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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


Broadening the scope of the old-age insurance 
and unemployment compensation systems under 
the Social Security Act, providing more adequate 
health and medical services, and affording the 
people of the Nation some protection against the 
economic losses arising out of ill health, were 
named by President Roosevelt recently as the 
next major objectives in the development of the 
social security program. ‘‘We have come a long 
way,” the President declared in an address mark- 
ing the third anniversary of the signing of the 
Social Security Act, “‘but we still have a long way 
togo. There is still today a frontier that remains 
unconquered, an America unreclaimed. This is 
the great, the Nation-wide frontier of insecurity, 
of human want and fear.”’ 

In his discussion of these objectives, the Presi- 
dent recalled that some time ago he had directed 
the Social Security Board to give attention to the 
development of a plan for liberalizing and extend- 
ing the old-age insurance system, and that more 
recently a national health conference had been 
held at his suggestion to consider ways and means 
of establishing an adequate national program of 
health protection. He concluded this portion of 
his address by remarking: “I am hopeful that on 
the basis of studies and investigations now under 
way, the Congress will improve and extend the 
law. I am also confident that each year will bring 
further development in Federal and State social 
security legislation; and that is as it should 
be.” 

The complex interrelationships of the problems 
of security were strikingly illustrated in a recent 
report to the President on economic conditions of 
the South. The report, submitted by the Na- 
tional Emergency Council, pointed out that “For 
years evidence has been piling up that food, cloth- 
ing, and housing influence not only the sickness 
and death rate but even the height and weight of 
school children. In the South, where family in- 


comes are exceptionally low, the sickness and 
death rates are unusually high. Wage differ- 
entials become in fact differentials in health and 
life; poor health, in turn, affects wages.” 

“The rapidly growing population of the South,” 
according to the Council’s report, “is faced with 
the problem of finding work that will provide a 
decent living.”” The problem is complicated, the 
Council declared, by the fact that ‘‘migration has 
taken from the South many of its ablest people.”’ 
The rural districts “have exported one-fourth 
of their natural increase in sons and daughters. 
* * * The search for wider opportunities than 
are available in the overcrowded, economically 
undeveloped Southern communities drains away 
people from every walk of life. * * * There 
are fewer productive adult workers and more de- 
pendents per capita than in other sections of the 
country.” 

The significance of such conclusions is enhanced 
by the magnitude of the problems of unemploy- 
ment and dependency confronting the entire 
Nation. According to reports received by the 
Social Security Board, total Federal, State, and 
local obligations incurred for aid to the needy in 
July were more than $258.7 million. This total, 
which includes earnings under work projects of 
the Works Progress Administration, but excludes 
administrative expense and cost of aid to tran- 
sients, is the highest total recorded for any month 
since such figures have been available. The es- 
timated number of different households receiving 
public relief under one or more of the several 
programs on which current data are published by 
the Social Security Board also increased in July 
to the highest total for any month since July 1936, 
the first month for which such an estimate was 
made. The total for July was 6.5 million differ- 
ent households, comprising 20.8 million persons. 
Of the total costs incurred in July, nearly 16.5 
percent represented obligations incurred from 








Federal, State, and local funds for payments to 
recipients of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to dependent children. 

The number of States participating in all three 
of the public-assistance programs under the Social 
Security Act was increased to 38 recently, with 
the approval by the Board of Florida’s plan for 
aid to dependent children and Virginia’s plans for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind. The inauguration of Virginia’s 
plan for old-age assistance will bring to 51 the 
number of States and other jurisdictions having 
such plans in operation—the maximum number 
eligible to participate in the program. The addi- 
tion of the two new plans for aid to dependent 
children will increase the roster of jurisdictions 
having such plans in operation to 42, includ- 
ing 40 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii. 

While public-assistance and relief costs con- 
tinued to rise during July, benefit payments under 
the unemployment compensation program de- 
clined by more than $3 million, or about 8 percent, 
from the total for June. This decrease was the 
first significant drop in these payments since the 
beginning of the year, when benefits first became 
payable in a large number of States. Exhaustion 
of wage credits of workers who had been receiving 
benefits was reported as an important factor in the 
diminished volume of payments by some States; 
several States, however, attributed the decline in 
part to reemployment of workers who had been 
receiving benefits and to reductions in the number 
of lay-offs. Unemployment benefits became pay- 
able in July in three additional States—Iowa, 
Michigan, and South Carolina; the operation of 
waiting-period provisions, however, prevented 
actual payment of benefits within that month, 
except in Iowa, where more than $40,000 was 
paid. Although the addition of these three States 
to the ranks of those in which benefits are payable 
thus was not reflected in the total volume of 
benefit payments in that month, it resulted in a 
substantial increase in the total number of initial 
claims received, despite the fact that for the 25 
benefit-paying States as a group, the number of 
such claims declined by more than 20 percent. 

Progress has been recorded during the summer 
months in the development of administrative 
operations under the old-age insurance program. 





The most important step in this field has been the 
completion of preliminary tabulations of wage 
records for the calendar year 1937. Substantially 
complete compilations of employers’ returns fop 
that year, discussed elsewhere in this issue of the 
Bulletin, indicate that an aggregate of approxi. 
mately $28 billion in taxable wages was received 
in 1937 by workers covered by the program: 
figures for the number of individuals who received 
taxable wages and further data on covered em. 
ployment and taxable pay rolls in 1937 will be 
reported later. Present data, presented on pages 
20-24, are of special interest in indicating dig. 
tribution of employment and wages in small and 
large employing concerns. 

Assignment of employee account numbers under 
the old-age insurance program has continued at 
fairly stable level. During July, more than 532. 
000 such numbers were assigned, bringing the 
cumulative total to 40.1 million. During July, 
claims for lump-sum benefits under the program 
amounting to $785,600 were certified for payment, 
The number of such claims certified during the 
month was 14,990. Since these lump-sum bene 
fits first became payable in 1937, more than 184- 
600 claims, amounting to about $6.7 million have 
been certified to the Treasury for payment. 

On August 30, Frank Bane tendered his resig- 
nation as Executive Director of the Social Security 
Board, effective November 1. Mr. Bane is to 
become Executive Director of the Council of State 
Governments, with headquarters in Chicago. In 
announcing with regret Mr. Bane’s resignation, 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social & 
curity Board, said: ‘“‘Mr. Bane has made a unique 
contribution to the task of placing the social 
security program on a sound administrative basis. 
His understanding of the objectives of the pro 
gram, his wide experience, and his unfailing energy 
and courtesy have made him outstanding.” The 
Board has appointed as Mr. Bane’s success0t 
Oscar M. Powell of San Antonio, Texas, who has 
been director of Region X of the Social Security 
Board since the Board was first organized. “The 
appointment of Mr. Powell,”’ said Mr. Altmeyer, 
“is in accordance with the Board’s policy of pr 
moting from within its organization wherever po 
sible. Mr. Powell’s familiarity with all of the 
activities of the Board will be of great advantage 
in carrying on his work as Executive Director.” 


Social Security 
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IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


GreorcE E. Biccr* 


Unemployment compensation is a mechanism 
by which the community absorbs the shock of 
industrial change and adjustment through pro- 
viding, in a measure, for workers who are de- 
prived of jobs. It is not, and cannot be made, a 
complete answer to the problem of unemployment. 
It is important that we keep in mind what an 
insurance program may and may not be expected 
to do. 


Three Types of Unemployment 


From this point of view, there are three general 
types of unemployment. First, there is the short 
time, occasional unemployment, when there is a 
job but the man and the job don’t get together. 
This failure is due to poor organization of the labor 
market. Benefit payments are no real solution of 
the difficulty which creates this situation. The 
remedy lies in a really effective placement service, 
which is a prerequisite of any system of unemploy- 
ment insurance. At the other extreme is the so- 
called technological unemployment, when jobs 
have completely disappeared. The only real solu- 
tion appears to lie in retraining displaced workers, 
developing new skills, building new industries, 
guiding young workers into other types of industry, 
transferring labor to other communities, and the 
like. A program to cope with this problem must 
supplement any system of unemployment insur- 
ance. 

The intermediate type of unemployment exists 
when a man has a job to which he is likely to re- 
turn, or has a prospect of another job in the near 
future, but has no opportunity to earn an income 
at present. Here, both the community and the 
employer have a definite responsibility and a stake 
in providing income which will help to bridge the 
unemployment of these workers who are attached 
to industries where, presumably, they will again 
be needed. It may be possible, further, that a 
system of unemployment compensation can be so 
set up that it will provide income for the worker 
who is temporarily unemployed and at the same 


*Member, Social Security Board. This article is taken from an address 
made by Mr. Bigge before State unemployment compensation administrators 
in Region XII, at San Francisco, Calif., July 15, 1938. 
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time will stimulate the employer to regularize his 
business as much as possible. While this is open 
to question, it is the objective of the much-dis- 
cussed device of “merit rating.” 


Three Levels of Administration 


Just as the problem of unemployment can be 
broken in these three parts, so the problems of 
State unemployment compensation administra- 
tion fall at three levels. One part of the immediate 
responsibility is to maintain an effective place- 
ment service. We are fortunate in having such a 
service. The job in this respect, then, is to 
expand the service to meet the needs, and to 
integrate it with the benefit-payment procedure, 
so that the individual worker will find a single 
service to meet his needs. There may be two 
functions—placement and benefit payments—but 
from the worker’s standpoint there should be 
one agency which performs these functions. 

It is sometimes suggested that emphasis on the 
insurance function may lead to neglect of the 
placement function. Certainly no such result has 
occurred up to the present time. On the con- 
trary, I am inclined to feel that in many communi- 
ties we have undertaken an unduly ambitious 
program of expansion for the employment service. 
A realistic appraisal must indicate that there are 
places and times in which little can be accom- 
plished by an elaborate system of interviewing 
and recordkeeping. Ina one-industry town, the 
best records in the world would disclose few addi- 
tional jobs. In a period of mass unemployment 
the same limitation would hold. At such times 
attention must first be directed toward giving 
the worker the benefits to which he is entitled, to 
tide him over the immediate emergency. In a 
varied-industry city, and in good times, when the 
level of employment is steady or on the up-grade, 
it is essential to stress the functions of job-finding 
and employer-contacting. The personnel in a 
local office should be such that they can deal with 
whichever aspect of the problem is more important 
at the time. With increased experience in the 
coordination of the two functions, and a more 
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experienced staff, it should be possible substan- 
tially to reduce the expenditures for the combined 
service without sacrificing significant activities. 

At the other end of the scale, we face a group 
of problems which relate to the long-run situa- 
tion—problems of stabilization of employment, 
and of relief for those who are not eligible for 
benefits or have exhausted their benefits. In most 
cases State administrators will be expected to 
advise their communities with reference to such 
questions as these, to aid in exploring, developing, 
and planning, and in recommending legislation. 
Under some European systems, questions such as 
these are under the jurisdiction of unemployment 
insurance administrators. In this country, one 
typical law provides that ‘The unemployment 
compensation board * * * shall recommend 
to the governor * * * such action as will 
tend to aid and promote the prevention of unem- 
ployment * * *. Said board shall encourage 
and recommend methods of vocational training, 
retraining and guidance * * *. Said board 
shall cooperate with the state planning board and 
the state department of public works in planning 
public works projects to be conducted in times of 
depression * * *.”’ At present, however, the 
Federal Works Program stands separately as a 
second recourse of workers who have exhausted 
their rights to unemployment benefits or are 
without such rights. General relief to indigent 
persons, including those whose poverty arises from 
unemployment, is almost wholly the responsibility 
of local government. Long-range questions of 
stabilization of employment and fundamental 
problems underlying adjustment of employment 
and the labor supply have received some attention 
in recent years, but we have not yet made much 
progress in dealing with them. 

The intermediate field is our immediate re- 
sponsibility; this is where unemployment com- 
pensation can be most effective. Here the duty 
is not only to administer the laws as they stand— 
to develop procedures for carrying out the purpose 
of the acts as effectively and as economically as 
possible—but also to examine every aspect of the 
programs, to find their inconsistencies, their 
shortcomings, their mistakes, their ambiguities, 
and to remedy them as soon as possible. This is 
the problem of “‘simplification’’ on which the 
States and the Social Security Board are working 
at present. While the Board is willing and eager 
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to help in any way possible, the major responsibility 
in this respect necessarily rests upon the States, 
The Social Security Act definitely contemplates 
that each State shall have not only the right by 
the obligation to develop its own program, 
Because of the pressure of time, and because of 
lack of experience in the States, the Board has 
offered suggestions, when requested, on State 
legislation and procedure. The variety of the 
programs adopted by the States gives a valuable 
opportunity to test different procedures and 
assumptions, and it has been the Board’s endeayor 
to provide a clearing house so that each State 





eta a 


may get the benefit of the experience of others, | 
When all is said and done, however, each State js | 


responsible, within very broad limits, for working 
out its own system. The Board is responsible 
only for seeing that the acts and procedures ar 
such as may reasonably be expected to accomplish 
the general purpose fairly and economically. 


Administrative Costs 


During the past 6 months, which must be recog. 
nized as an initial and emergency period, we have 
stressed fairness and effectiveness more than 


economy, but the time has come to emphasize | 


economy as well. Many States have adminis 
trative costs that cannot be justified by the serv- 
ices rendered or the financial resources available, 
The existing arrangements assume that when 
State systems are in full operation administrative 
expenses should not exceed 10 percent of the sum 
of collections. The Board believes costs can be 
held within this limit if laws and procedures ar 
simplified and the offices are staffed with qualified 
personnel. We believe the limit can be maintained 
without injustice to anyone, although some of the 
emphasis on individual determination of benefits 
and contributions may have to be abandoned. 


Amount and Duration of Benefits 


The present requirement under all State law 
that contributions and benefits be geared to the 
exact earnings of the individual necessitates 8 
tremendous amount of recordkeeping and col 
putation. Furthermore, it may well cause maly 
disputes, since it is difficult to understand and 
apply the exact formula and errors are likely # 
occur. The alternative is not necessarily a flat 
rate system, although, in the end, this may b 
found practicable, but perhaps a system of wag? 
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groups or brackets, in which both contribution 
and benefit rates are roughly related to wages but 
are easily determined by inspection. The fixing of 
maximum and minimum rates already recognizes 
such a principle to some extent. It would be 
quite consistent with the objectives of unemploy- 
ment compensation to graduate benefits from the 
minimum to the maximum by intervals of $2 or 
even $5, based on wage differences, and it would 
greatly simplify operations. 

The same principle might be used to relate the 
duration of benefits to earnings by some sort of 
graduated scale of earnings categories. For ex- 
ample, provision might be made that anyone who 
qualified for benefits would receive them for a 
minimum of, say, 6 or 8 weeks of unemployment, 
and that duration would be extended, up to a 
maximum, by 2- or 4-week intervals for the groups 
with higher earnings during the base period. Such 
a procedure might obviate many of the complica- 
tions of the present systems, under which the 
duration of a worker’s benefits is determined 
individually in relation to his individual wage 
credits. 

Both these changes could be made and so ad- 
justed that the total income and outgo of State 
funds would be about the same. They would re- 
sult in eliminating many small payments, and some 
persons who now qualify for very limited periods 
would be excluded entirely. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the very limited benefits paid to such 
persons are worth the relatively large cost involved 
in their determination. It may be necessary to 
fix a substantial minimum of earnings as a condi- 
tion of eligibility for benefits, recognizing that 
anyone who does not meet this requirement would 
be more effectively cared for in some other way. 

A related problem is presented by provisions of 
State laws which permit or require recomputation 
of wage credits every quarter. This procedure 
will, in some cases, provide more benefits currently 
than would be available if the basis for computing 
benefits were a fixed base year, but it is difficult 
or impossible to justify the expense of quarterly 
computation, especially since the benefits, in most 
instances, would be available at a later period if 
the worker should again become unemployed. 

Besides the expense entailed by these various 
individual computations and others of similar 
nature, the time required has resulted in delays 
which probably more than offset any added benefit 
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which individuals may have received. Substantial 
justice and prompt service will probably be more 
satisfactory to the beneficiaries and everyone else 
concerned. 


The Question of Merit Rating 


Provisions for merit rating raise another problem 
which is of more or less immediate concern in most 
States. Some agencies have given little thought 
to these provisions, but others which have faced 
them squarely find it most difficult and expensive 
to maintain the records necessary for merit rating 
in the generally accepted sense. Quite aside from 
the expense, I am inclined to feel that, as we 
examine this whole matter, we may find little 
justification for merit rating in a system of 
unemployment insurance. 

Merit rating is based on an assumption which is 
peculiar to American thinking concerning unem- 
ployment insurance, i. e., that the system should 
be utilized to induce employers to regularize em- 
ployment. Merit rating, by reducing the contri- 
butions of the “‘good’’ employer who maintains 
steady work, is designed to provide an incentive 
for stabilizing employment. The provisions for 
employer-reserve systems in two State laws ex- 
press an even stronger assumption that, within 
specified limits, employers can carry responsibility 
for the continuous employment of their workers. 
On the other hand, the laws establishing pooled 
funds without merit-rating provisions proceed on 
the principle that unemployment is a common risk 
for which no specific responsibility can be allocated 
appropriately to one establishment or industry 
in contradistinction to another. 

In support of the view that industry is responsi- 
ble for maintaining employment, it is argued that 
when hard times come a business concern cannot 
shift charges for capital, except to a limited ex- 
tent, and that it should not shift to the community 
charges forlabor. Such a viewpoint was expressed 
some years ago by an eminent American jurist 
who said, in substance, that for every man who is 
steady in his work, there must be steady work; no 
industry is socially sound which cannot pay regular 
wages as well as regular interest, rent, and taxes. 
As an expression of a social ideal, that statement 
is excellent, but as a program of action it is difficult 
to put into operation. Responsibility for charges 
for either capital or labor, no matter how justifiable 
they are, is hardly more than a legal fiction when 








a concern lacks the means to meet them. A large 
share of all modern industrial enterprise depends 
upon market conditions which are not within the 
control of an individual concern or even an indus- 
try asa whole. It is not necessary to outline the 
all-too-familiar forces through which disaster 
spreads from one industry to others at first glance 
only slightly related, to realize that employers, 
singly or as a group, can take only a limited 
responsibility for keeping their labor force em- 
ployed. 


Merit-Rating Procedures 


Even if one grants the utility of merit rating as a 
way of stimulating employers to regularize em- 
ployment, some procedures now contemplated are 
still open to question. In putting such a system 
into operation, it would be unreasonable to com- 
pare an individual employer’s experience with the 
general average of allemployers. A formula based 
on such a comparison would give an industry such 
as a public utility, which has a steady market for 
its service through no effort on its part, the same 
credit for “regularization” as would be given to a 
clothing firm which finds irregular markets one of 
its major problems. Logically, an individual em- 
ployer’s experience should be evaluated for merit- 
rating purposes in terms of the average for his 
kind of industry. We should compare a gas com- 
pany with other gas companies, for example, or 
clothing manufacturers with other producers in 
the same field. Then we could actually give credit 
for the results of employers’ efforts. As now 
commonly conceived, merit rating would mean 
that industries fortunate enough to have steady 
markets would be relieved of contributions with 
the result either that workers in other industries 
would be deprived of benefits, or that their em- 
ployers would have to pay additional contributions 
to make up the difference. Personally, I see no 
injustice in asking the fortunate ones to contribute 
for the benefit of those who suffer from irregular 
markets. I am sure that when the large majority 
of employers who are affected by irregular markets 
fully realize the situation, their desire for merit 
rating will be less strong. 

Furthermore, the idea of basing merit rating on 
benefits paid to workers formerly employed by a 
given employer seems to me fallacious. Suppose 
an employer lays off 100 men in San Francisco in 
July. Because of seasonal activity in other lines 
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these men are reemployed, and no benefits arp 
charged to the employer. Three months late 
another employer also lays off 100 men, but sings 
other lines are slack, most of his men draw benefits 
which are charged to his account. So far 4s 
employers’ policies are concerned, the two situs. 
tions are identical, yet one employer gets a redye. 
tion of contributions and the other does not. 

It seems to me that if we are to have merit 
rating, it should be based on separations, not op 
benefits paid. This procedure would eliminate, 
also, the problem of allocating benefit payments 
to more than the last employer. One State, | 
believe, prorates the charge over all past employers, 
This arrangement certainly has no relation what. 
ever to any effort on the part of the employer to 
regularize operations. In summary, lack of logie 
and consistency in the arguments for merit rating 
the complexities of the proposal, and the tremend- 
ous expense involved for recordkeeping convince 
me that it has no place in a system of unemploy. 
ment insurance. In workmen’s compensation, 
where conditions are under control of the ind 
vidual establishment, the principle is sound; but 
not in the case of unemployment, where the 
individual employer’s efforts have little to do 
with the risk involved. 


Seasonal and Partial Unemployment 


| 
Seasonal unemployment presents a problem not | 


unrelated to that of merit rating. Some State 
laws make special provision for determining sea- 
sons in given industries. The object may be to 


prevent the workers from drawing benefits during 
a period when ordinarily they have not beenen- 
ployed, or it may be to protect the employer's 


merit rating by limiting the period during whieh 
he is responsible for wages or benefits. If, how- 
ever, the purpose of the whole program is to stim- 
late employers to regularize, it may be that this 
aim is defeated by relieving them of that respons 
bility by fixing limited seasons. The problem a 
seasonal fluctuation and its relation to the em 
ployer, the worker, and the community is so com 
plex that further study is urgently necessary 
determine what special provisions may be made 
for it. 

Another problem that must be dealt with 
some way is that of benefits for partial unemploy- 
ment. In a few States no provision is made fot 
partial benefits; in some, partial benefits are post 
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poned; and in several, partial benefits are paid 
without a waiting period. In at least one State 
such benefits are paid in a lump sum at the end of 
each month, and there is some discussion of quar- 
terly payments to avoid the burden of weekly 
computation. I do not know what the final 
answer will be, but I am sure that some modifica- 
tions are necessary in most States. We are gather- 
ing information on the actual levels of earnings 
and of benefits, the amount of wage loss through 
partial unemployment, and the like, and when 
such information is in hand perhaps we shall have 
a clearer picture of the problem. 

One point seems clear: We shall need to distin- 
guish more carefully than in the past between 
partial employment on the regular job; part-time 
employment of persons who, in general, are not 
seeking full-time jobs; and subsidiary employment 
of those who have lost their regular jobs. It may 
be wholly logical to overlook a certain amount of 
subsidiary earnings of a man otherwise unem- 
ployed, on the theory that he needs more than his 
unemployment benefits to live normally and that 
he should be encouraged to earn something at 
subsidiary employment if he can do so. A man 
partially employed on his regular job, however, 
should not necessarily be treated in the same way. 
While his need is doubtless equally great, he has 
made no additional effort to obtain these earnings, 
and no inducement held out to him will serve to 
continue or to increase such earnings. Effective 
administration requires that we recognize these 
distinctions. 


“Simplifying”? Unemployment Compensation 


All these matters and many others can be con- 
sidered as “‘simplification.’’ None involves funda- 
mental change in the program which provides for 
paying benefits in proportion to a man’s past earn- 
ings. Nor do they lead in the direction of the 
unlimited doles which are being urged in some 
proposals in different parts of the country. In- 
deed, I believe that by making the system of self- 
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financing insurance work more expeditiously and 
economically, we may help to maintain such a 
system against the attacks of those who, in the 
name of simplification, would introduce an entirely 
different program. ‘There can be no questicn but 
that we must meet the need of the unemploved. 
To make real and lasting progress toward that 
end, however, we must maintain a balance whereby 
the whole community will be benefited by the 
arrangements made for the security of the indi- 
vidual. It is just because the need must be met 
that present effort must be directed toward making 
unemployment compensation work as effectively 
and expeditiously as possible within the means at 
our disposal. We must recognize throughout both 
the need and the limitations within which we must 
operate. 

Most of the difficulties I have mentioned involve 
substantive changes and must await amendments 
of the State laws. The Social Security Board can 
and will be glad to make suggestions, to furnish 
information, but unless the States will make a 
program of simplification their own, no further 
steps can be taken. In the meantime there are 
changes in procedures which may be made without 
need to wait upon amendments. In such in- 
stances States can begin at once—and many have 
begun—to effect an integration which will not only 
reduce administrative expenses but will simplify 
procedures for the employer and for the unem- 
ployed worker and will expedite the latter’s 
registration and benefit payment. 

The Federal Government and the States are 
engaged in one great undertaking—the provision 
of a measure of security of income for those who 
suffer the loss of ajob. Our immediate connection 
may be with a Federal agency or with a State 
government, with a compensation or benefits sec- 
tion, or with an employment service, but all these 
areas of work are part of the same job, directed 
toward the same end. The problems to be solved 
and the work to be done challenge our united 
energies and abilities. 











SEASONAL WORKERS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


Ipa CRAVEN MERRIAM * 


In about half the unemployment compensation 
laws now in effect in this country there are pro- 
visions limiting the benefit rights of seasonal 
workers or requiring the administrative agency to 
study the problem of benefit payments to workers 
in seasonal industries or occupations. The terms 
of most of these provisions are vague, permitting— 
in many cases necessitating—considerable admin- 
istrative discretion in putting them into effect. 
The rational formulation and evaluation of specific 
policies must be based on a guiding conception of 
the character and purpose of an unemployment 
insurance system and of the reasons for varying 
the benefit rights of workers in seasonal and in 
nonseasonal employment. 

There is hardly an industry in the United States 
which does not exhibit some seasonal variation in 
employment. The magnitude and the pattern of 
variation differ greatly, however, from industry 
to industry. If one excludes from consideration 
the industries with very minor employment fluc- 
tuations, the “seasonal industries” may be divided 
roughly into two groups. At the one extreme are 
industries which virtually cease production for 
certain periods of the year—canning or logging in 
some areas; this first group will be designated as 
the short-season industries. The second type of 
seasonal industry is that which operates through- 
out the year but with definite peak and slack 
seasons—for example, the garment industry. 
There are marked differences among industries in 
the first group as to the length of the seasonal 
period, and among industries in the second group 
as to the amplitude and pattern of the fluctuations 
from peak to slack employment. Nevertheless, 
the distinction between the two types of seasonal 
industry is significant and important for unem- 
ployment compensation. Whether or not indus- 
tries of the second type are seasonal according to 
the definitions now embodied in most of the State 
unemployment compensation laws is somewhat 
doubtful. The issue will have to be determined by 
each State. 


* Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Unemployment Compen- 
sation Research. 


Seasonality of production may affect the 
individual worker in a variety of ways. It may 
mean for him variations in daily or weekly hous 
of work, and consequently in his earnings, without, 
however, any change in his employment status. 
Some workers may themselves have steady jobs 
although employed in seasonal industries. Other 
workers may find year-round employment by 
working in several seasonal industries or by filling 
in periods of irregular employment in a nonseasonal 
industry with employment in a seasonal industry, 
Some workers may wish year-round employment 
but fail to obtain it and find themselves employed 
only for limited periods of time. To some indi- 
viduals, seasonal employment for short periods 
represents a welcome opportunity for supplemen- 
tation of the family income, but year-round em- 
ployment is neither sought nor desired. A few 
workers with high wage rates may earn in seasonal 
employment an annual income adequate to their 
needs and may, therefore, not wish other work 
during the off season. 

From the point of view of unemployment insur- 
ance, workers in seasonal industries fal! into two 
theoretically distinct groups: those who are in the 
labor market during part of the year only and 
during the other part of the year are not actively 
seeking work; and, second, those who are con- 
stantly attached to the labor market. It may be 
difficult to tell in which group an individual 
worker belongs, since failure to seek work may be 
due to past experience of the impossibility of 
finding work at certain seasons of the year. In 
practice, the test of inclusion in one or the other 
group will probably have to be the worker’s pre 
vious employment record, but the distinction 
remains important as a guide to policy. 

All existing unemployment insurance systems 
exclude some workers in seasonal industries from 
benefits by the general coverage and eligibility 
provisions. In this country, the general exclusion 
of agricultural labor eliminates from compensation 
a large amount of seasonal unemployment. The 
limitation of coverage to employers who operate 
20 weeks or more a year excludes many seaso 
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activities. Resort hotels in a number of States 
are finding it possible to avoid coverage by short- 
ening their usual season a single week. Sometimes 
no change in the customary practice is necessary. 
The general eligibility requirements of the unem- 
ployment compensation laws further exclude from 
benefits a considerable number of seasonal and 
irregularly employed workers who accumulate too 
few weeks of employment ever to qualify for 
benefits, although the industry in which they 
are employed may be covered. In addition, 
a few States exclude from coverage specific 
occupations which might be regarded as seasonal 
in nature. 

The eligibility provisions of existing unemploy- 
ment compensation laws, and to a slight extent the 
coverage provisions, also reflect an intention to 
exclude from the system the most casual and irreg- 
ularly employed workers. This exclusion is justi- 
fied on the ground that the system is not intended 
and cannot afford to give protection to all unem- 
ployed workers. Only the worker who has an 
expectation of at least a specified minimum of 
employment in a year is eligible for insurance pro- 
tection. If total benefits are proportioned to 
previous earnings, as in most of the State iaws, the 
irregularly employed workers would in any case 
qualify for such negligible amounts as hardly to 
justify the administrative expense of payment. 
With respect to eligibility provisions, the irregu- 
larly employed workers in seasonal industries 
are in the same position as irregularly employed 
workers in nonseasonal industries. 

A number of arguments are advanced for further 
and specific limitation of the benefit rights of 
workers in seasonal industries. It is said that: 
(1) Seasonal unemployment is predictable, and 
seasonal workers face not the probability but the 
certainty of some unemployment year after year; 
therefore, seasonal unemployment is not properly 
within the scope of a social insurance system. 
(2) Seasonal workers are already compensated for 
their periods of unemployment by high hourly 
wage rates. (3) The drain of benefit payments to 
seasonal workers will bankrupt State unemploy- 
ment compensation funds, rendering them insol- 
vent in times of recession and thus depriving steady 
workers of the benefits due them. (4) Benefit 
payments to seasonal workers will subsidize 
seasonal industries and encourage seasonality of 
operation. 
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The validity and the practical significance of 
these arguments should be examined. 


Is Seasonal Unemployment Predictable? 


Seasonal unemployment can be analyzed from 
two points of view, that of the industry and that of 
the individual worker. If the industry alone is 
considered, it is certain that seasonal unemploy- 
ment will occur, year after year, in industries of 
the type which have here been designated as short- 
season industries. Shortages or surpluses of crops 
or of orders for the product will cause variations 
in the number of workers seasonally employed, 
and thus in the number seasonally unemployed. 
There will also be variations from year to year in 
the timing of the season. In some short-season 
industries one will find a minority of employers who 
have succeeded in stabilizing employment through- 
out the year. But on the whole, it can safely be 
predicted that in such industries production will be 
carried on only during certain periods of the year. 

In the case of industries of the second type, 
those with year-round production but with busy 
and slack seasons, the situation is quite different. 
In the women’s garment industry, for instance, 
production is usually concentrated in the spring 
and the fall of the year. But the level of produc- 
tion at any particular period of the year and the 
degree of concentration of production in certain 
months depend more definitely on general eco- 
nomic conditions and on the existence or lack of 
orders than on seasonal factors. Moreover, the 
variation from firm to firm in the timing and 
magnitude of the peak of production is so great as 
to make employment in the industry appear irregu- 
lar rather than seasonal in character if attention is 
centered on actual employment rather than on 
statistical averages. 

It is significant that for industries other than 
the short-season industries, a “typical” and regu- 
larly recurrent seasonal pattern can be found only 
where related industries are grouped into major in- 
dustrial categories. If the grouping is sufficiently 
broad, irregularities in the employment pat- 
tern of the component industries are canceled, and 
a general pattern of seasonal variation appears. 
In the entire economy, productive activity tends 
to be concentrated in the spring and the fall of the 
year, with a slight dropping off in activity in mid- 
summer and a sharper decline in midwinter. This 
movement and gross seasonal movements for major 
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industrial groups are regularly recurring. But for 
smaller industry groups and for individual firms in 
industries of the second type as here defined, 
while fluctuations in employment in a particular 
year may be marked, seasonal patterns of unem- 
ployment are not so regular; in many cases there 
are marked changes in the pattern from one year 
to another. The probable limits of the amplitude 
and timing of seasonal unemployment in such in- 
dustries can be determined only in broad terms 
and subject to a high degree of error. 

From the point of view of the individual worker 
in such industries, seasonal unemployment is even 
less certain than it is from the point of view of the 
industry. The millinery worker knows that there 
is likely to be a lay-off after Easter; he also knows 
that if an order happens to come in at the right 
time, the lay-off will be short and may affect few 
workers. If he is an unusually capable worker, 
he may feel relatively sure that his period of un- 
employment, if it occurs at all, will be brief; if he 
is a marginal, poor worker, he may expect to be 
unemployed a long time. The great mass of 
workers will not know whether they will be un- 
employed for long or short periods, or at all, dur- 
ing the slack season in any particular year. In 
other words, the incidence of seasonal unemploy- 
ment in industries of this type is unpredictable, 
and such unemployment may be considered a 
hazard within the scope of the social insurance 
program. 

For the worker in a short-season industry the 
situation is a little different. Where a plant main- 
tains a few employees throughout the year, any 
worker may aspire to be employed tbe year round; 
but the great bulk of workers know when they are 
hired that their employment is of limited duration. 
For these workers, unemployment during the off 
season is inevitable unless they can find jobs in 
some other industry. In the latter event, the 
worker is in effect a year-round worker, part of 
whose employment is in a seasonal industry. He 
is attached to the labor market throughout the 
year and unemployment will come to him, also, 
unexpectedly and at unpredictable times. 

Workers in seasonal industries who do not wish 
other paid employment during the off season are 
in a different position. They may be considered 
an auxiliary part of the labor force; and it would 
be entirely equitable and consistent with the 
fundamental purpose of unemployment compen- 
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sation to exclude them from receipt of benefits 
during the periods when they are not actively 
seeking work. Most of the State unemployment 
compensation laws which provide for special treat. 
ment of seasonal workers in effect recognize this 
distinction by defining such workers as those ordi. 
narily employed in seasonal industries who do 
not customarily (or ordinarily) have other work 
(or other employment) in the off season. 


Do Seasonal Workers Receive Relatively High 
Wages? 


It is commonly assumed that workers in cer. 
tain seasonally affected industries, primarily the 
construction industry, receive sufficiently high 
hourly rates to compensate them for loss of em- 
ployment at certain periods of the year. The 
fact of high hourly wage rates is easy enough to 
verify. Unfortunately, too little is known about 
actual annual earnings in specific industries to 
make possible any informed judgment as to the 
adequacy of these earnings on an annual basis or 
as to their comparability with the returns from 
employment in other industries. And even the 
hourly wage rates of workers in many seasonal 
industries are low. 

State unemployment compensation laws in this 
country, by setting a maximum weekly benefit 
amount and a maximum amount of earnings that 
will be credited to each worker per quarter, now 
place a definite limit on the benefit rights of the 
higher-paid workers. Specific limitations for high- 
paid seasonal workers would introduce a different 
purpose into the system and would, moreover, lead 
to serious administrative difficuities. In the first 
place, it would be necessary to distinguish the 
seasonal workers with “‘adequate’’ annual incomes 
from those with “inadequate”? annual incomes. 
The former may be relatively so few in number as 
not to justify special attention. Secondly, even 
the bigh-paid seasonal worker suffers from cyclical, 
technological, and irregular unemployment, for 
which he should be compensated 


Will Payment of Benefits to Seasonal Workers 
Bankrupt State Funds? 


An exact answer to this question would involve, 
first, a method of estimating the amount of com- 
pensable unemployment attributable to specifi¢ 
industries in particular States. No satisfactory 
method of making such an estimate has been de 
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yised. Not only is statistical information lacking, 
but the very concept of the unemployment hazard 
in individual industries involves serious ambigui- 
ties. If a worker who has been employed in a 
brick factory for 9 months loses his job, immedi- 
ately finds employment in a garage, and then is 
laid off 3 weeks later, is his unemployment to be 
attributed to the brick industry or to the auto- 
mobile repair service industry? This logical dif- 
ficulty arises wherever interindustry mobility is 
an important factor, as it is in many areas of 
economic life in this country. 

Until a State has had some experience with 
benefit payments, the only data available for 
analysis of seasonal unemployment will be figures 
showing the number of workers employed in 
particular industries in some week of each month 
or, in rare instances, in each week of the year. 
Such data do not indicate the amount of unem- 
ployment, and certainly not the amount of com- 
pensable unemployment, attributable to the in- 
dustry, since they contain no clue as to the duration 
of weeks of employment and weeks of partial or 
total unemployment for individual workers. They 
do not even indicate the total number of workers 
attached to the industry, since there is no way of 
determining how many workers have moved in 
and out of the industry over the period of a month 
or a year. If 5,500 workers were employed on 
July 15 and 5,000 on August 15, it is entirely 
possible that between the two dates 2,500 were 
fred and another 2,000 hired. In the second 
place, employment figures for a particular in- 
dustry give no indication of the number of workers 
who find employment in other industries and 
occupations. 

Whatever the difficulties of defining the unem- 
ployment hazard of particular industries, once 
benefit payments begin it is possible to measure 
the relative drain on the fund caused by benefit 
payments to workers whose claims result from 
separation from particular industries. Only after 
several years, however, will it be possible to esti- 
mate what proportion of the benefit payments to 
workers separated from seasonal industries repre- 
sents payments for strictly seasonal unemploy- 
ment. The experience of Wisconsin! up to the 





'The Wisconsin unemployment compensation law provides that partial 
benefits shall not be paid to workers in fruit and vegetable canning during 
the active season; otherwise there are no special restrictions on the benefit 
rights of workers in seasonal industries. Em ployment in logging operations 
is not covered by the Wisconsin law. 
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present indicates no excessive drain from seasonal 
industries. 

Were benefits paid to all eligible workers for a 
fixed number of weeks, and for as many as 26 
weeks a year, there might be reason to fear the 
effect on the fund of payments to seasonal workers. 
But with the duration and amount of benefits 
directly related to past earnings, the possible 
drain on the fund is much less. Whether this 
strict limitation of benefits in relation to past 
earnings is socially desirable may be debated. 
But as matters stand, State unemployment com- 
pensation systems contain an automatic check on 
benefit payments. It should be noted, moreover, 
that some seasonal industries may be expected to 
pay into the fund more than is drawn out in 
benefits, since contributions are based on total 
pay rolls, while the great majority of the workers 
in the industry may prove ineligible for benefits. 
This is particularly likely to be the case in in- 
dustries which rely primarily on migratory laborers 
who work too short a time in any one State to 
acquire rights to benefits under any State law. 

The limitation on benefits that results from 
existing eligibility and duration provisions is more 
effective in the case of workers in short-season 
industries than in the case of workers in industries 
with slack and busy seasons. Considerable 
amounts may be paid as unemployment compen- 
sation to workers who are laid off in industries of 
the second type; the important question is, What 
will be the relative drain on the funds from such 
payments? 

One cannot rightly evaluate the danger to State 
unemployment compensation funds of benefit 
payments resulting from seasonal unemployment 
without comparing the probable size of such pay- 
ments with those properly attributable to non- 
seasonal unemployment. As has been pointed 
out above, not all unemployment in either type of 
seasonal industries is seasonal unemployment. 
Even during the active season, there is, in many 
short-season industries, a considerable volume of 
partial unemployment, which would be compensa- 
ble under the laws of many States. In industries 
of the second type, a considerable number of 
workers are partially unemployed in the busy 
season as well as in the slack season. A consider- 
able amount of the unemployment in industries of 
this type can be regarded only as irregular in char- 
acter, while in both types of seasonal industries 
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recession or depression brings further unemploy- 
ment. In the first place, therefore, the possible 
savings to the fund from specific limitation of 
benefits for strictly seasonal unemployment will 
not be so great as might appear from an examina- 
tion of the volume of unemployment in seasonal 
industries. In the second place, many industries 
which cannot be regarded as seasonal under any 
reasonable definition will, because of labor turn- 
over and irregularity of employment, be respon- 
sible for much unemployment, in prosperous years 
as well as in depression periods. 

It would seem, on the basis of present knowl- 
edge, that the only States which need fear a 
serious drain on their funds from payments to 
seasonal workers are those in which a large pro- 
portion of all the industries of the State are sea- 
sonal in character, with sufficiently long periods 
of operation to qualify many workers for benefits 
and with such a timing of the periods of seasonal 
activity that there is little opportunity for dove- 
tailing employment. The problem will be most 
acute in States with limited industrial popula- 
tions. In such States the present contribution 
rate may not be adequate to cover the normal 
risks of unemployment within the State. If imme- 
diate limitation of benefits is necessary, this situa- 
tion would seem to call for the development of 
some alternative policy for the future. 


Will Benefits to Seasonal Workers Subsidize 
Seasonal Industries? 


The individual employer-reserve system and the 
merit-rating device represent attempts to shift 
some of the responsibility of compensation for 
unemployment to particular industries. Whether 
the objective of increased stabilization will be 
achieved by these devices is still an open question. 
However, it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that, under systems which incorporate these prin- 
ciples, limitation of benefits for seasonal workers 
runs counter to the logic of allocating responsi- 
bility to specific employers. If contributions are 
reduced for employers whose accounts are charged 
with relatively few benefit payments, any specific 
limitation of benefits to seasonal workers repre- 
sents a measurable subsidy to employers in seasonal 
industries. In excluding from coverage employers 
who operate at a given level less than a specified 
number of weeks in the year, the Social Security 
Act, and nearly all State laws, in effect recognize 
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that some employers carry on activities of such 
limited duration that they should not be brought 
under the system at the present time. Beyond 
that it is not reasonable to go, so long as the merit. 
rating provisions stand. 

If merit rating is effective at all, it should Oper- 
ate most forcefully in those industries where flye. 
tuations in employment are to some extent under 
the control of the employer. Since neither eye. 
cal nor secular declines in employment are ordi. 
narily subject to control by individual employers, 
merit rating would seem likely to be most effec. 
tive in seasonal and irregular industries. The 
number of occupations in which seasonal employ. 
ment is inevitable is much smaller than is ordi. 
narily realized, and the outstanding examples of 
successful stabilization are all on the part of em. 
ployers in seasonal industries. 

Limitation of benefits for workers in seasonal 
industries may well result in destabilization of em. 
ployment if merit-rating provisions are in effect, 
Employers who ordinarily maintain a stable labor 
force, at some trouble and expense to themselves, 
may have an incentive to allow employment as 
well as production to fluctuate, in order that they 
may receive a seasonal classification. More 
over, there will be an incentive for employers in 
industries which have been determined seasonal 
to concentrate insofar as possible all unemploy- 
ment in the off season, thus in many cases forcing 
greater seasonality of operations in related in- 
dustries. 

The majority of the State laws which provide 
for the limitation of benefit payments to the active 
season specify that this period shall be the longest 
period during which “according to the best prac 
tice of the industry” it is customary to operate. 
It has been argued that the intention was to en- 
able the most stable employers in a seasonal in- 
dustry to qualify for reductions in their contribu 
tion rates as easily as employers in nonseasonal 
industries, while providing an incentive to les 
stable employers to lengthen their periods of 
operation. This argument has some merit in the 
case of a very few short-season industries where 
periodic shut-downs are really inevitable. Buti 
most seasonal industries, the “best’’ practice of 
the industry is year-round operation. And if it be 
assumed that what is meant by the phrase “best 
practice” is the practice of the majority of em 
ployers, the effect will be to sanction existing 
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irregularity of operation and to discourage future 
improvement. 

Under a pooled-fund system of unemployment 
insurance the payment of benefits to seasonal 
workers could be regarded as a subsidy to the 
industries in which they were employed only if 
knowledge that the workers were receiving benefits 
led the employers to reduce wage rates. The 
possibility of such a reduction would depend upon 
the relative bargaining power of workers and em- 
ployers in particular industries and perhaps upon 
the application of minimum-wage legislation. 
Moreover, only in the short-season industries 
would the relation between employment in the 
industry and unemployment be 
sufficiently direct to suggest a general reduction in 
wage rates. Where the incidence of unemploy- 
ment is unpredictable, as in industries with busy 
and slack seasons, it would be impossible to make 
reductions applying only to those workers who 
will later receive compensation. Knowledge that 
workers can draw benefits may lead some em- 
ployers to dismiss workers whom they would 
otherwise have tried to carry on their pay rolls. 
Such action would cause a slight destabilization of 
employment, but this result would occur as fre- 
quently in nonseasonal as in seasonal industries. 
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Administrative Problems 


Any specific limitation of the benefit rights of 
seasonal workers not only raises fundamental 
questions of policy but may lead to serious ad- 
ministrative complications. 

Several methods of limiting the payments to 
seasonal workers have been proposed. Eleven of 
the State laws call for payment of benefits only 
during the defined period of seasonal operations; in 
other words, benefits are not payable in the off 
season. The remaining State laws call either for 
an equitable adjustment of benefit rights or for 
limitations proportionate to the contributions 
received from the seasonal industry. The chief 
types of adjustment thus far suggested are: 

1. Lengthening the waiting period for workers 
in seasonal industries; 

2. Reducing the proportion of earnings of sea- 
sonal workers credited for benefit-payment pur- 
poses; and 

3. Segregating the wage credits (against which 
benefits may be charged) earned in seasonal and 
honseasonal employment, with the former avail- 
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able for use only during the defined seasonal period 
and the latter at any time during the year. 

The limitation of benefit payments to the de- 
fined seasonal period or the segregation of wage 
credits earned in seasonal and nonseasonal em- 
ployment would make it necessary for the admin- 
istrative agency to determine in advance the 
seasonal period for each seasonal industry and 
perhaps for special occupational groups within 
each seasonal industry. Even in the short-sea- 
son industries the timing of the season varies 
greatly from year to year because of weather 
conditions, changes in consumer demand, or the 
effect of the business cycle. Practices vary 
greatly from employer to employer. To disen- 
tangle these conditions and determine what is 
the normal season, or even the longest season 
permitted by the best practice in the industry, 
will require objectivity and wisdom, as well as 
adequate data. In the case of industries with 
year-round employment, but with busy and slack 
seasons, the difficulty of determining a seasonal 
period of operation is far greater, if not insu- 
perable. Moreover, in such industries, the saving 
to the fund from limitation of benefits to definite 
periods of the year might not be significant. 

The device of limiting benefit payments to a 
defined season is applicable, if at all, only to the 
short-season industries. Even in those industries, 
a difference of a week or two in the timing of the 
seasonal period may wipe out most of the possible 
saving to the fund by allowing many workers to 
draw most of the benefits to which their accumu- 
lated wage credits would entitle them. Moreover, 
the specification of a definite seasonal period may 
lead to real injustice as between workers, since for 
each worker chance in the timing of his lay-off and 
in the timing of operations in the particular firm 
by which he is employed will determine his benefit 
rights. If an attempt should be made to define 
an off season during which benefits were not 
payable in industries of the second type—those 
with busy and slack seasons—the inequities might 
be much greater. 

A further disadvantage in limiting benefit pay- 
ments to definite periods of the year is the fact 
that the seasonal worker, if he receives benefits at 
all, will receive them at widely separated time 
intervals. This will cause confusion, if not hard- 
ship, to the worker and administrative difficulty 
to the unemployment compensation agency. 
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Seventeen of the State laws define a seasonal 
worker as one who does not ordinarily have other 
work (or employment) in the off season. How 
difficult it will be to administer this provision de- 
pends partly on the decision made by the State as 
to the meaning of other work, and the tests estab- 
lished for employment during the off season. If 
employment in covered industry only is counted, 
the individual wage record will give some informa- 
tion, though it will not prove whether the worker 
“ordinarily” or regularly has other employment. 
Several of the laws specify that noncovered em- 
ployment also shall be considered. If a State 
interprets the provision to mean “substantial’’ 
employment in the off season, the necessity for 
exercise of judgment will arise in each case. Dis- 
puted claims are likely to be numerous, no matter 
what test is applied. 

The segregation of wage credits earned in sea- 
sonal and in nonseasonal industries would avoid 
this difficulty of distinguishing between workers, 
since an individual who had bad employment in a 
covered industry during the off season would auto- 
matically be permitted to draw benefits on the 
basis of the wage credits thus earned. This de- 
vice, however, would not take account of employ- 
ment in noncovered industries. So long as there 
are size-of-firm limitations on coverage, the device 
may, therefore, be very unfair. Nor would it 
allow for consideration of the individual’s custo- 
mary employment experience. It would lead to 
frequent interruptions in the payment of benefits 
to workers who at any time obtained employment 
in seasonal industries. From an administrative 
point of view, this method would necessitate 
setting up dual wage records and would intro- 
duce considerable complexities into the benefit 
procedures. 

The other two suggested methods of limiting 
benefit rights—lengthening the waiting period and 
decreasing the proportion of earnings credited— 
might be put into effect without administrative 
determination of a fixed seasonal period. The 
proportionate reduction in credits or increase in 
waiting period for specific industries would, how- 
ever, have to be determined on the basis of some 
measure of the “seasonality” of the industry. The 
difficulties of arriving at an equitable test of sea- 
sonality have already been discussed. In addi- 
tion, it would be necessary to set up criteria for 
distinguishing the seasonal workers from the non- 
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seasonal workers in seasonal industries. One ad. 
vantage of these two methods is that they both 
would make it possible for the fund or the employer 
to carry part of the burden of seasonal unemploy. 
ment, since wage credits could be reduced, or the 
waiting period increased, less than would be indi. 
cated by the measure of seasonality. These 
methods are better adapted to limitation of bene. 
fits for workers in industries of the second type, 
those with busy and slack seasons, than is any 
method based on the determination of a seasonal 
period. Whether benefits for workers in these 
industries should be limited by specific regulation 
is, however, highly questionable. And in prac. 
tice, the specific decisions made on the basis of 
these methods would probably prove difficult to 
justify either to the workers concerned or to the 
general public. 

It should be recognized that any special regula. 
tions applying to particular groups of workers ar 
certain to necessitate special types of reporting 
by employers and special methods of recordkeep- 
ing and benefit computation by the agency. Sueh 
regulations will, therefore, increase administrative 
-xpenses, and this increase should be taken into 
consideration in any estimate of the probable say- 
ings from limitation of benefits. 


Conclusion 


In the foregoing discussion it has been suggested 
that there are no conclusive a priori reasons for 
limiting the benefit rights of any but a very small 
group of workers in “‘seasonal”’ industries under s 
system designed to pay benefits on an insurance 
basis during limited periods of unemployment, to 
workers who are currently attached to the labor 
market. It has been pointed out that available 
information is inadequate to indicate what drain 
on the unemployment compensation funds of par- 
ticular States will result from benefit payments for 
seasonal unemployment. The danger of deple 
tion of funds because of payments of benefits 
seasonal workers would seem to be serious in only 
a few States, primarily those with limited coverage 
and few industries. It is probable that State 
with diversified industries can justifiably walt 
until after a year or two of experience with bene 
fit payments before applying special seasonal 
regulations. If special regulations prove neces 
sary, the resultant administrative adjustments cal 
better be made when the regular benefit-payme! 
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machinery is functioning smoothly than in the 
first months of benefit operations. 

It is important, however, that steps be taken 
now to assure the accumulation of relevant data 
on which future policy decisions may be based. 
Studies now in progress in a number of State un- 
employment compensation research divisions will 
add greatly to present knowledge of seasonal em- 
ployment. But the chief source of new informa- 
tion will be the experience of the benefit-paying 
States. 

If experience should demonstrate that seasonal 
unemployment is a serious problem for unemploy- 
ment compensation, analysis of that experience 
should also point the way to possible methods of 
handling the problem. In some States a large 
number of workers in short-season industries, who 
also have some employment in the off season, may 
qualify for benefits of such small amounts as hardly 
to justify the administrative cost of payment. 
This difficulty might be met either by more 
stringent eligibility requirements—which would 
exclude such workers entirely—or by a change in 
the ratio of benefits to earnings for lower-paid 
workers, so that everyone who qualified at all 
would be eligible for a given minimum number of 
weeks of benefit. If it is found that the chief 
problem is the threatened insolvency of unem- 
ployment compensation funds in a few States 
where there is a marked concentration of seasonal 
industries, a national reinsurance system which 
would effect a partial pooling of risks for the entire 
country might be the solution. If further study 
and experience indicate that in some States con- 
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siderable sums are paid year after year to workers 
in a few short-season industries operating for 6 or - 
8 months, and if it appears that the workers in 
these industries are not really looking for other 
work during the off season, limitation of benefits 
to the seasonal period may be decided upon. 

It is possible, although it does not now seem 
probable, that payments of benefits to workers on 
account of seasonal unemployment will result in a 
measurably excessive drain on unemployment 
compensation funds in many States. In such 
case, the adjustment within the insurance system 
might take the form either of restricted benefit 
rights or the use of additional sources of funds, 
such as employee contributions or Government 
subsidy. This situation might arise here, as it 
did in England, if benefits of almost unlimited 
duration were substituted for provisions of the 
present State laws relating benefits to previous 
earnings (or employment). In the absence of 
such a change, however, a heavy drain on the 
unemployment compensation funds in many 
States seems more likely to result from general 
disorganization of the labor market than from 
strictly seasonal unemployment. While stabiliza- 
tion of employment is important to the smooth 
functioning of unemployment insurance, the major 
policies directed specifically toward this end must 
probably be developed outside tbe insurance sys- 
tem itself, although the long-run effect of unem- 
ployment compensation in helping to stabilize 
economic activity through the maintenance of 
workers’ purchasing power should be taken into 
account. 
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THE INCIDENCE OF AID TO THE BLIND IN FOUR NEW 
ENGLAND STATES 


Ruts S. Brusu * 


The number of individuals receiving aid to the 
blind in relation to the population varies widely 
among States administering this type of public 
assistance under the provisions of title X of the 
Social Security Act. Even within the New 
England area variation is great. In April 1938 
four New England States—Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont—were administer- 
ing approved plans for aid to the blind under the 
Social Security Act. Maine has consistently 
administered aid to more blind persons, in relation 
to total population, than any other State admin- 
istering aid to the blind under the act. The wide 
variation in the rates in the four neighboring New 
England States invites speculation as to the fac- 
tors contributing to the differences in the extent to 
which this program has been put into effect. 

Among the important factors are variations in 
the extent of blindness in the general population; 
varying policies in transferring to the old-age 
assistance program recipients of aid to the blind 
who are eligible to receive old-age assistance; and 
inevitable differences in the several States’ inter- 
pretation of “need.” 

In the four New England States an individual 
is considered to be blind if with correcting lenses 
he has 20/200 or less vision in the better eye or a 
corresponding limitation of the visual field. 


Census of the Blind 

Little information is available concerning the 
actual extent of blindness in the United States. 
While a census of the blind was taken as part of 
the Fifteenth Decennial Census of the United 
States in 1930, the Bureau of the Census recog- 
nizes that the data on blindness are neither 
accurate nor complete.' The census enumerators 
did not record information concerning blind per- 
sons on the population schedule but used a supple- 
mentary schedule, on which was entered the name, 
sex, race, age, and post-office address of any 
person who was blind. It is probable that the 

* Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public Assistance 
Research 


1 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, The Blind and DeaJ-Mutes in the 
United States, 1980, p. 2. 
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enumerators sometimes failed to obtain informa. 
tion for this supplementary schedule ithe 
through negligence or because of the tendency op 
the part of relatives to conceal the presence of 
blind persons in their families. Furthermore, 
the degree of visual defect was not determined by 
medical criteria. 


According to the census, Maine had the largest 
proportion of blind individuals in the general 
population reported by any New England State, 
and Massachusetts had the smallest proportion 
reported by any of the four States included ip 
this study. Only two States—Missouri and Ney 
Mexico—showed larger proportions of blind per. 
sons than Maine. In Maine in 1930, as shown in 
table 1, the census enumerated 626 blind persons 
in the population, but in April 1938 there were 
1,268 recipients of aid to the blind, or twice the 
1930 number. The Division of Pensions, the 
agency which administers aid to the blind under 
the Social Security Act, reports that all but six 
recipients of aid to the blind have been examined 
by ophthalmologists. The discrepancy between 
the two figures is partly accounted for by the 
passage of time. Without doubt, also, the census 
enumeration was incomplete for the State. 

In April 1938 New Hampshire also was provid- 
ing aid to more blind individuals than were 


Table 1.—Number of blind individuals and number per 
100,000 population enumerated in 1930, listed on State 
registers on selected dates, and receiving aid to the 
blind in four New England States, April 1938 





Massa- New 7, 











Item | Maine! chu Hamp- — 
| | setts shire 
= _— 
Number of blind individuals: 
Fifteenth Decennial Census of the 
United States: 1930................. | 626] 1,924 251 vei) 
State register of the blind!__............|. Si Pai 5, 270 667 |.....- 
Receiving aid to the blind, April 1938._.| 1,268 | 1,058 200 | il 
Number of blind individuals per 100,000 
total population: | 
Fifteenth Decennial Census of the | 
United States’ 1930.................- 79 45 54 | 0 
State register of the blind ?._........... PERS. 119 131 |... 
Receiving aid to the blind, April 19383. | 148 24 67; @ 








1 Data for Massachusetts are as of Nov. 30, 1937; for New Hampshire, aso 
a | 21, 1938. 

1 Rates based on total population estimated by the Social Security Board 
with the advice of the U. S. Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 1937. 
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enumerated in 1930. In the other two States, 
however, the number of recipients in April 1938 
was less than the number of persons enumerated 
as “blind” in 1930. (See table 1.) 


State Registers of the Blind 


In two States— Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire—additional information is available as to 
the extent of blindness. Both the division of the 
blind of the Department of Education in Massa- 
chusetts and the Board of Welfare and Relief in 
New Hampshire maintain registers which are 
intended to include all blind persons in the State. 
These registers are believed by the agencies main- 
taining them to be substantially complete and 
accurate. No medical tests, however, are given 
in either State as a prerequisite to registration, 
and some of the persons registered doubtless 
would not be considered blind according to objec- 
tive standards approved by the Social Security 
Board for use in establishing eligibility for aid to 
the blind. On November 30, 1937, there were 
5,270 persons listed on the Massachusetts register, 
as contrasted with the 1,924 persons enumerated in 
1930 and the 1,058 persons receiving aid to the 
blind in April 1938 under a plan approved by the 
Social Security Board. In New Hampshire there 
were 667 persons listed on the State register on 
May 21, 1938, as contrasted with the 251 enu- 
merated in 1930 and the 290 receiving aid to the 
blind under the Social Security Act in April of this 
year. (See table 1.) 

Comparison of the figures in table 1 indicates 
that there is no reliable basis for approximating 
the extent of blindness in the population of the 
two States which do not maintain registers. 
It cannot, therefore, be determined with any 
degree of accuracy whether there is any direct 
relationship between the extent of blindness and 
the extent to which blind persons are aided in 
Maine and Vermont. 


Age Requirements 


Other variable factors which have an important 
bearing on the rates for aid to the blind are the 
minimum and maximum age limitations pre- 
scribed by statute or by policy for eligibility for 
aid to the blind in the different States. Of the 


It may be that there are still on the register some names of persons whose 
Vision has been restored or who have died. 
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Table 2.—Number of individuals and number per 100,000 
population ' in specified age groups receiving aid to the 
blind in four New England States, April 1938 





Recipients of specified age 
































| ‘Total, all ages 16-64 years | © years and 
| 
State Number per Num- 
100,000 total Num- ber per 
population ber pe: 100, 000 
stam Num- 100-10} um-| pope 
ber 16 ber ation ber 65 
All | years | 16-64 years 
ages | and | years and 
over | over 
a 
a | 1,288 | 148 | 205 | 499} 93] 769) 915 
Massachusetts... .....- | 1,058 | 24 | 1732 813 227 245 76 
New Hampshire.....- | 290 57 | 77 142 44 148 285 
(Ea 141 | 37 251 85 335 56 147 
i J | 





1 Based on population in specified age groups estimated as of July 1, 1937, by 
the Social Security Board with the advice of the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

2 No estimates of population aged 16-21 are available; it was, therefore, 
necessary to make age 16 the lower limit for the computations for Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont, although these 2 States do not administer aid to blind 
persons under 21 years of age. 


four New England States, none gives this type 
of public assistance to children under 16 years 
of age. Needy blind children under 16 are 
doubtless cared for under some other program. 
Sixteen is the minimum age prescribed by the 
Maine law and is also the minimum age according 
to New Hampshire policy. The Massachusetts 
and Vermont laws, however, establish the mini- 
mum age at 21 years. Since, in all four States, 
no individuals under 16 years of age are eligible 
to receive aid to the blind, the rates might well 
be based on the population 16 years of age and 
over, rather than on the total population. Chang- 
ing the base increases the rates materially, as is 
shown in table 2. 

Policies also differ among the States with re- 
spect to maximum age. In Massachusetts, the 
policy is to transfer to the old-age assistance 
program those recipients of aid to the blind who 
reach the age of 65 and meet the other require- 
ments of the program. Furthermore, no applica- 
tions are accepted from aged blind individuals 
who are eligible for old-age assistance. On the 
other hand, Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
do not transfer aged blind persons to the old- 
age assistance program and ordinarily accept 
applications from aged blind persons even though 
they are eligible for old-age assistance. Thus 
the proportions of individuals of different ages 
receiving aid to the blind vary significantly in 
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the several States. This difference in policy, 
of course, has an important bearing on the rates, 
since it is well established that the incidence of 
blindness increases with age. 


Chart I.—Percentage distribution of individuals receiv- 
ing aid to the blind, under 65 years of age and 65 years 
of age and over, in four New England States, 
April 1938 
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Analysis by age of the recipients of aid to the 
blind in each of the four States has been made to 
determine the relative proportion of individuals 
in different age groups. These proportions, as 
of April 1938, are shown in table 3. 

In Maine, 61 percent of the recipients of aid 
to the blind are 65 years of age and over, as com- 
pared with only 23 percent in Massachusetts, 
where the policy is to transfer the aged blind to 
the old-age assistance rolls when possible. In 
New Hampshire 51 percent, and in Vermont 40 
percent of the recipients of aid to the blind are 
65 years of age and over. The relative propor- 
tions of recipients under 65, and 65 and over, are 
shown in chart I. 

To determine the effect of age on the relative 
numbers of recipients, separate rates have been 
computed for the group under 65 years of age and 
for the group aged 65 and over. The first was 
computed on the estimated population 16-64 
years of age and the second on the estimated 
population 65 years of age and over. These 
rates are given in table 2. 

In the group under 65 years of age, the rate 
in Maine is 93 per 100,000 population 16-64 
years of age. This is more than twice the cor- 
responding New Hampshire rate and nearly 
three times the comparable Vermont rate. In 
Maine, the rate for recipients 65 years of age and 
over is 915 per 100,000 population in that age 
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group. This rate is more than three times the 
corresponding rate in New Hampshire and mop 
than six times that in Vermont, which has the 
same policy of retaining aged blind persons op 


the rolls of the agency for the blind. It is evident 
that in both the younger and older age groups 
the Maine rates are exceptionally high in relation 
to those of neighboring States. 


Variability of Standards of Need 


A third important factor affecting the incidenee 
of aid to the blind is the variability in the standards 
of need applied in determining eligibility in the 
different States. Facts concerning the standards 
of need can be obtained only by a study of budgets 
and of individual case records, which has not been 
possible in this analysis. 


In Summary 


It is clear that, although rates based on the 
total population of the States are necessarily an 
extremely crude measure for determining or con- 
paring the incidence of aid to the blind, adequate 
rates cannot be computed until the extent of 
blindness in the population of the different States 
is satisfactorily established. The 1930 census 
data on blindness were admittedly unsatisfactory 
for this purpose. The State registers, although 
they are believed by the agencies maintaining 


Table 3.—Age distribution of recipients of aid to the 
blind in four New England States, April 1938 
































New 
} Massa- a 7 
Age in completed years | Maine | chusetts | ome - | Vermont 
| Number of recipients 
= l 
Se ere | 1,268} 11,088 | 290 114 
0 EE a eee eee 76 | 3125 ; 24 12 
RTE LEER 145 | 280 47 a 
sO Ter 278 | 423 | 71 cy 
| RNR ORR 478 | 181 | 115 | » 
|.” Sas ee 291 62 33 I 
Percent 
Ce 100. 0 100.0 | 100.@| "1000 
is 6.0 211.8 8.3 192 
| ES Se 11.4 2.6 16.2 10.1 
REE ERR IE ES. 21.9 40.4 24.5 319 
i cca 37.7 17.1 39. 6 7.0 
Sis ccubhbndcusbedendaas 23.0 5.9 11.4 121 








; Includes 2 recipients, aged 65 years or over, exact age unknown; represents 
0. reent. 
P ; ncludes 1 recipient, aged 65 years or over, exact age unknown; represent! 
L recent. 
3 Includes only persons 21 years and over. 
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them to be substantially complete, do not demand 
medical tests as a prerequisite to registration and 
are not therefore on a basis comparable to the 
standards on which eligibility for aid is estab- 
lished. Without doubt, the rates could be made 
gmewhat more comparable by using as the 
base the general population of the age groups 
actually benefiting from the program for aid to 
the blind. The age groups affected, however, 
vary from State to State with differences in 
statutes and policies. Until it is possible to 
compute rates on the population at risk—that 
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is, on the blind population in specified age groups— 
it will be important to keep always in mind the 
fact that the crude rates must be interpreted in 
the light of various variable factors for which, 
at the present time, positive adjustment cannot 
be made. 

In conclusion, it would seem within the prov- 
ince of this article to suggest that one of the 
research foundations for the blind or some Federal 
or other public or private agency make further 
study of the prevalence of blindness and its 
causes. 
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WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT UNDER THE OLD-AGE 
INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Joun J. Corson * 


Facts concerning wages and employment within 
the coverage of the Federal old-age insurance 
program have been awaited eagerly. These data 
will cast light on the scope and administration 
of old-age insurance and will be of material value 
in planning future administration. They will 
also be of value for the view they will provide, 
on a more comprehensive scale than has ever 
before been available, of economic factors in the 
lives of a very large share of the population and 
in the organization of American industry. Basic 
data were not available in advance to make it 
possible to estimate precisely the number of per- 
sons who would receive ‘“wages’’ as defined in 
title II of the Social Security Act or the numbers 
of workers and employers taxable under title VIII. 
Operating data obtained up to the present time 
have provided a basis only for approximations of 
the coverage of the program. It is known, for 
example, that more than 40 million account num- 
bers have been assigned under the system in 
response to workers’ applications; but it is known 
also that account numbers have been issued to 
workers who have not been engaged in employ- 
ment covered by the program and may never be 
so engaged. 

Actual data on the numbers of workers and of 
employers affected currently by the plan, on the 
aggregate of wages involved, and on many other 
factors vital to administration, to actuarial esti- 
mates for the future, and to general economic 
analyses have had to await receipt of reports from 
employers. These reports of wages paid to em- 
ployees covered by the program are made initially 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue in connection 
with the tax payments required under the act 
and are then referred to the Social Security Board 
for use in conjunction with the maintenance of 
the wage records which will evidence the benefits 
for which workers qualify under the provisions of 
the act. 

Data on wages and employment within the 
coverage of the program are now becoming avail- 
able from employers’ returns for the calendar year 


*Director, Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Social Security Board. 


1937. Figures given below are based on reports 
received by the Social Security Board for each of 
two 6-month reporting periods during that year, 
For each of these periods approximately 1,7 
million employers made returns showing the total 
number of different employees who appeared on 
the pay roll at any time during the reporting 
period and the total amount of taxable wages 
paid. These returns were itemized by individual 
wage reports for each employee, showing his 
name and account number and the total amount 
of taxable wages paid to him. Tabulations of the 
information derived from the employers’ returns 
for the first 6 months of 1937 include 35.7 million 
such wage items, aggregating $14 billion; for the 


Table 1.—Old-age insurance: Number of employer 
returns ' and number and amount of employee wage 
items* received by the Social Security Board, by 
reporting periods, calendar year 1937 


[000 omitted] 





Employer returns for the year 
January-December 1937 


Item 




















For report- | For report- 

+ | ing period | ing period 

Total, 1937 January- | July-De 

June 1937 |cember 1937 

Number of employer returns_....__. 3, 388 1, 658 1,70 
Number of employee wage items re- 

SE ere | 72, 747 35, 655 37,092 

Amount of wage items reported *__._. |$27. 928, 176 |$14, 018, 511 $13, 900, 665 





! Employer returns on Form 8S-2 made to the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in reporting information pamew poy taxable wages under title VIII of the 
8 Security Act and referred to the Social Security Board for use in main- 
tenance of w records. 

? Each employee wage item represents the total amount of taxable wages 
paid to an individual by any 1 employer during a reporting period. 

+ This tabulation includes data on 94.6 percent of the employer returns for 
1937 received by the Bureau of Internal Revenue as of Aug. 20, 1938, and 963 
percent of the wage items received by Social Security Board as of Aug. 2, 
1938. 
second, 37.1 million wage items, aggregating $13.9 
billion. Reports for both periods continue to 
reach the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and must 
be audited for tax purposes before being referred 
to the Board for recordkeeping purposes. Com- 
plete totals for 1937 are not yet available, but it 
is believed that subsequent data will not greatly 
modify those here presented, which relate to more 
than 94 percent of the employers from whom 


reports for 1937 had been received by the Bureau 
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of Internal Revenue by August 20, 1938, and to 
about 96 percent of the total number of employee 
wage items received by the Social Security Board 
by August 26. 

The number of different workers to whom these 
wage and salary payments were made during a 
reporting period cannot be obtained by counting 
the wage items listed on all employers’ returns. 
Labor turn-over causes a certain amount of over- 
lapping in the reports from different employers, 
since the name and account number of a person 
who was engaged by more than one concern during 
the 6-month period would have been listed on the 
return made by each of his employers. It is 
estimated that the 35.7 million wage items re- 
ported for the first 6 months of 1937 and the 37.1 
million for the second 6 months represent wages 
received by about 32.5 million different persons, 
or approximately 60 percent of the country’s 


gainful workers. An unduplicated count of work- 
ers who received wages in covered employment in 
1937 will be available later in tabulations of data 
from the wage records maintained by the Social 
Security Board, in which all amounts reported for 
an individual by all his employers are brought 
together in his individually numbered account. 
These later tabulations will make available sig- 
nificant figures on wages and salaries. The total 
amounts received by individual workers during 
successive years will be essential for actuarial esti- 
mates as well as for computation of benefit pay- 
ments. These totals may also give some indica- 
tion of the proportion of these workers who have 
been engaged in regular or in more or less sporadic 
covered employment; the amounts reported for 
some workers for the 6-month period doubtless will 
be so low that it may be inferred that they were 
employed only occasionally under the coverage of 


Chart I.—Old-age insurance: Distribution of number of employer returns | and number and amount of employee 
wage items * by number of such items on employer’s return for July-December 1937 
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' Employer returns on Form SS-2 made to the Bureau of Internal Revenue to report information concerning taxable wages under title VIII of the Social 
Security Act, and referred to the Social Security Board for use in maintenance of wage records. 
’ Each employee wage item represents the total amount of taxable wages paid to an individual by any 1 employer during a reporting period. 
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the law. Unquestionably, there are considerable wage items has no significance. An attempt to sae 
numbers of persons who ordinarily work in occu- _use such an average as a statement of average on 
pations excepted under the act, such as agricul- _ wages and salaries would also be open to objection pu 
ture, domestic service in a private home, or self- on the ground that payments in excess of $3,000 rev 
employment, but who receive from time to time _ received by an individual during a year from g | off 
wages which are counted toward old-age benefits. single employer are not included in the aggregate wh 
Because of these two unknown factors—the of taxable wages. sal 
number of different individuals represented in the It also is not possible to obtain directly from wh 
aggregate of wage payments and the varying these returns data to indicate the distribution of | ¢qj 
amount of employment per individual during the covered employment, in terms either of workers or | the 
period—the average amount of these employee of wages, among the States and other jurisdictions | off 
Table 2.—Old-age insurance: Number of employer returns,' and number and amount of employee wage items, ind 
by number of such items on employer’s return for July-December 1937, with total amounts of employee wage oth 
items for January—December 1937 | he 
i 
—— | 
July-December 1937 ] 
a ) sib 
Employer returns | Employee wage items x. — of . 
Number of employee wage items on leemne Tae t10 
employer’s return — oa 
| | ; December 1937 | Ste 
Siete Fusewnt I guidlines | Percent Ameune Povcent x. uae Be yp | (000 omitted) 
Number of tota Number orton | se cen of tot paces 
number | | number | (000 omitted) | onount are Ta 
return eat 
| | | — | _—_ 7 j : ; 
a iasennaitinniAidiceameithd tssenhenaeaiion! 1, 730, 104 | 100.0 | 37, 092, 386 100. 0 $13, 909, 665 100. 0 $8, 040 $27, 928, 176 = 
- = pa — er rens me —— prong —=— = . —_——= ) inf 
a 1, 317, 758 76.2 | 4, 063, 717 11.0 | 1, 393, 752 10.0 1, 058 2, 687, 307 
| | —_—— | ——— | —____ - —__—______ 
a ncicieiniahieseeibihaihteeiihiastiinentintiacciamninietedtbieaiil 437, 936 25.3 | 437, 936 | 1.2 148, 634 1.1 339 290,34 ext 
| BOE Ls. ©, 1 CRRA 261, 644 15.1 | 523, 288 | 1.4 | 176, 213 | 1.3 673 346, 062 ap] 
iptiieidaeentateretednatinncnpil 177, 452 10.3 532, 358 14 178, 313 1.3 1, 005 348, 14] . 
vbdaiiapnbaebanndeascpaisnenesones 124, 817 7.2 09, 268 | 1.4 | 168, 889 1.2 1, 353 320) 809 ind 
pdiaibineecibasanneresenamundeniail 95, 051 5.5 475, 255 | 1.3 166, 623 1.2 1, 753 314, 956 
DhaGidaeenenntcndecandatameedsbes 74, 221 4.3 445, 326 | 1.2 158, 374 1.1 2, 134 208, §7 dat 
| NE ACEO TPT 61, 208 3.6 428, 456 | 1.2 150, 250 11 2, 455 294, 923 
Nitti casechsocecencouehons 47,031 27 | 376, 248 | 1.0 133, 540 9 2, 839 248, 5d ger 
neni ancckeenbesstescetaneenssmnd 38, 398 | 2.2 345, 582 9 112,916 8 2, 941 215, 7) 
ET 363, 938 | 21.0} 9,847,868/ 25| 3,264,5¢| 23.5 8,970 “6,308, 008 
Ol aisrteaenesbicciecbiis 184, 004 10.6| 2,490,819 6.7) 825, 064 5.9 4, 484 1, 564, 70 wa 
lptebcetpdeniatowstencceadaan 69, 839 4.0 | 1, 668, 374 | 4.5 | 557, 014 | 4.0 7, 976 1, 078, 990 sen 
ly ne 38, 036 | 22) 1, 295, 584 | 3.5 | 430, 497 | 3.1 11, 318 835, 982 
SM iccmisiacnnninecsoansbns 23, 345 1.4 1, 030, 811 2.8 | 339, SO4 2.4 | 14, 558 671, S81 in 
iis atntateannmimanacenenen 16, 110 9 | 874, 217 | 2.3 289, 368 2.1 17, 962 560, 140 
gp - ae 11, 433 7 735, 076 | 2.0 | 243, 613 1.8 21, 308 481, 427 De 
Tl ithcnivtonsténaniaccnsspneonsin“ 8, 781 5 | 651, 702 | 1.8 | 216, 060 1.6 24, 605 429, 504 ‘ 
EE Dsgdtubasassqunctsdanaces 6, 790 14 | 572, 734 | 1.5 | 187,814 1.3 27, 660 7, 480 tior 
lliielidedbcarnnessdsnmbanaandid 5, 600 . 528, 541 | 1.4 | 175, 230 1.3 31, 291 34, 28 
] —SS=aEoaS=S=_ SS. OOo = = = J bill 
44, 867 | 26} 11,296,932 30.5 | 3, 869, 233 27.8 86, 238 7,900,001 
25, 085 1.5 3, 477, 420 | 9.4) 1, 145, 033 | 8.2 5, 646 231,00 j PAO. 
8, 431 5 2, 044, 506 5.5 | 672, 689 | 4.8 79, 788 1, 358, 961 une 
4, 164 2 1, 435, 238 | 3.9 489, 085 3.5 | 117, 456 992, 340 
2, 497 1 1, 113, 546 | 3.0 | 388, 405 2.8 | 155, 548 791, 675 sec 
1, 636 | a3 895, 500 | 2.4 | 318, 121 | 2.3 | 194, 450 662, 516 
1, 132 1 733, 799 | 2.0 | 258, 668 1.9 228, 505 527, 131 ma’ 
795 Ss 590, 168 | 1.6 | 217, 532 | 1.6 273, 625 | 458, 889 
609 @) 515, 908 | 1.4 | 195, 002 | 1.4 | 320, 201 3us, 263 exe, 
518 (@) 490, 847 | 1.3 | 134, 698 | 1.3 | 356, 560 453, 153 
3, 346 2 7, 315, 996 | 19.7|  3103,001| 223| 927,376) 6, 582,282 ry 
2,171 2 | 2, 885, 338 7.8 | 1, 128,051 | 8.1 | 519, 600 2, 661, 74 a 
550 (*) 1, 336, 409 | 3.6 5A7, 153 | 3.9 | 904, 823 1, 058, 153 Tre 
251 (3) 866, 252 2.3 394, 301 | 2.8 | 1, 570, 920 750, 936 
141 (3) 628, 519 | 1.7 236, 308 | 21 2; 080, 563 585, 374 pay 
81 (3) 441, 526 1.2 | 215, 038 | 1.6 | 2, 654, 791 431, 571 - 
55 (3) 7,413 | 1.0 169, 264 | 1.2 | 3, 077, 525 350, 338 to a 
46 () 346, 383 9 | 152, 283 | 1.1 3, 310, 508 304, 792 
29 (3) 245, 929 | 7 | 113, 754 a 3, 922, 562 263, 767 for 
22 (3) 208, 227 | 5 | 96, 849 7 4, 402, 250 175, 607 
15 /  @) | 4,867, 888 | 123 | 2,279, 155 | 16.4 | 11,687,973 4, 829,573 vn 
N 
1 Employer returns on Form SS-2 made to the Bureau of Internal Revenue to report information concerning taxable wages under title VIII of the Social . 8 
Security Act and referred to the Security Board for use in maintenance of wage records. whe 
3 Each employee wage item represents the total amount of taxable wages paid to an individual by any 1 employer during a reporting period. paid 
+ Less than one-twentieth of 1 percent. est, e 
by M 
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included under the Social Security Act. Returns 
made by business concerns with branches in a 
number of places ordinarily are filed at the internal 
revenue office in the district in which the head 
office of the firm is located. Thus, the State in 
which the tax payment was made is not neces- 
sarily that in which the employment occurred for 
which these wages and taxes were paid. A dis- 
tribution of tax returns by the States in which 
they were received by the internal revenue district 
offices shows a high concentration in the large 
industrial States along the eastern seaboard and in 
other States where large corporations maintain 
headquarters for an organization which may ex- 
tend into many other areas of the country. 

From other records of the Board it may be pos- 
sible, however, to make estimates of the distribu- 
tion of wage and employment data to indicate the 
States in which these wage earners were working. 
Tabulations of this type and also tabulations indi- 
eating distribution of employers and employees by 
industries will be completed at a later date. Such 
information will make it possible to evaluate the 
extent to which the old-age insurance program is 
applicable to employment in the more and the less 
industrialized areas of the country, and will afford 
data of much interest in connection with more 
general industrial and economic analyses. 

It is evident that the total amount of taxable 
wages reported—$27.9 billion for the year—repre- 
sents a large share of all wage and salary payments 
in the United States. It is estimated by the 
Department of Commerce! that total compensa- 
tion of employees during 1937, including $1.9 
billion in work relief wages and $0.9 billion in em- 
ployers’ contributions for old-age insurance and 
unemployment under the social 
security program, was $46.7 billion. This esti- 
mate, of course, includes wages and salaries from 
excepted occupations as well as from employment 
covered by provisions of the Social Security Act; 
moreover, the taxable wages reported to the 
Treasury and recorded by the Board do not include 
payments in excess of $3,000 made by an employer 
toan employee within a calendar year. Allowance 
for the latter factor would increase the proportion 


compensation 





‘Nathan, Robert R. ‘National Income in 1937 Largest Since 1929.” 
U.8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Survey of Current Business, Vol. 18, No. 6 (June 1938), p. 13. Total income 
paid out in 1937, including compensation of employees, dividends and inter- 
est, entrepreneurial withdrawals, and net rents and royalties, was estimated 
by Mr. Nathan to be $69.3 billion. 
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of the total wage and salary payments received by 
covered employees to the total of all wage and 
salary payments in the United States. After the 
program has been in operation for several years, 


Table 3.—Old-age insurance: Cumulative percentage 
distributions of number of employer returns! and 
number and amount of employee wage items,’ by 
number of such items on employer’s return for 
July-December 1937 

















Percent of total— 
Number of employee wage items 
on employer’s return Number of | Number of |} Amount of 
employer | employee | employee 

returns | wage items} wage items 

Sn :anadcnasweednnnnsdddinebbhenhdnwal 25.3 1.2 3 
D aacanaeececianessusdesanltainbanen 40.4 2.6 2.4 
EE I OEE EE! LEE 50.7 4.0 3.7 
G0 57.9 5.4 4.9 
Pin ntbatinnnaresenpamittiettedinitiienalee 63.4 6.7 6.1 
Be nanceusosccnsecsunasedéaannbneetaid 7.7 7.9 7.2 
| eee ee ee | 71.3 9.1 8.3 
RR eS Se P Ak SE 74.0 10.1 9.2 
aa ea 76.2 11.0 10.0 
Dnccunnicccnnndipetianabenniensdialde 86.8 17.7 15.9 
29 90.8 22.2 19.9 
ey Pay ts ESR | 93.0 25.7 23.0 
OK, in cabencisadpuabactmieeaea 04. 4 28. 5 25.4 
Mb éudanndcbaanaghobodddebebhiddasbeadt 95.3 30.8 27.5 
Wis pindeneneeécadoseenignbnabeaaaane 96. 0 32.8 29.3 
is on antinstbogssidueabanbainsiess 96. 5 34.6 30.9 
Tilda caningdnunadetdadnnmennadetid iene 06.9 36.1 32.2 
Gis, cecannceseccstbdnendyedsdsatbanne 97.2 37.5 33.5 
ee ee 98.7 46.9 41.7 
SS ERE 2 Ee 99.2 52.4 46.5 
RE RS RE ees, ae ee 99. 4 56.3 50.0 
EIR BRT. OP BOT 99. 5 59.3 52.8 
SS er 99.6 61.7 55.1 
699_. : 99.7 63.7 57.0 
, ee SY 99.8 65.3 58.6 
809 99.8 66.7 60.0 
RES ME EAN Ay 99. 8 68.0 61.3 
CO 100.0 75.8 69.4 
SERRA AE +. Ree Ar 100. 0 79.4 73.3 
3,999_. ‘ 100. 0 81.7 76.1 
Dil innnbédaduddnobeboedtheaeaadndas 100. 0 83.4 78.2 
Biting ssanenigainatiatimpaegpuntinins 100.0 84. 6 79.8 
AS FS 100. 0 85.6 81.0 
Rpinieadaneebecacesceutsdtiebannuliie | 100. 0 86. 5 82.1 
RIE SS FESS 100.0 7.2 82.9 
| rr BESS ee 100. 0 87.7 83. 6 
CO SSE 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 

| 








1 Employer returns on Form SS-2 made to the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to report information concerning taxable wages under title VIII of the Social 
Security Act, and referred to the Social Security Board for use in maintenance 
of wage records. 

? Each employee wage item represents the total amount of taxable wages 
paid to an individual by any 1 employer during a reporting period. 
figures for taxable wages for successive periods will 
constitute an important indicator of business 
trends and national income. Starting with 1938, 
these figures will be available from quarterly 
rather than semiannual tax returns. 

The most striking conclusion to be drawn from 
the present data is the extent to which industrial 
and commercial employment and earnings are con- 
centrated in large business concerns. Tables 2 and 
3 indicate the distribution of the total number and 
amount of employee wage items according to the 
number of such items listed on employers’ returns 
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for the second 6-month period in 1937.2 As has 
been pointed out, the number of wage items on 
each employer return indicates the total number 
of individuals to whom taxable wages were paid at 
some time during this second 6 months, not the 
number of employees engaged at any one time or 
the number typically on the pay roll. In estab- 
lishments where there is a large labor turn-over— 
in the construction industries, for example—the 
number of wage items listed by a concern for the 
6-month period may be much larger than the 
number of employees at work on a typical day. 
In the groupings in tables 2 and 3, a concern which 
usually has relatively few employees on the pay 
roll but has a high labor turn-over may appear, 
therefore, in the same category as an establish- 
ment with a larger number of employees on the 
ordinary pay roll but little turn-over. This con- 
sideration, however, does not affect the general 
situation suggested by the tabulations. 

It will be noted from table 3 that a fourth of 
the employer returns reported only one employee 
wage item for the whole 6-month period and 
that the total of these wage items constitute 
only 1.2 percent of the total number and 1.1 
percent of the total amount of such items reported 
by all employers. At the other end of the scale 
are some 0.2 percent of the employer returns— 
listing 1,000 or more wage items—which account 
for nearly a third (32 percent) of all such items 
and for an even larger share (38.7 percent) of 
the aggregate amount of reported taxable wages. 
The largest concerns included in the tabulation— 
those listing 10,000 or more individual wage items 
for the period—represented less than one-twentieth 
of 1 percent of the reporting employers and in- 
cluded 12.3 percent of the total number and 16.4 
percent of the total amount of the wage items. 
(See tables 2 and 3.) 

The high concentration of employment and of 
earnings in a relatively small proportion of the 
concerns covered by the system, and the evidence 
of large numbers of employers whose workers and 
wages represent a relatively small share of those 
covered, are obviously of importance to the Board 
and to the Treasury Department in administering 
old-age insurance. It will also be of special 
significance in connection with the tax under 








4 Tables for the first 6 months, while somewhat less complete, show sub- 
stantially the same distributions and therefore are not reproduced here. 
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title IX of the Social Security Act, which is levied 
on employers of eight or more during a specified 
period, and with administration of State unem. 
ployment compensation laws, where coverage, 
for purposes both of contributions and benefits, 
is governed by size-of-firm provisions.  Thesg 
tabulations cannot be used directly to measur 
the extent of reporting and other problems whieh 
confront State unemployment compensation ad. 
ministrators. They suggest, however, the dif. 
fering problems in such administration which 
arise under a law, for example, which cover 
employers of eight or more and one which covers 
employers of one or more, and the relation of 
such a differential to a law’s coverage of em. 
ployment and pay rolls within that State. Em. 
ployer reports for 1938 under the old-age insuranee 
program will facilitate further analysis of covered 
employers by size of firm, since they will include 
an item for the number of employees on the pay 
roll for the pay-roll period nearest the end of 
each quarter. 

In other than administrative terms, these 
figures suggest the circumstances in which the 
old-age insurance program has been established 
and is functioning. They show that there an 
still hundreds of thousands of small business 
concerns—the little shops and family firms which 
have played so important a part in the industrial 
and commercial development of the United 
States. Employers in such concerns still con 
stitute the very large majority of all employes 
in the comprehensive area of business activity 
covered by the old-age insurance program. From 
the workers’ standpoint, however, the picture is 
wholly different. It is evident that a large 
proportion of the wage earners for whom these 
reports were made were working in factories, 
mills, mines, stores, and offices where much o@ 
all of the old personal relationship between worker 
and employer had been supplanted by the im 
personal relationships of modern large-scale in- 
dustry and business. Old-age insurance is a big 
undertaking designed to cope with one of the 
problems which modern industrial development 
has accentuated. It represents a partnership 
into which workers and employers and Gover 
ment have entered to ensure for millions of persons 
a greater degree of individual and social! security 
than any of the three could effect alone. 
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Benefit payments in July for total and partial 
ynemployment totaled nearly $36.6 million, a de- 
cine of 8.2 percent from June. This decline 
marked the first significant decrease since January ; 
18 of the 25 States ' which paid benefits in both 
June and July reported reductions. The decrease 
reflects primarily the reemployment of some 
workers and the exhaustion of wage credits of 
others. States showing decreases of more than 10 
percent in the amount of benefits paid in July were 
Alabama, the District of Columbia, Maine, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, New York, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
yania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and West Vir- 
ginia. Decreases of approximately $1.4 million 
and $1 million were reported by New York and 
Pennsylvania, respectively, while a number of the 
smaller States reported reductions ranging from 
approximately $200,000 to $500,000. The bulk 
of the decrease occurred in payments for total un- 
employment. Special reports to the Social Secu- 
rity Board from several States indicated that re- 
employment was a significant factor underlying 
the decreased payments. New Hampshire re- 
ported that large numbers of workers laid off in 
June in the shoe industry were reemployed in 
July. New York indicated that some seasonal 
employment may have been responsible for its 
reduced payments. Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
Virginia reported that exhaustion of wage credits 
and reemployment of recipients of benefits con- 
tributed to a reduction in the amount of benefits 
paid out by those States. 

While the decline in payments was accompanied 
by a sharp drop of nearly 20 percent in the number 
of initial claims for benefits filed in those States 
which had been paying benefits in June, the volume 
of claims accepted in Iowa, Michigan, and South 
Carolina, where benefits first became payable in 
July, more than offset the decrease. The number 
of initial claims for unemployment benefits in these 
3 States totaled more than 322,000. (See table 3.) 
Eleven of the 19 States showing decreases reported 
reductions ranging from 20 to 42 percent. The 





' Michigan and South Carolina made no payments because of the length 
of the waiting period; lowa made payments only in the last week of July. 
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THE MONTH 


smallest decline—5.4 percent—occurred in Texas, 
while Massachusetts reported the largest decline— 
41.7 percent. In only 4 of the 25 States which had 
paid benefits in June were increases in initial claims 
reported, and in no case was the increase greater 
than 6 percent. 

Placements of job seekers in July by the Em- 
ployment Service totaled 226,855, which, on the 
basis of the number of working days in that month, 
represented a 1.5-percent decrease from the pre- 
ceding month. The decline in July reflected 
primarily a sharp decrease in public placements. 

Contributions received by the benefit-paying 
States exceeded payments during the month, 
resulting in the addition of 1.7 percent to the 
total funds available for benefits. (See table 1.) 
As of the end of July, a net addition of 7.8 per- 
cent had been made to this reserve since benefits 
first became payable. The States on a monthly 
collection basis added 10.3 percent to their reserve, 
and those on a quarterly collection basis added 6.3 
percent. It should be recognized that the bulk 
of the contributions due on the second quarter 
pay rolls to the States collecting quarterly are 
not recorded by most agencies until August. 
The status of the reserves in the States collecting 
quarterly will, therefore, be more accurately 
reflected when August data are available. 

A number of States on a monthly collection 
basis continue to show substantial drafts upon 
their reserves to meet current benefit obligations. 
Outstanding in this respect are New Hampshire, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, and West Virginia. Rhode 
Island and West Virginia have paid out $1.59 and 
$1.89, respectively, for each dollar in contribu- 
tions received over the 7-month period. Among 
the States collecting quarterly, Maine and Utah 
continue to show the largest drafts upon their 
reserves, having paid out $1.59 and $1.32, respec- 
tively, for each dollar received since January 1. 
Those States in which the most substantial addi- 
tions have been made to the original reserve since 
January 1, as reflected by the index in column 5 
of table 1, are California, the District of Columbia, 
Louisiana, and Texas. 
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Size of Benefit Checks Certain qualifying factors must be recognized 


Table 5 shows a cumulative percentage dis- in interpreting these d 


ata. In the first Place, 


tribution, according to the size of the check, of | checks are frequently written for amounts vary. 
the number of benefit checks issued by State un- _ing from the full benefit rate. In this category 
employment agencies during the period January—__ are final payments, supplementary and adjust. 
June 1938. In general, this distribution indicates ment payments, multi-payments and lump-sum 
the size of weekly benefit checks issued for weeks payments. The final payment due a claimant 


of total and partial unemployment during that may be less than the ful 
period. previously. Moreover, 


1 weekly amount received 
checks are frequently 


Table 1.—Status of State unemployment compensation funds: Total funds available for benefit payments, contribu. 
tions collected, interest credited, benefits charged, and ratios of benefits charged to contributions collected since 


benefits were first payable, and to cumulative collections and interest, as of July 31, 
[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Aug. 23, 1938] 


{In thousands of dollars] 


1938 
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| 
Cumulative collections 
Total funds available for : F : | Benefits charged to State benefit- Ratio of benefits 
benefits as of July 31, 1938 Lane = payment accounts charged— 
Month and | July 1938 To con- | 
State year benefits Percent- | Total | ___ | tributions} Tocump. 
~ollected 
ee ——— aus — — | Collec- | Inter- |January-| June | Wescent| chen | have 
g from on tions ¢ est! |July 1938; 1938 | age benefits tions 
June 30, | interest | Amount change first and 
1% | | from | payable | interest 
June | aay (percent) 
| | | 
| _ | 
i iidndbendecnuncitnadcccsntianntcll $600,320 | §+1.7 | 107.8 \gsi9, 187 $805, 100 |$14, 087 |*$217,808 |$39,344 | $38,539 | §—2.2 86. 6 | %.9 
eco leeeny ane ae icant ctl vests tect oe ee aid 7 
States on monthly 
contribution 
i FE 230,748 | §+1.7 | 110.3 | 332,001 | 325,890 | 6,111 | © 100,767 | 17,876 | 16,600 | *—6.6 86.0 31.0 
| = ean ll i lieeiininal a bse We es a —————se —_ 
——— of Columbia bcitabe January 1938_ 8, 724 +4.7 148.0 9, 681 9, 493 188 956 179 144 | —19.6 25. 8 09 
aes Se cineca Ga +3. 2 143. 5 12, 875 12, 674 201 1, 952 430 452 | +5.1 38.2 15.2 
AE April 1938__... 3, 118 —Lil 107.5 3,695 | 3,630 65 575 | 201 237 +17.9 75.7 15.6 
New Hampshire_._....__- January 1938..| 3, 863 —1.2 91. 5 5, 811 5, 707 104 1,948 321 | 291 —9.3 128.3 33.5 
TT RT Re ee 108, 442 +1.7 110.8 | 164,315 | 161,467 | 2,848 57,583 | 10,717 | 10, 235 —4.5 89. 0 35.0 
North Carolina...........|..... do... -| 9,140 —2.2 97.6 | 14,978! 14,739 239 5,829 | 1,134 1,069 | —5.7 107.0 38.9 
week sien iveboswoced er 7s 4,920; +14/ 84.5/ 9,238/) 9,079) 159 4,316 | 546 | 476 | —12.8 130.0 46.7 
tt "écrcancegsehogent 0.. 5, 347 —1.7 67.4 | 12,565 12, 372 193 7, 219 775 | 778 +0.4 158. 8 57.5 
South Carolina_..._._.._. | July 1938__---- 6,594) +5.8] 105.8) 36,599 | 6.478 121 me (*) 0 (8) 0.0 0.0 
F Sanne bbdnesees 7 eer + 1938..| 27,915 +4.0 142. 1 2, 605 32, 069 536 4, 665 | 928 961 +3.6 7.1 43 
CC EE +3.4 114.0 2, 222 | 2, 188 | 3 608 | 63 | 62 —1.6 76.7 TA 
West Virginia... me —10.1 58.6 | 15,204] 15,004 200 9,256 | 1,782] 1,292 —27.5 188 0.9 
msin......... -| +23] 113.6] 42,213] 40,990 | 1,223| 5,860] 800 693 | -—13.4/ %624 19.2 
———_—SS O_O OOO En OE O = = ——_______} 
States on quarterly | | 
contribution | } 
basis, total. ...... Sneustaenstbiainitanesaptite 369, 572 $+1.7 | 106.3 | 487,186 | 479,210 | 7,976 | 417,041 | 21,468 | 21,849 | §+1.5 87.0 “0 
January 1938. 7, +16 | 89.5 12, 618 } 12,410 | 208 | 4, 746 | 974 | 778 —2W.1 129.0 37.6 
ESC Lae Vee 1, 961 +7.1 97.9 3,083 | 3,039 | 44 | 1, 121 | 169 160 —5.3 107.0 64 
— 88, 202 +6.4 132.0 | 100,456 | 98,743 1,713 | 12, 237 | 2, 561 2, 354 —8.1 37.8 122 
Se ee 14, 672 +9. 0 96.4 | 23, 639 23, 284 355 | 9,042 | 1,286 1, 404 +16. 2 110.7 3 
April 1938____- 28,088 | +20) 104.3 | 32,818) 32,130) 688) 4,541 | 1,520) 2,529) +65.4 81.9 138 
July 1938__._.. 10, 712 +8.1 108. 1 10,787 | 10,617 | 170 | §2; () | _52 (5) 6.5 as 
.| January 1938__ , 696 +10.4 72.1 5,675 | 5,592 | &3 2, 978 | 576 | 388 —32. 6 158. ¢ 2.5 
a ] 9,118 +13. 5 100.7 15, 783 15, 584 | 199 6, 660 1, 149 | 905 —21.2 1K 422 
7, 166 +2.3 113.5 63, 192 62, 134 1, 058 15,773 | 2,877 | 2, 926 +1.7 7 25.0 
65, 645 +4.3 | 104.3 65,668 | 64,661 1, 007 0 ® | 0 () 0 0.0 
. 11, 733 —3.9 | 98.9 17,350 | 17,089 | 261 | 5,615 | 901 | 753 | —16.4 106. 2 g24 
aa 62, 648 —7.2 | 89.3 | 107,875 | 106,123 | 1,752 | 45, 164 | 7,979) 7,882) —1.2 123.8 41.9 
dhe 7, 334 +1.5| 4.8) 11,212] 11,036 176 3, 832 | 566 | 487 —14.0 114.4 wu? 
‘“ 2, 144 +15. 2 84.2; 3,966; 3,908 58 1, 820 218 290 +33. 0 131.8 45.9 
etothensenbensece |-----do..---..-- 9, 589 +2.5 | 115.2 | 13,064 | 12,860 | 204 3, 460 683 851 +24. 6 75.4 28.5 
| | | 











1 All data re’ ed by State agencies on Form UC-207, except “interest.” Interest earned on funds in State accou 
credited by the U. S. Treasury in the last month of each quarter. 


nts in the unemployment trust fund is 


Represents sum of balances at the end of the month in State clearing account and benefit-payment account and unemployment trust fund account malt 


tained in the U. 8. Treasury. 


+ For all States the index is based upon the funds available for benefits as of the end of the month prior to that in which benefits were first payable, except 


for Wisconsin; for this State, the index is based upon the funds available as of Dec. 31, 1937. 
‘Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employers since collections were first made. 


Employer contributions of 2.7 percent 


are collected in all States except the District of Columbia, Michigan, and New York. In these States the rate of employer contributions is 3 percent. 


5 Percentage changes computed on the basis of 25 States = benefits in June and July. 
* Does not include benefits approximating $2,263,000 paid. y Wisconsin from July 1936 through December 1937. 
: omputation of the ratio shown in the last column. 


This amount, however, is included in 


Employee contributions of 1 percent are collected in Alabama, California, and Massachusetts; of 0.5 percent in Louisiana; and 1.5 percent in Rhode Island. 


* Benefits were first ~— in Ju 
* For Wisconsin, contr 


ly. 
butions and benefit payments are cumulated since Jan. 1, 1938, instead of July 1936, when benefits were first payable. 
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pensation statistics are the lack of uniformity of 
definitions and concepts and the frequent changes 
of administrative procedures within the various 
States. Since the reporting of benefit statistics 
was developed before benefit payments began, it 


ed written to supplement or to make adjustments to 
ce, benefit amounts already paid to workers. Such 
ye payments may be greater or less than the benefit 
ry rate. Finally, ‘“multi-payment” checks and 
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minimum and maximum benefit rates and the 
frequent use of the formula of “\; of the highest 
quarterly earnings in the base period” in place 
of the current ‘‘full-time’’ weekly wage. 


Proposed Revision of Statistical Requirements 


A number of State unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies have had more than 6 months’ 
experience in reporting benefit-payment statistics 
and about a year’s experience in reporting statis- 
tics on coverage and contributions. In the light 
of this experience the Committee on Research and 
Statistics of the Interstate Conference of State 
Unemployment Compensation Agencies and the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics of the Social 
Security Board have concluded that consideration 
should be given to possible modifications of the 
unemployment compensation statistical program. 
Among the major problems which have developed 
in connection with reporting unemployment com- 





‘A payment for “‘part-total”” unemployment arises chiefly in connection 
with a claim for benefits when the worker has been completely separated from 
employment with his regular employer but has earned wages from another 
source, i. e., odd jobs and subsidiary earnings, which are deductible from the 
benefit rate for total unemployment. Therefore, although totally unem- 
ployed with respect to his regular employment, the worker receives a check 
for less than his full benefit rate. 
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t- } “ymp-sum payment’’ checks may be written, 
m representing, respectively, payments for more 
nt than one week of unemployment, or advance Table 2.—Unemployment compensation: Contributions 
ed ents in unusual cases. deposited in State clearing account,' by States, Jan- 
paym age nies , uary~July 1938 and July 1938 
ly The definition and classification of payments 
: for “total’’? unemployment and “partial”? unem- Contributions deposited 
wat ployment vary among the States. In Arizona, sii ae 
California, Minnesota, Tennessee, Utah, and Wis- January- July 
consin payments for “‘part-total’’ ? unemployment “_ 
: " , > . ‘é ” 7 
are classified as payments . total oat gd eee | ee 2 ee $449, 313,955 | $70, 628, 142 
> ment, and gama in a in the States on monthly contribution beste, Stil Sak aR GIN TT MRaOREe 
. table. Most \ tates, how ae c — payments District Ot Cele a eee 3, 708, 198 537,173 
’ ime flay ¢ =  sarendnadédcesekiahnttbnveadminninmdaed 5, 009, 640, 125 
_ } and claims for “part-total” unemployment as _)_ Reeaaaammanetereaecaninoene 6 o es 
‘ : ” Ds sing cctatvidiienhbndtddeageaksadee 5, 114, 797 723, 
‘partial. SIUMIIII o -'sonncecancatacousesconanccaueae 1, 313, 202 185, 678 
u- To the extent that the size of the check for New Hampshire. ..................------------ | a eee 
. “ment is equiv . North Caroling... ..-.-............-.-.2-2------] 400 O88 "807, 
total unemployment is equivalent to half the full + Sah no ER He 7 
time weekly wage of benefit recipients, these data Oklahoms.............-.-.----.----------------- 3, 848, 504 528, 742 
1 zvaekly wage leveale } spective iuris- ee ees Se 3, 319, 227 516,086 « 
) reflect weekly wage levels 7 . respective 0 }_ ammennnnmamasnseaaa toro | 64a ap 
-) sat ' ‘ TTI cnc rsesaiansheensheensdusdaninid 2, 259, 799 326, 
“ dictions. In addition . t - = peaiiygrt , -_Memacemanintieaeann someone 12 reas | 1,8, Fa 
in , » are > ~ Di ndCencenseuaaeedeedudietiiddititmbins au A 
= | above, yes are : num “a 0 . 1er — tha Weshington: <2 2222002202220 naconensemnentens anaes ior one 
i i S110 als Ss , se Lk | IDLE LE 4, 911, 463 584, 281 
qualify such a relationship. Among these are \ | = sappmemnmmatnennonatonscnmanietenin: S son oe | 1,278 be 














COUR. a ncniddniccdakandiibetanhmadipeisedelee 315, 048,329 | 50, 581, 539 
BE ecccnchavcnnsthabbinvac<stailipendane 3, 678, 356 850, 106 
Be tivnntcinghnhscninsvantedsaiiaumilct 215, 088 53, 453 
DS SE 6 ED EES 1, 047, 550 279, 658 
SEE TTS EI IE IEI | 1, 498, 457 403, 747 
SRS ES EEE IR YS” 32, 411, 266 7, 104, 068 
oO  RERIER TS dganabenssubinmbiaamiin 2, 367, 758 689, 212 
ES Bs 8, 170, 882 2, 636, 678 
EP ss naitind amenities titan dinsinalieadidmalautaae 1, 310, 369 246, 177 
ERE TES RR EN eae a) 3, 319, 408 366 
Be ondnvanscitndsondanatetbamibiceniaingcasns 1, 069, 287 417, 688 
Ee eee a ee ae ee 4 72, 488, 356 8, 725, 352 
| TRF IEEE AT 9, 937, 283 3, 064, 536 

Me en Seen a eer een 3, 515, 526 800, 219 
OO EES I RTS EC PRIS. 2, 665, 063 786, 4 
RRS RR RS 4, 509, 753 649, 943 
Dl lentcdviinnubineaiinnceddakedidameea 1, 878, 176 624, 941 
Maryland......... AE RS: NEE EEN LES CRT SS 6, 621, 735 1, 938, 942 
RE ER EERE EET 20, 895, 691 4, 013, 381 
REESE St SESE ERIE 694 2, 355, 398 
Pa nictcnctcccepuibbncuupsabadicdaeee 5, 288, 501 211, 361 
| Ree ACen. ee ee 4 20, 123, 867 2, 162, 388 
I iancaitiminninasieheuddeibetie aes 1, 489, 143 579, 421 
0 ERS IPEROSE * 5 Ei PRT SEES 335, 846 , 178 
i cinncnglihaahtintpRediadwabnedipiesadiiewneaie 446, 219 157, 799 
I his serine talented iit alia 18, 414, 657 4, 204, 017 
ET TEE cncccinsennnainintpdeemsnaigiengtieisicsadameee 696, 584 237, 438 
Gikesnuisesescviiodecilainnedtiddestuinecel 20, 122, 805 716, 025 
REESE are: 36, 485, 7: 2, 644, 211 
a Pr 526, 716 169, 902 
iti nacccnintasiinnddnicinnetiinnraeieenans 3, 349, 853 597, 194 
a eer 1, 380, 681 561, 627 
WE chutietuadustendadiaiiemingcebanaseenle 4, 587, 854 1, 031, 469 
Wr i inhicccstsnnstecstiininncedmiadiceaie 667, 119 245, 216 





1 Data reported by State unemployment compensation agencies, corrected 
to Aug. 24, 1938. 

*Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from 
employers. 

3 Report not received. 

‘ Includes collections on pay rolls for the entire year 1937. 

§ Indiana, Missouri, and New Jersey are receiving monthly contributions 
from some employers. 
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was exceedingly difficult to foresee the type of 
claims and benefit-payment procedures which 
would develop in the various States. Claims and 
benefit statistics can now be modified, however, 
so that the data reported will conform more closely 
with and reflect more accurately the adminis- 
trative procedures in the State agencies. Another 
development which indicates the desirability of 
modifying the statistical program is the increas- 
ing interest displayed in such statistics by the 
general public as well as by students in the field 
of unemployment compensation. 

As a result of these considerations the Com- 
mittee on Research and Statistics of the Interstate 
Conference appointed a Technical Subcommittee, 
made up of statisticians from benefit-paying 





States, to meet with representatives of the Bureay 
of Research and Statistics for a discussion of 
possible revisions in the statistical program, 
This group met in Washington on August 17-29 
The members of the Subcommittee who attended 
the meetings were: Meredith B. Givens, Ney 
York; Karel Ficek, New York; E. J. Eber 
Tennessee; Leonard H. Russell, Rhode Island: 
R. W. Bradbury, Louisiana; M. K. Horne, a 
Mississippi; Paul Stanchfield, Michigan; and W.R 
Curtis, North Carolina. These meetings are the 
first in which statisticians from State agencies 
have met with representatives of the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics since actual experience 
with the statistical reporting requirements has 
been acquired. 


Table 3.—Unemployment compensation: Claims for benefits, by States, June and July 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Sept. 6, 1938] 























Number of initial claims filed ? Number of continued claims filed ? 
, Total Partial Total Partial 
State All claims unemployment * | unemployment? All claims unemployment # | unemployment! 
June July June July June July June July June July | June | July 
- ee 
pS a ee 16, 438 11, 208 12, 285 8, 182 4, 153 3,026 | 172,207 | 145,112] 127,377 | 115,807| 44,830| a5 
RATE 2, 090 2, 215 2, 090 2, 215 0 0 18,228 | 20, 270 18,328 | 20, 270 | o| 0 
Cc Daoekdidiiawinn 46, 452 48, 709 44, 307 47, 847 2, 055 862 | 367,017 | 324,170 | 361,566 | 319,809) 65,451 | 4, 381 
Co: | CRIS 31, 984 29, 920 (*) (4) (*) (4) 187,351 | 142,797 | 138,479 | 100,932 48,872} 41,865 
District of Columbia... -...._. 2, 355 2, 176 2, 325 2, 152 30 24 32. 874 30, 684 25, 626 24, 255 7, 248 640 
RG RRS 33, 318 22, 077 21, 090 16,712 12, 228 5, 365 (5) 263, 168 (8) 193, 131 (8) 70, 87 
AS (®) 21, 778 () 21,778 (*) 0 (8) 39, 377 (8) 39, 277 | (*) 0 
i 12, 620 12, 805 (*) (4) (*) (4) 84, 904 87, 114 31, 960 34,234 53,034 52,880 
SE REE 13, 618 10, 227 4, 008 2, 301 9, 610 7, 926 78, 194 87, 549 49, 106 40,404 | 29, ORS 7, 145 
Maryland tonite 32, 441 27,779 28, 719 24, 843 3,722 2,936 | 181,990 | 164,225) 131,288 115,818 | 50,702) 4,4 
Massachusetts........_. neibeiaa 56,814 33, 146 56, 814 33, 146 (’) (”) 389,437 | 316,579 | 380,437 | 316,579 — (”) 'y) 
a watineaiel *) 290, 285 ® 290, 285 (*) 0 (*) (§) (® (5) | ®) (4 
Di. sabia &, 355 10, 660 8, 355 86, 806 73, 447 86, 806 73, 447 0 
6,946 7,915 6, 946 (’) (”) 52, 105 53, 157 52, 105 53, 157 (7) () 
9, 275 9, 186 7, 136 3. 253 2, 139 59, 087 60, 959 43, 427 41, 675 15, 660 10, 4 
169,381 | 229,651 | 169, 381 (’) (7) () () () os | aw () 
() 18, 258 (') 8, 111 (') 383, 894 () (4) (*) (‘ (4) 
6, 724 7, 593 (*) 285 (*) 74, 813 65, 163 (4) mM | & (9 
67, 931 71, 860 67, 031 (7) (") 931,412 | 883,583 | 931,412 | 883, 583 (7) () 
, 466 7,424 5, 346 4, 229 2,120 | 162,969 | 132,645 95, 002 74,141 | 67, 967 58, 54 
| 
10,345] 7,553) 2.792| 4,776 |  () 8,729/ (6) 6,067 
15, 085 11, 161 9, 984 3, 438 5,101 | 196,936 | 212,551 | 158,305 | 130,438 | 38,631 73, 13 
24, 654 24, 793 23, 590 1, 272 1,064 | 173,044 | 164,881 () (*) (4) (® 
4, 579 6, 129 4,277 425 302 (4) 33, 519 (5) 31, 402 | () 2,17 
1, 630 1, 535 1, 218 527 412 12, 2%4 9, 660 8, 206 7, 096 | 3, 938 2, 564 
10, 426 9, 487 7, 499 4, 262 2,927 | 132,287 | 154,826 76, 632 91,670 | 55, 635 63, 158 
6, 768 7, 230 5, 026 3, 013 1,742 | 302,975 | 247. 341 186,638 | 141,008 | 116,397 | 106,33 
(8) 20,758 | 16.799) (°) ® (*) () me) ae) 0 le 



































1 Data reported by State agencies on Form UC-214; by Sept. 6, 1938, the report for July had not been received from North Carolina. 
*? Number of claims filed in local offices or 2 with central offices. An initial claim is a first application for benefits in a period of unemployment;s 


continued claim is a claim r ted weekly, following t 


e filing of an initial claim, during a period of unemployment. 


Some States, however, do not immediately 


disallow a claim if a worker fails to report to the local office for 1 to 4 weeks after filing his initial claim; a claim filed after such a period is considered a continued 


claim, although the intervening weeks are not com pensabie 
claim; all other claims during that year are considered continued claims. 


Total and partial unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State unemployment compensation agencies 
Various types of partial unemployment may be distinguished: (1) partial unemployment during a period of & 


earnings is a week of total unemployment. 


ployment with the usual employer; (2) partial unemployment during a period of compensable total unemployment (odd-job earnings); and 


In a few States, only the first claim made by a worker during a benefit year is considered an 


In all States a week of D0 


partial unem 


ployment during a period of employment in a part-time job. All State agencies in States where partial unemployment is compensated wil! consider unemploy 


ment of the first type as giving rise to ciaims a for partial unemployment benefits. 
in some States and as tota! in others. Moreover, a worker may file a claim for total unemployment but 


third types, however, may be designated as parti 


Claims and payments for unemployment of the secon 


report odd-job earnings for the week; in this case bis claim would be counted as a claim for total unemployment, but the payment might be counted ## 


payment for iai unemployment. 
4 Break 


5 Data not 


own of claims for benefits for total unemployment and for partial unemployment is not available. 


rted. 
* In Iowa, Michigan, and South Carolina, benefits first became payable in July 1938. 
? No provision in State law for payment of benefits for partial unemployment. 
§ Figures on claims for partial unemployment are not available; hence totals for all claims are not ascertainable. 
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The group considered all phases of the Federal 
statistical reporting requirements and the statis- 
tical problems and needs of the different State 
agencies as well as of the Social Security Board. 
The resulting classification of concepts and defini- 
tion of basic statistical items in the light of revised 
State administrative procedures will tend to sim- 
plify statistical reporting and, at the same time, 
to increase the administrative usefulness of the 
data. Need for comparability of data and for 
economy in statistical reporting was recognized 
at every step. 

Among the conclusions reached by the group 
were the following: the need for revising Form 
UC-214 (number of initial and continued claims 
received, disposed of, and pending) and Form 
UC-215 (number of claims received in local em- 
ployment offices) so as to afford data that will 


indicate more precisely the administrative load 
of claim determinations; need for a section show- 
ing the volume and geographical distribution of 
multistate claims; need for data on compensable 
spells of unemployment and duration of benefit 
payments; need for current adjusted reports of 
coverage and contribution statistics, to take 
account of delinquent employer contributions; 
and the desirability of restricting merit-rating 
studies to “‘type’’ studies of administrative prob- 
lems, thus postponing definitive statistical analyses 
of merit rating until benefit experience of more 
than 1 year has been acquired. There was con- 
siderable discussion concerning the desirability of 
developing a sampling technique for obtaining 
statistics on benefit payments and payments by 
industry. 

The Division of Unemployment Compensation 


Table 4.—Unemployment compensation: Number and amount of benefit payments, by States, June and July 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Sept. 6, 1938] 





Number of benefit payments issued 4 


Amount of benefit payments 





























. , =e Total | Partial P 1 
State All payments unemployment # | unemployment 3 All payments Total unemployment * —. . me 3 
Se 
June July June July June | July June | July June July June July 
Alsbama........- 140,316 | 106,558 | 101,950 | 79,057] 38,357| 27,501 | $974,108 | $778,357 | $794,859 | $645,101 | $179,330 | $133, 256 
TT 14, 643 13, 828 14, 643 13, 828 0 0 168, 609 159, 796 168, 609 159, 796 0 0 
California.........-- 270,245 | 247,346 | 268,618 | 242, 155 1, 627 5,191 | 2,549,253 | 2,329,557 | 2,540,930 | 2,303,115 8, 323 26, 442 
Connecticut. ......--. 130,788 | 152, 666 (4) (*) (*) (*) 1, 288,906 | 1, 506, 763 (*) (*) (*) (*) 
District of Columbia..| 20, 533 16,515 | 18,255 15, 042 2, 278 1, 473 178, 523 144, 019 165, 259 135, 436 13, 264 8, 583 
3 137, 808 220, 279 07, 248 168, 019 40, 560 . 260 1, 528,385 | 2,528,791 1, 201,446 | 2,232,649 . 206, 142 
: ' 3, 974 (4) | 3, 974 (*) (5) 40, 1 5 40, 189 (4) 0 
Louisiana... .... | 64, 669 66,701 | 14,857 15, 657 49, 812 51,044 430, 015 452, 133 115, 404 119,978 | 314,611 332, 155 
Piibtenecccces 74, 940 48,542 | 47,312 30, 872 27, 628 17, 670 591, 386 375, 539 437, 389 281, 871 153, 997 93, 668 
Maryland __.... * 130, 785 | * 105, 66 (*) (*) (*) 1, 149, 293 905, 115 (*) (*) (*) () 
Massachusetts... _. 267,319 | 269,747 | 267,319 | 269,747 (7) (*) 2, 876,786 | 2,925,859 | 2,876,786 | 2,925, 859 (") ( 
Michigan ....... ‘ 0 (§ 0 (4) 0 (4) (§) 0 (8) 0 
Minnesota... - : 89, 768 74,362 | 89,768 74, 362 0 893, 950 758, 842 893, 950 758, 842 
Mississippi .......... 32, 30 38, 241 32,300 | 38,241 (*) (") 201, 407 236, 838 201, 407 236, 838 (*) 7) 
New Hampshire... . 36, 751 33,550 | 20,324 25, 812 7, 427 7, 738 320, 702 290, 314 280, 318 250, 741 40, 384 39, 573 
New York....... | 870, 440 748, 701 870, 440 748, 701 (*) ) 10, 270, 017 8, 878, 469 | 10, 270, 017 , 878, 469 (*) ( 
North Carolina.......| 160, 64¢ ( (4) (') (*) ) 1, 146, 597 (*) (*) (') (*) (*) 
a ae t 43, 341 41,012 35, 230 9, 571 8, 111 546, 806 476, 177 486, 266 425, 172 60, 540 51, 005 
Pennsylvania... _. 770, 943 658, 166 770,943 | 658, 166 (*) ’) 8, 463,256 | 7,380,153 | 8,463,256 | 7,380,153 (") 7 
Rhode Island. _...... 106, 370 84, 679 78, 606 60, 733 27,7 , 946 922, 520 729, 964 777, 752 612,633 | 144, 768 117, 331 
| 
South Carolina. ___. (8 1 (5) 0 (8) 1 (5) 6 (8) 0 (5) 6 
Tennessee... . 117, 916 78, 269 104,916 | 72,204 13, 000 6, 065 825, 780 566, 918 774, 299 540, 334 51, 481 26, 584 
A 112,556 | 103,664 | 103,202 | 94,902 9, 354 8, 762 971, 474 918, 165 917, 900 868,308 | 53, 574 49, 857 
— TT 19, 454 23, 531 18, 033 22, 156 1, 421 1,375 217, 647 290, 200 207, 234 280, 250 10, 413 9, 950 
Vermont....._._. 7, 985 7, 326 5,910 5, 620 2, 075 1, 706 63, 250 61, 860 54, 327 53, 739 8, 923 8, 121 
Virginia an 109, 768 135, 888 61,651 | 75,949) 48,117 59, 939 682, 965 851, 175 511, 063 623, 810 171, 902 227, 365 
West Virginia.........| 186,253 | 137, 22¢ 126,154 | 91,847 | 60,099 5,379 | 1,782,203 | 1,202,802 | 1,421,673 | 1,024,002 | 360,620 268, 800 
Wisconsin _ ..... . 82, 255 72, 678 71,714 63,251 | 10, 541 9, 427 804, 180 727, 533 758, 593 684, 527 45, 587 43, 006 














1 Data reported by State agencies on Form UC-216; by Sept. 6, 1938, the report for July had not been received from North Carolina. 


1A benefit payment is 


adjustment. 


ordinarily issued for each week of compensable unemployment; in a few States, however, in order to expedite delayed payments 
of benefits to workers, checks covering payments for several compensable weeks are issued. Also, supplementary checks may be fons 


d in cases requiring 


? Total and partial unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State unemployment compensation agencies. In all States a week of no 


earnings is a week of total unemployment 


Various types of partial unemployment may be distinguished: (1) partial unemployment dur 


a period of em- 


ployment with the usual employer; (2) partial unemployment during a period of compensable total unemployment (odd-job earnings); and (3) partial unem- 
ployment during a period of employment in a part-time job. All State agencies in States where partial unemployment is compensated will consider unem- 
ployment of the first type as giving rise to claims and payments for partia] unemployment benefits. Claims snd payments for unemployment of the second 
and third types, however, may be designated as partial in some States and as total in others. Moreover, a worker may file a claim for total unemployment 
but later report odd-job earnings for the week: in this case his claim would be counted as a claim for total unemployment, but the payment might be counted 


88 8 payment for partial unemployment 


‘ Break-down for total unemployment and for partial unemployment is not available. 

‘In Iowa, Michigan, and South Carolina, benefits first became payable in July 1938. 

. Maryland reported 118,373 checks covering 130,785 payments in June and 95,055 checks covering 105,666 payments in July. 

’ Massachusetts, Mississippi, New York, and Pennsylvania have no provisions in State laws for benefit payments for partial] unemployment. 
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Research of the Bureau of Research and Statistics 
ig now proceeding with the revision of the present 
statistical requirements along the lines indicated 
in these meetings. The revised statistical pro- 
gram with draft forms and instructions will be 
cleared with the Technical Subcommittee, and, 
prior to submission to the Board, with the statis- 


by early October. 


Selected Internal Revenue Rulings 


Two recent decisions of the Bureau of 


that the proposed revisions will be forwarded to 
the State statisticians for comment and criticism 


Internal 


Revenue deal with questions as to whether free 


























ticians in other State agencies. It is expected lunches constitute wages, and whether step or 
Table 6.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, by States, July 1938 
Placements | New applications Active file 
Private Public | | 
State = a — Feqseninge 
; ’ r change | As of Jul 
Potal Percentage| Regular | Temporary Number from 31, 1938 i? 
Number change (over 1 (1 month Number June! 
| | from June! month) | or less) 
a a SEEN assed Su aS. | 
Total 226, 855 156, 042 +2 71, 452 | 84, 590 70, 813 703, 996 —6 8, 081, 626 
Alabama. 2, 786 | 1, 322 —20 989 333 1, 464 14, 220 —14 177, 741 
Alaska..... 258 139 +23 89 50 119 213 —62 1, 586 
Arizona. 1, 159 783 —2 417 366 376 3, 222 +4 31, 438 
Arkansas 2,491 2, 069 —19 408 1, 661 422 3, 409 —2%6 70, 538 
California. 18, 099 14, 442 +5 5, 627 8, 815 3, 657 43, 801 +11 325, 360 
Colorado....... 5, 748 4, 976 +13 1, 434 3, 542 772 4, 582 —10 56, 884 
Connecticut - - 3, 101 | 2, 380 +28 1, 769 611 721 9, 694 —3l 185, 176 
Delaware... .. 1,194 798 —7 370 428 396 1, 525 +21 14, 415 
District of Columbia 1, 796 | 1, 689 —19 823 866 107 5, 387 +6 51, 728 
Florida. . - - 1,170 | ae oe 0 0 1,170 5, 993 +5 95, 487 
4, 248 1,619 +4 675 944 | 2, 629 13, 601 +27 148, 647 
Hawaii * . a ee eee Eee eee a ee 
a 2, 680 1, 625 —27 490 1, 135 1,055 2, 000 —36 12, 482 
Illinois... 10, 206 | 8, 727 =. 3, 783 4,944 1, 569 25, 112 +1l 324, 916 
Indiana... 4,319 3, 712 -9 2, 316 1, 396 607 25, 057 —2%6 207, 181 
fowa...... 7, 240 4, 360 +48 1, 336 3, 024 2, 880 8, 488 —16 91, 898 
Kansas..__. 3, 095 1, 258 +4 324 934 1, 837 3, 511 —7 56, 795 
Kentucky-. 2, 737 655 —14 283 372 2, 082 8, 641 +8 120, 931 
Louisiana 2, 610 | 1, 927 7 1, 289 638 683 14, 690 (*) 124,018 
Maine. ...- 2, 206 1, 291 +25 1, 135 156 1,005 3, 724 —24 45, 103 
Maryland... 2, 966 | 2, 243 +15 1, 564 679 723 8, 358 —32 99, 587 
Massachusetts 1, 646 1,119 +4 830 289 527 15, 862 —2%6 379, 750 
Michigan. 3, 763 2, 556 +25 1, 483 1,073 1, 207 109, 496 +66 541, 849 
Minnesota _- 7, 565 5, 868 +54 2, 818 3, 050 1, 697 9, 980 -12 210, 676 
Mississippi 6, 002 2,117 +40 1, 797 32 3, 885 15, 113 +21 72, 201 
Missouri 3, 402 | 2, 458 | +4 1, 217 1, 241 944 12, 858 —4 206, 078 
Montana. 2, 582 | 1, 499 | —8 846 653 1, 0&3 3, 209 —7 37, 665 
Nebraska. 4, 402 | 1, 930 | +5A 563 1, 367 2, 472 2, 984 —-2 3, 
Nevada... . 1,079 695 | +29 445 250 384 646 — 16 3, 634 
New Hampshire 1, 861 1, 372 +33 877 495 489 2, 021 —47 45, 573 
New Jersey..... 3, 624 3, 307 +18 444 1, 863 317 13, 465 —29 237, 380 
New Mexico.... 907 439 —30 225 214 468 2, 557 +28 32, 716 
New York... _.- 12, 793 9, 916 —13 4, 804 5, 022 2, 877 72, 422 —38 637, 374 
North Carolina 6, 569 4, 390 +13 2, 736 1, 654 2,179 16, 7 —14 170, 584 
North Dakota. . 5, 505 4,722 +263 3, 032 1, 489 783 3, 788 +84 30, 669 
TE et 7, 926 5, 214 | —5§ 2, 485 2,7 2,712 29, 754 --8 460, 813 
Oklahoma.... | 2,763 1, 826 —*3 473 1, 353 937 4,919 +11 35, 247 
Oregon........ 5, 702 2, 670 | —24 | 1,717 953 3, 032 7, —13 96, 2 
Pennsylvania 9, 545 6, 688 | +14 | 3, 491 3, 197 2, 857 66, 399 --2 1, 319, 516 
Rhode Island. 741 612 +9 | 448 164 129 5, 715 —61 95, 2 
| 
South Carolina 2, 128 | 647 —3 | 226 421 1, 481 9, 172 +2 90, 251 
South Dakota 2, 053 | 1,04 +72 | 429 618 1, 006 1, 498 —22 39, 113 
Tennessee. 3, 687 2,174 —3 | 1, 528 646 1, 493 10, 607 —6 167, 003 
Texas... 29, 686 24,016 | —14 | 5,317 18, 699 5, 670 33, 709 «) 241.713 
Utah... 1,714 1, 289 | 46 | 357 932 425 2, 562 —18 28. 827 
Vermont 1,010 628 | +4 | 459 149 382 1, 439 —s 18, 122 
Virginia = 4, 203 2, 308 +4 | 1,778 530 1, 895 11, 047 2 89, 813 
Washington 3, 028 2, 241 +19 586 1, 665 777 5, 971 -1 119, 365 
West Virginia 2, 947 1, 227 +8 790 437 1,720 10, 922 —37 230, 841 
Wisconsin - 6, 407 4,427 +6 | 2, 670 1, 757 1, 980 15, 972 (‘) 140, 057 
Wyoming.. 1, 346 615 +24 39 246 731 940 —19 7, 488 
' | 

















{fw ng days in months 


regarded by the employment office as actively seeking work 


! Adjusted for number o 

’ The active file represents cases 
of applicants who have not recently renewed their registrations 
this is done. There is also some variation from State to State in the extent to which applicants for work relief are included in the active file. 

2 Not reported 

* Less than 1 percent 


rk 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment Service, Division of Standards and Research. 
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The files are cleared periodically by the removal of cards 
There is some variation from office to office and State to State in the frequency with which 
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foster children and step or foster parents may be 
considered in the ‘family employment’”’ exemption 
in title [IX of the Social Security Act. 

In S. S. T. 302* the Bureau reconsidered its 
previous ruling (S. S. T. 192)* which held that 
free lunches served by the employer to employees 
constituted wages and that the value of those 
lunches should be reported as taxable wages. 
The case was reconsidered upon the presentation 
of additional facts which proved that the lunches 
were furnished solely for the convenience of the 
employer and benefited the employer by promot- 
ing the health, goodwill, and efficiency of his 
employees. These facts resulted in the ruling 
that the value of such lunches was not to be con- 
sidered as taxable wages and brought the case 
directly in line with article 207, Regulations 90, 
relating to taxes under title IX of the Social 
Security Act. 

S. S. T. 313° gives a clearer interpretation of 
section 907 (c) (4) of the Social- Security Act, 
which exempts persons in family employment 
from payment of the taxes under title IX. This 
ruling holds that services performed by a foster 
parent in the employ of his or her foster child, 
or by a stepparent in the employ of his or her 
stepchild are excepted from “employment.” 
Services performed by a child under the age of 
21 in the employ of his or her foster parent or 
stepparent are also excepted from “employment.” 

One of the controversial points in connection 
with the exceptions under title LX of the Social 
Security Act has been the determination as to 
what constitutes “‘agricultural labor’ within the 
meaning of section 907 (c) (1) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
been requested to rule upon many borderline 
cases, including the question whether services 
performed by employees of commercial flower 
growers constitute “agricultural labor’ and are 
therefore not subject to the tax under title IX. 
Although in an earlier decision (S. S. T. 72)° the 
4 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1938-26. 

‘ Internal Revenue Bulletin, X VI-38 (1937). 


‘Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1938-82. 
* Internal Revenue Bulletin, X VI-3 (1937). 





Bureau had ruled that such services did not con- 
stitute “agricultural labor,” it later revoked the 
decision and ruled (S. S. T. 203)’ that such Services 
did constitute “agricultural labor” for the purpose 
of titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act, 

On the basis of the reasoning followed in this 
decision the Bureau in S. S. T. 231 * held that 
mushroom growers are engaged in “agriculturg| 
labor,” thus negating a previous ruling (S. §, 7 
132)* which had held that they were not. S.§,7 
231 states that “since the labor performed by 
employees in the growing of vegetables is classified 
as ‘agricultural labor,’ services performed in the 
growing of mushrooms should in general be go 
classified, provided such labor is performed on 
farm in the ordinarily accepted sense of that word,” 


State Court Decisions 


In a case involving mushroom growing, the 
Supreme Court of Colorado held that under the 
Colorado unemployment compensation law the 
growing of mushrooms is not “agricultural labor” 
but a commercial enterprise, on the ground that 
“the never ceasing output of the company’s 
plants or farms and the year around need of the 
same labor, distinguish its activity from that of 
the ordinary farmer. The farmer’s crops are 
seasonal, he employs few laborers, and usually 
for relatively short periods. It is such labor, 
as we perceive, that the legislature intended to 
exclude from the operation of the law.” (Great 
Western Mushroom Company vs. Industrial Com- 
mission of the State of Colorado, decided July il, 
1938.) 

This decision was followed on August 4, 1938, 
by a decision of the District Court, City and 
County of Denver, State of Colorado, in the case 
of Park Floral Company vs. Industrial Commission 
of the State of Colorado, wherein the District Court 
ruled that services performed in raising flowers, 
picking and taking them to market, and selling 
them were not “agricultural labor.” 


7 Internal Revenue Bulletin, X VI-42 (1937). 
* Internal Revenue Bulletin, X V1-50 (1937). 
* Internal Revenue Bulletin, X V1-16 (1937). 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Statistics for the United States for July 1938 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


Obligations of $258.7 million were incurred from 
Federal, State, and local funds for payments to 
recipients of public relief in July, representing 
an increase of 1.2 percent over those for June. 
July is the fourth successive month during which 
the total amount incurred exceeded that for 
March 1936, the peak month of the period January 
(See table 1.) 


Because of provisions in the Work Relief and 
Public Works Appropriation Act of 1938, which 
became effective July 1, the figures for July are not 
strictly comparable with those for June. Under 
the emergency relief appropriation acts of previous 





1 See footnote onchartI. Had all CWA earnings been included in January 
1934, the total for that month would have been $308.4 million instead of $190.9 
million, and it would have been the peak month. 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


years, the President allocated funds to Govern- 
ment agencies other than WPA for work projects, 
and their obligations have heretofore been com- 
bined in one figure in the Bulletin under the desig- 
nation “other Federal agencies.” (See tables 
1 and 2.) Under title I of the 1938 act, however, 
the Works Progress Administration directly allo- 
cates funds for work-relief projects to other Fed- 
eral agencies. Under other titles of the 1938 act, 
some funds are directly appropriated by Congress 
to other agencies for public-works programs in 
which there is no element of relief. Amounts 
appearing under the heading “other Federal 
agencies’’ represent earnings on projects financed 
under earlier acts and on projects financed under 
title I of the 1938 act. Since the projects financed 


Chart I.—All public relief in the continental United States, January 1933-July 1938 (transient care and adminis- 
trative expense excluded) 
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t Represents earnings of persons previously receiving relief, estimated arbitrarily by the Works Progress Administration as 50 percent of the total obligations 
incurred for earnings from Federal funds under the Civil Works Program. 








Table 1.—All public'relief in the continental United States, excluding transient care and administrative expense, | 
by months, January 1935-July 1938 : 


[In thousands of dollars] 








































































































Obligatio 
tions : Earnings of persons certified as in need of 
incurred for hte oe = relief employed on work projects § 
payments to |Obligations) oiior und 4 Emer 
All public recipients of |incurred for me pro- ‘ Civilian . 
re old-age as- genera vational Youth Conser- u 
Year and month extended | sistance, aid | relief ex- a ~ Works Other Administration vation Ss 
to cases | todependent| tended to Emersene Progress Tetannll ————————___— Corps * menk 
children,and| cases * Relief Ady | Adminis- | .ooccioss farmers? 
aid to the ministration| ‘ation |*® | Student | Work 
blind * | aid |projects’ 
| 
——| Jae 
$2, 129, 647 $114, 663 | $1, 350, 224 $75,405 | $221,641 | $25,958 | $6,304 |...) $332,851 | ga gy 
186, 972 8, 478 148, 437 ti a: NT 25,036]... 
175, 286 8, 662 135, 664 | ER Nea ES ane neccasecnt Sanaa 
178, 451 8, 798 137, 330 | CT AE: Se Spal | 23, 437]- 
177, 726 9, 051 133, 302 | Se Ien—obees i) ane scocecnce] 9401 
177, 9, 213 130, 600 NO EAE I we | 2.661. oe 
162, 065 9, 381 117, 065 i] eas _ 5) es 24, 539 |" 
163, 9,690 | 118, 868 6, 101 2 NR 28, 088 | --777" 
163, 751 9, 804 110, 364 3, 371 4, 883 1, 642 |___. | 33,687 | 
157, 371 9, 958 92, 843 1, 586 1h, 345 3, 641 221 |... 3 33,777 |__ 
175, 491 10, 221 95, 007 872 30, 142 5, 490 1, 653 oo] 88,0081. 
190, 477 10, 548 75, 855 724 0,627 | 047 | Zous | ooo] a 5a J Py 
221, 304 10, 54, 889 299 110, 643 7, 657 2, 395 = 32, 120 2.442 
2, 619, 941 217, 880 436, 7 127 | 1,448,850 | 152,750} 25,900 | $25,166 | 292,301 | an gap 
— - — = 
227, 195 11, 442 47,915 | 38| 124,277] 8,371; 2,416 | 196 | 29,792| 27m 
232, 063 12, 469 46, 854 15 129, 421 8, 825 2, 793 | 901 28, 188 2 507 
237, 208 13, 107 44, 555 13 135, 885 10, 7 2, 984 1,890 | 24, 858 3.151 
224, 389 14, 228 40, 069 ll 126, 669 13, 070 3,190} 2,563 22, 575 204 
215, 666 14, 955 34, 977 13 118, 237 15, 755 3,554| 2.520] 24.348 10 
206, 532 15, 916 33, 184 13 113,192 | 15, 217 1, 842 2,705} 23,518 "O45 
200, 600 18, 30.7 10 109. 956 14, 114 (19) 2,239 | 24, 496 5A 
204, 350 20, 200 29, 629 7 113, 253 14, 470 7 2,260 | 23.429 895 
207, 107 21, 449 30, 006 3 116, 670 14, 219 342} 2.386] 20,903 110 
220, 263 23, 30, 675 2 122, 365 14, 200 2, 516 | 2, 406 23, 133 1,367 
224, 698 25, 084 31, 866 1 124, 350 12, 320 3,122] 2,533 | 24,006 1,416 
219, 869 26, 758 36, 273 1 114, 584 11, 375 3, 132 | 2, 627 22, 945 "21% 
2, 334, 726 398, 271 | ae 1, 100, 267 | 94,026) 24,288} 28,183 | 245,643 35, 898 
213, 829 27, 827 Ee 103, 922 8, 652 2,067} 2682| 24485) m5 44 
215, 416 28, 904 | ae 105, 188 8, 183 3, 227 | 2, 830 24, 148 " 3 755 
218, 484 30, 279 ST Ein acanduansain 106, 804 8, 804 3, 316 2,812} 21,238 | 1 § 559 
214, 022 31, 150 SINE... cnseneawe 104, 969 9, 286 3, 347 2,780} 21.228 5, 200 
: 31, 715 TRS 104, 088 10,141 | 3,642 2,690 | 21,039 3,671 
oes _--| 195, 754 31, 483 | Re 98, 810 9.945 | 1,992 2.511 | 19,356 re) 
sc MRE 177, 959 33, 084 DD ia ataccmen 85, 825 7, 505 |. 2, 132 19, 334 | “1 
A 171, 657 34, 104 | | ec 77, 861 6,915} (1) 2, 003 19, 326 1, Me 
September 168, 716 35, 595 |) PPR 76, 386 6. 709 | 164 | 1, 869 16, 312 1, 197 
j 173, 852 36, 675 | eRe 76, 650 6,411 | , 599 1, 850 18, 379 1,396 
November 182, 687 38, 041 |) eee 77, 945 5, 984 1,977| 1,943] 20,876 1,779 
December 194, 514 39, 414 | REST 81, 816 5, 492 2,056} 2079] 19,912); 2m 
—= | ——— = Se 2 es 
1, 664, 898 290, 766 295, 579 stn _....| 896,663) 58, 12,528 | 18,288 | 131.136) 148% 
January 206, 629 40, 254 46, 804 |...... aul 88, 313 4,917 1, 996 | 2,195} 19,940) 2,20 
Fi 217, 634 40, 726 J (se aieeal 98, 050 5,014 2. 166 2, 323 19, 309 | 24% 
M 235, 116 41, 427 47, 867 | ans | 114,212 6, 116 | 2, 208 2.367 | 18,336 2, 583 
A 243, 073 41,716 41, 556 125,537 | 8,981 2.247; 2389) 18311) 23% 
ay__- 247, 986 i eae pa 131,807 | 10,950) 2378) 2,672 18, 218 2, 287 
June 255, 711 42, 055 |” | eseeer -.---| 130.544 | 13,383/ 1,533] 3,122 17,174 1, 705 
July 2 258, 748 42, 615 36,863 |..............| 149,200) =, 727 ict aol ee 1,275 





1 These figures include all public relief extended to cases with the exception of the transient program. For the years 1936 and 1937 complete figures for the 
care of transient and homeless persons are not available. 

2 Figures for January 1935 through January 1936 represent pe from State and local funds only. Figures for subsequent months represent payments 
from Federal, State, and local funds in States administering public assistance under the Social Security Act and payments from State and local funds only fer 
States not participating under the Socia) Security Act. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision 

3 Figures for ~~ bh through March 1937 from the W PA, Division of Statistics and Economic Research. These figures exclude administrative expense, 
nonrelief expense, and the expense of special yor Figures for 1935 include only obligations incurred for cases receiving emergency relief under the general 
relief program ofthe FERA. Beginning with 1936, general relief extended to cases includes that extended by local authorities from public funds uncer the poor 
laws. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

‘ Data from the WPA, Division of Statistics and Economic Research, include relief extended under the FERA for emergency education, student aid, and 
rural rehabilitation. 

5 Data from the WPA, Division of Statistics and Economic Research. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

* Includes earnings.of persons employed on projects financed by the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1934, 1934, and 1937, and persons employed on 
projects of other Federal agencies financed from W P A funds made available under title I ofthe Work Reliefand Public Works Appropriation Act of 1938. Under 
title II and subsequent titles of this act, some funds are directly appropriated by the Congress to other agencies for public works programs in which there is no 
element of relief. The marked reduction in July 1938 reflects the effect of the operations of the new act. 

7 Includes earnings Pee certified as in need of relief employed on NYA work projects and in Young Women’s Educational Camps. Prior to Mareb 
1937, figures are ly estimated 

i Figures estimated by the Director of the CCC by multiplying the average monthly number of persons enrolled by an average of $70 per month. This 
average amount is based upon the amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances to persons enrolled and for clothing, shelter, subsistence, and medical care 
of persons enrolled, and — the estimated amount of obligations incurred for certain other items. From Apr. 8, 1935, to June 30, 1936, thie program was 
included under the Works Program and was known as Emergency Conservation Work. Since July 1936 it has been financed by ceparate appropriations 

* Data from Rural Rehabilitation Division of the Farm Security Administration (formerly the Resettlement Administration) represent the amount of grant 
payments certified to individuals. 

© Total amount of obligations incurred is less than $1,000. 

For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certified in December 1926 and February 1937 were not certified until] January and 
March 1937, respectively. 12 See footnote 6. 
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Table 2.—Recipients of public relief in the continental United States, excluding transient cases, by months," January 
1935-July 1938 ' 


{In thousands} 


















































| Estimated undu- 
plicated number | Recipients of special types of public Persons certified as in need of relief Cases for 
receiving public assistance * employed on work projects § which sub- 
relief Persons sistence 
C enrolled 
— $$$ $$ Sein $$ —<$_______ ———————| in the payments 
, t receiving , were certi- 
Year and month Aid to depend- general | Works Nationa] Youth — fied by the 
- hg ou | ent children Aid to relief ¢ Prog- | Other Administration vation A. 
ouse in these d-age he ress era. rit 
holds? | house- | assistance} a2 Admin-| agen- Corps § Admini 
holds Fami- | Chil- istra- | cies* | Student | Work tration * 
lies | dren tion aid projects’ 
—_ — | — % —— | eC eae —_——e 
om n0| 108] 20 33 | 5,276 
ee 240 27 ‘ 5, 276 | .. in : nalbcinimeenee Se 
a aed 256 | | 267 32| 5,20|....... al Re mR 347 
lg nal 263 108 |' 270 32 4 | ESS GO eee 6 ose. 306 
ane 274| 110 275 33 {| cee cinbesilsaunandgtiiten beeen 293 
—.. | 2) wl Sl Sh ee... Ba oat 338 
Jene.. : 293 | 108 270 | 33 4, 534 |. 2 eae 351 
tely.. 302} 110 275 | 34 4, 369 70 RRS 2 vant 401 
‘August... 314 110 275 | 33 4, 218 2 | RSRRRRRSE bp seames: 481 
September - ; $26 110 | 275 | 33 3, 908 433 101 > erie: 453 
October .... 347 112 280 | 35 | 3, 722 739 129 184 |_. ‘ 459 
November... - - 359 113 282 34 3,462 | 2,352 145 | |S eS: 480 
December . . 378 117 286 | 35 2, 608 2, 627 156 | gg St 459 
1936 
January...----- 432 124 311 36 2,216 | 2,798 185 | 306 | 16 426 
February..... 473 132 334 40 2,135 | 2,899 200 351 | 75 403 
March. ..- 505 133 334 42 | 2,010 | 2,734 227 380 | 157 355 
April.....- 572 | 144 355 | 42 1,826 | 2,443 267 405 174 322 
-..... 607} 149) 366 42| 1,657 | 22m) 298 398 | 170 348 
651 | 157 | 386 43 1, 1 278 215 176 
— 4, 800 | 16,000 | 788 | 138 | 393 42 1,448 | 2,129 255 (2°) 157 380 
August........ 4,900} 16,400 | M4 134 | 336 42 1,430 | 2,254 253 2 154 338 
September _ . - . 5, 000 16, 800 862 141 3f2 43 1,387 | 2,350 276 63 159 298 
October. 5, 200 17, 400 973 154] 385 43 1,304 | 2,445 245 341 158 330 
November j, 300 17, 600 1,035 | 158 395 44 1,403 | 2,348 236 399 165 343 
December 5, 300 17, 400 1, 106 161 402 44 1,508 | 2,071 211 411 170 328 
1937 
January. 00 18, 000 | 1, 150 | 167 417 46 1, 659 2, 034 171 417 177 350 
February... 40 17,600 | 1, 200 171 427 46 1,723 | 2,033 163 427 181 345 
March.... 5, 500 18, 000 1, 257 178 443 47 1, 681 2,018 164 440 Is4 303 
April... 5, 4K 17, 500 1, 206 183 457 48 1, 563 1, 989 176 442 184 303 
i... : 5, 20% 16, 600 1, 327 190 | 471 48 1,393 | 1,926 183 424 77 301 
June..... 5, O04 15, 800 1, 290 | 193 | 480 49 1,288 | 1,754 175 249 166 277 
July...... 4, 700 14, 300 1, 304 196 483 | 51 1, 267 1, 522 124 |_. 143 276 
Auzust... 4, 500 13, 600 1, 434 204 503 52 1,280 | 1,435 121 (2°) 127 276 
September 1, 400 13, 200 1, 467 210 519 54 1,277 | 1,407 119 36 | 122 233 
October. . 1, 500 13, 400 1, 504 216 538 rt) 1,280} 1,431 113 243 118 263 
November 1, 700 14, 000 1, 542 221 546 55 | 1, 378 1,474 109 282 | 122 298 
December ‘, 100 15, 300 1, 579 229 | 566 56 1, 639 1, 583 102 298 130 284 
1933 | 
January... 5, 600 17, 000 1, 607 | 235 581 | 7 1,924 | 1,852 90 399 140 285 
February... 5, 90 18, 200 1,631} 242 597 | 59 2,028 | 2,026 100 317 | 146 276 
March... _. 6, 200 19, 500 1, 654 | 248 612 | 60 2,029 | 2,340 | 126 327 | 149 262 
—_—- . 6, 300 19, 900 1, 669 | 253 624 | 61 1, 850 | 2, 526 | 180 333 153 262 
ae 6, 400 29, 200 1, 684 257 632 62 1,728 | 2,619 214 325 | 73 261 
fra ‘ 6, 400 20, 400 1, 463 260 641 | 63 1,683 | 2,704 216 217 | 202 238 
July 7... 6, 500 20, 800 1,710 261 643 | 64 1,644 | 2,964 | 104 easiele 208 | 254 
' ' ' ' 





! Recipients of special programs under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, by months, not included in this table for lack of space, are: (a) student 
sid—January-June 1935: 102,207; 103,254; 104,740; 104,445; 100,913; 52,190; (6) emergency education—January-December 1935: 39,839; 42,424; 44,248; 43,674; 
40,962; 32,297; 28,227; 31,618; 25,236, 19,468; 16,673; 7,930; (c) rural rehabilitation—January-June 1935: 72,222; 87,350; 172.886; 209,924; 205,450; 203,612. 

* Total number of different households receiving public relief not estimate? for months prior to July 1936 because of lack of information regarding duplication. 

§ Figures include not only recipients of public assistance under the Social Security Act but also recipients of similar types of assistance in States not admin- 
istering aid under the Socia] Security Act. Figures for 1935 and for States not administering Federal funds under the Social Security Act are partly estimated 
and subject to revision 

* Data for January 1935-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics and Economic Research. Figures for 1935 include only cases receiving emergency 
relief under the genera! relief program of the FERA. Beginning with 1934, general relief extended to cases includes that extended by local authorities from 
public funds under the pour laws. Figures are partly estimated an‘ subject to revision. 

§ Data from the WPA, Division of Statistics and Economic Research, are for the week ending nearest the end of the month for all programs except the NYA, 
for which the data represent the number of different persons employed during the month. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

‘Includes persons employed on projects financed by the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937, and persons employed = pee of 
other Federal agencies financed from WPA funds made available under title I of the Work Relief and Public Works Appropriation Act of 1938. Under title II 
and su nent titles of this act. some funds are directly appropriated by the Congress to other agencies for public works programs in which there is no element 
ofrelief. The marked reduction in July 193s reflects the effect of the operations of the new art. 

’ Includes persons certified as in need of relief employed on NY A work projects and in Young Women’s Educational Camps. 

es are averages computed by the CCC from reports on the number of persons enrolled on the 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the 
Indian Division: for this Division averages are computed from daily reports 

* Data from the Rural Rehabilitation Division of the FSA (formerly the Resettlement Administration) represent the number of emergency grant vouchers 
certified. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher per case is certified per month. 

® Less than 1,000 persons employed this month 

" For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and 
March 1937, respectively. 

"1 See footnote 6. 
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Chart II.—All public relief in the continental United 
States, January 1936-July 1938 (semilogarithmic 
scale) 
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under earlier acts will undoubtedly be liquidated 
within the next few months, the amounts grouped 
together under “other Federal agencies’ will 
decline steadily. 

As in previous months, earnings of certified per- 
sons employed on work projects of the WPA 
during July ($149.2 million) formed the largest 
part (almost 60 percent) of the total amount in- 
curred for relief. This amount was almost 7 per- 
cent greater than that expended for June. For 


reasons given above, the amount reported for July 
for work-relief projects of other Federal agencies 
dropped considerably—almost 60 percent—from 
the previous month. The amount spent for work 
projects under the NYA ($3.2 million) constituted 
only about 1 percent of the total relief bill. 

Obligations incurred for the three special types 
of public assistance and for general relief totaled 
$42.6 million and $36.9 million, respectively, 
The former constituted about one-sixth of the 
total relief bill and the latter about one-seventh, 
Obligations incurred for the special types of public 
assistance were about 1 percent greater than for 
the previous month and the amount incurred for 
general relief about 1 percent less. 

Cash allowances and other expenses of enrolled 
persons in the CCC constituted about 8 percent 
of the total relief bill and represented an increase 
of about 16 percent over that expended for the 
previous month. Emergency subsistence pay- 
ments to farmers formed only a small! part of total 
obligations incurred—0.5 percent—and, as would 
be expected because of seasonal factors, repre- 
sented a drop of 25 percent from the preceding 
month. 

The number of households in which 1 or more 
types of public relief were received in July is esti- 
mated at 6.5 million and the number of persons in 
these households at 20.8 million. (See table 2.) 


Table 3.—Total number of different households receiving special types of public assistance and/or general relief 
and percentage of duplication in the case count for July 1938 






































Number of cases receiving special types of public assistance and/or general 
re 
Total number . 
of me | 
househo! Percentage of 
Public assistance in States with plans 
aise guetta approved by the Social Security Board | | ——— 
of ble — om —| General number of 
= oe, Total 4 Aid to relief = 
: Old-age dependent Ald to the 
eral relief assistance children blind 
(families) | 
a — — — | 
Total 323, 166 348, 191 200, 170 50, 263 | 6, 586 91, 172 | 13 
Cae Aa 10, 527 11, 402 1 6, 322 1, 761 289 3,030 1? 
i ittinntbasehaatncocendseuenindsaence 27, 27, £36 18, 247 4,434 652 4. 203 0 
EET NE eT 12, 782 13, 646 8, 578 2, 539 278 92,25) 63 
ith jbhndiadvnsoomeienbddenonanhetene 36, 859 39, 252 19, 959 4, 174 816 14, 303 61 
6. Pintindececcececesccnnsercesessnnatess 40, 620 43, 331 26, 498 8, 918 683 7, 222 63 
6. M i diiinheveskdponkensancnsuhinaedo’ 29, 051 33, 174 17, 076 7, 256 65 8, 237 124 
CS EET AE 7,449 7,474 3, 796 1, 461 201 32,016 
CC EATS LAE GETTY 12, 177 13, 552 7, 623 Ws] ll! 4,83 101 
TILE AT RT 30, 040 30, 416 22. 172 3, 744 831 43. 469 L2 
eR aie nicntninens cnn amie eaminatetiedit 1, 939 19, 137 13, 059 2, 778 219 3, O81 ILs 
TS SC RT 50, 822 58, 903 35, 706 5, 942 1, 002 16, 163 137 
it A enn cea emenidioke 43, 684 45, 391 18, 135 5, 677 7 20, 843 as 
cai acnchiinemaesttios 4, 689 4,977 2, 909 | 598 163 1, 307 48 
1 Includes 9 recipients under 45 years of age whose applications for old-age assistance under the State plan had not been approved. 
4 Does not include a relatively smal] number of cases receiving genera! relief from local funds. 
* Does not e 249 cases receiving aid from county indigent funds. 
‘ Does not include 67 cases receiving general relief administered by loca! public agencies. 
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Chart IIl.—Recipients of public relief in the continen- 
tal United States, January 1936-July 1938 (semilog- 
arithmic scale) ' 
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1 Certified workers employed by and students assisted under the National 
Youth Administration omitted. WPA—certified workers; GR—general re- 
lief cases; OAA—recipients of old-age assistance; CCC—enrolled persons; 
ADC—families receiving aid to dependent children; OF A—certified workers 
employed by other Federal! agencies; FSA—subsistence payments; AB—re- 
dpients of aid to the blind 


These figures represent increases over the previous 
month of 1.6 percent and 2 percent, respectively. 
The numbers of recipients of the various types of 
relief followed the same general trend as obligations 
incurred. 

In July 13 States reported that 348,191 cases 
received 1 or more of the special types of public 
assistance and/or general relief. In terms of 
households it was reported that there were 323,166 
households in which 1 or more of the special types 
of public assistance and/or general relief was being 


Chart IV.—Recipients of public relief in the continental 
United States, July 1938 
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received. This represents a duplication for the 
13 States of 7.2 percent, with a range of percent- 
ages from none in Arkansas to 13.7 percent in 
Washington. (See table 3.) By using the per- 
centage of duplication computed for the 13 States 
reporting on the subject, it is estimated that there 
were 3.4 million households receiving 1 or more of 
the special types of public assistance and/or 
general relief in the continental United States in 
July. 


GENERAL RELIEF 


During July obligations incurred for general 
relief extended to cases amounted to $36.9 million 
in the 37 States and the District of Columbia for 
which data were reported and in the 11 States for 
which estimates were made, either by the States or 
by the Social Security Board. This amount was 
extended to more than 1.6 million cases. The de- 
cline in general relief that began in April, both in 
the amount of obligations and in the number of 
cases benefited, continued during July. The de- 
cline in the amount of obligations was 1.5 percent 
and in the number of cases receiving general re- 
lief 2.6 percent. 

The decrease in general relief was concurrent 
with a gain in employment in July. The Secre- 
tary of Labor reported that a definite improvement 
in the employment situation occurred in July and 
that this was the first employment gain shown in 
any month since September 1937. 

When July data were compared with June, 
State by State, decreases were apparent in both 
the number of cases and in the amount of obli- 
gations incurred for relief extended to cases in 23 
States and the District of Columbia; only 7 States 
showed increases in both items. The greatest de- 
crease, which was in the District of Columbia, 
reflected the great decline in the amount of money 
appropriated for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1938. In Alabama, where the increase was 
greatest, it was largely the result of unemploy- 
ment in one county where the textile mills had 
been closed for several months. 

When data for July 1938 were compared with 
July 1937 an increase of approximately 25 percent 
in number of cases and amount of obligations was 
noted. There were 15 States in which increases 
and another 15 in which decreases occurred in 
both items. Over the year’s period the increases 
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were as much as 65 percent in five States—all of age rise in both items in Alabama and Michi 
which are largely industrial—Alabama, Delaware, and in the amount of obligations in Delaware, wa: 
Indiana, Maryland, and Michigan. The percent- more than 150 percent. 
Table 4.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, July 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 25, 1938] 
ts mM 
General relief during July 1938 ty 
Percentage change S 
ae Amount of - Sianumeaiiigmicaesal p 
te 7 obligations a 
Number of A | : . 
cases ab a = onenas From June 1938 in— From July 1937 in— pl 
ing relief tended to | Telief per case |—— | ef 
cases Number of | Amount of Number of Amount of C 
cases obligations cases obligations 
Ee —— ees ‘ | ck 
Total for the continental United States ! _- 1,644,000} $36,863,000 |........--- Jee Ra ere ae oni ) 
Total for 38 States reporting actual data__| 1,340,540 | 31, 761, 991 $23. 69 — =—26/ =—18| %4976) samy T 
1. Alabama_. : 4, 150 32, 970 7.94 +68.4 | +44. 3 | +184. 4 +1586 
2. Arizona... 3, 030 42,912 14. 16 +6.1 | +5.8 —24.0 314 T 
3. Arkansas. . 4, 203 24, 699 5. 88 +.8 | +.6 +20.5 +21) 
4. Caltfornia 100, 375 2, 860, 383 28. 50 —2.0 —1.0 +23. 4 +74 
5. Delaw 1, 987 36, 834 18. 54 —1.3 —2.1 +140. 6 +165 
6. District o of Columbia 1, 675 40, 084 23. 93 —25.1 —31.8 —47.9 424 
7. Florida_. 9, 175 60, 270 6. 57 —23 +8.2 +9.0 +162 = 
8. Georgia. 7, 146 43, 816 6.13 —1.9 +1.2 —40.3 35 
9. Illinois. 170, 455 3, 667, 403 21. 52 —23 +9.2 +14.3 +83 
10. Indiana. 51, 555 570, 180 | 11. 06 —8.0 —13.5 +79. 9 +784 
11. Iowa 26, 471 405, 365 15. 31 —3.7 —5.5 | —1.2] 60 
12. Kansas___ 14, 303 180, 558 12. 62 —10.8 | —3.9 —20.5 | <7 | 
13. Louisiana. 7, 232 98, 919 13. 68 —1.4) —.8 | —14.6 | —Ih4 
14. Maine 10, 550 203, 787 19. 32 —8.6 | —12 5 | (*) ) 
15. Maryland 8, 237 186, 303 22. 62 +4.3 +4.5 +4. 7 +18 | 
16. Massachusetts 69, 731 1, 825, 454 26. 18 —2.2 —5.4 +28. 2 +04 
17. Michigan____ 109, 562 2, 257, 284 20. 60 —3.6 —5.1 +172.8 | +1888 
18. Minnesota. 32, 562 774, 386 23. 78 —7.4 —7.3 +9.9 | -L4 
19. Mississippi 846 3, 785 4.47 —8.5 +.7 | —4.8 | -K1 “a 
20. 36, 496 337, 909 9. 26 —11.9 —5.9 —11.9 | 1.7 
21. Montana............ OS 7, 001 103, 506 14. 78 —5.2 —9.0 (*) ‘td 
hic ntppecpnadingialipuinnimateutons 5, 897 72, 673 12. 32 —7.1 —124 @) ) Fe 
LD tiiittnantnncenccapaeres=sassbinecs 655 10, 550 16. 11 +.5 +8.6 | —2%.7 ~2.7 M 
ae s siasntetianiinleniod 2, 265 14, 656 6. 47 +10.8 +4.8 —4.3 | 04 A 
i IS 300, 470 9, 982, 831 33. 22 —.8 —1.0 +25. 1 +174 
I AEE TID 6, 077 33, 243 5. 47 —9.1 —15.3 —24.0 | -s Ju 
27. jh ats te ee eae 4, 837 74, 47 15. 40 —11.6 —13.1 | —2.2 -Bs Ju 
AT RR aR: 9, 160 146, 620 14. 01 —4.4 +1.0 | +24. 0 +128 A 
29. Pennsyivania 5 PAM SNE REIS 231, 243 6, 267, 210 27. 10 +1.4 —.3| +44. 5 | +320 Se 
30. South Carolina-. sceelhtaenaindiiaimiimitiiatines 3, 736 48, 454 12. 97 +11.6 +8. 2 | (*) ( N 
EE A SEE 4, 061 51, 788 12.75 —2.8 | 4.7 | —6.6 —40 D 
32. Texas.. Sn a aA teed Se 11, 473 105, 431 9.19 —1.3 | —3.2 () (*) 
ET TT IR 3, 081 60, 496 19. 64 +.2 —1.1 10. 6 —162 
34. Vermont... ..__- eraigmlcea italiane dhiedacnenieniaeed 2,611 55, 837 21. 39 —9.2 | —123 +8.2 +29 
EERE EE EDI TT LE SIE LG 16, 163 222, 77 13. 78 —7.7 —.8 | —36.7 4.2 Je 
i ei ai a Ei AE 20, 843 181, 673 8.72 —15.8 —31.5 (3) () F 
a emmeiinl 39, 919 655, 782 16. 43 —f.0 —8.9 +41.0 () M 
a EI RS ET EINE HIN, S 1, 307 20, 686 15. 83 —7.4 —7.0 | +32 +25,.2 7 
= oS = —SS ee > = = = 
Total for 11 States for which figures are | It 
a 303, 600 | OE Re Ee, ee en . 
LIES CO I: 10. 200 157,000 |....... ak Se 
RRR IE I: | 22, 700 I ta eae - - 
ie Mibatbedaccerercccoescncsacseceseoseco= 2, 700 A | een ; 
(Sa ae | 6, 200 | aaa | D 
5. New Hampshire OS OE. EO POTD | 8, 300 | SRS Samara 
6. New Jersey__...... Soe TSF ARB : | 76, 400 | TESS (aT 
I a a 193, 100 1, 812, 000 onle - j 
eae pnanaRRa 43.000 225.000 |......... . 
cinema 10, 800 | STS \ 
a eR Rae 2s 3, 900 24. 000 aw a RE DRS nonce : 
EE AE aE | 16, 300 SN Bedcctcsahnntnie I. iat = . wana ne nenenee \ 
| | | i 
! Figures are partly estimated. q 
4 Percen change computed from totals which include only those States for which comparable data for these months are available. a 
4 Comparable data for July 1937 are not — 
4 Data for July 1937 are too small for compariso: B 
5 Figures are estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except Ohio, Tennessee, and Virginia, for which estimates were made by the State agencies. i 
fi 
b 
e 
I 
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gan, 
; - States With Plans Approved by the STATES WITH PLANS FOR SPECIAL TYPES GF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Social Security Board wr Toe SOG SECURITY BD 


On September 2, plans submitted by the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia for all three of the special ~ c -5(. 














types of public assistance were approved by the | 4 = - 

— Social Security Board. With the approval of the a. ~; . Ie f © 
plan for aid to the aged in Virginia, a program of \ I o 3 2 
public assistance for needy aged persons is in . 2. ~T. “ 
effect in each of the 48 States, the District of =" 2] 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. Other recent = ee . \ 
changes include the approval on August 30 of a  erpremaniatu papi 
plan for aid to dependent children in Florida. ee 





This plan, together with the one for Virginia, 


Table 5.—Number of recipients and amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients of public assistance 
in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, February 1936-July 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 15, 1938] 





Public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board ! 

























































































Recipients Obligations incurred for payments to recipients * 
Year and month | —— — —— — 
Aid to dependent children * Aid to 
Old-age = Aid to the Old-age Aid to the 
oa | assistance blind Total assistance | dependent blind 
-Li | Families Children 
—M1 — . 
—17.7 
Total for 1936 (11 months). .... | ‘ ee ME $163, 464, 110 $135, 934, 800 $21, 560, 070 $5, 969, 240 

ita inemawasadsciiinbiniel | 247, 421 26, 670 68, 915 12, 054 4, 644, 630 3, 752, 931 , 962 737 
~21.7 i iidcseses poosel 294, 077 27, 446 70, 300 13, 099 5, 292, 303 4, 335, 522 641, 168 315, 613 
—04 —- ; 471, 253 56, 752 141, 152 16, 37 8, 807, 034 7, 089, 237 1, 332, 745 385, 052 
+174 aa rs 563, 402 61, 300 151, 682 16, 641 10, 782, 856 8, 979, 373 1, 404, 343 399, 140 
135 SST incase 603, 830 69, 464 174, 744 17, 571 11, 709, 850 9, 653, 370 1, 633, 048 423, 432 
-33.4 soa 785, 804 89, 172 222, 601 26, 500 15, 783, 777 13, 032, 563 2, 104, 624 646, 590 
+1h8 August... 2 841, 386 83, 999 215, 024 2h, 901 18, 071, 065 15, 075, 356 2, 332, 124 663, 525 
+320 September_. 860, 061 91, 728 233, 795 27, 478 19, 355, 444 16, 054, 309 2, 617, 830 683, 305 

October... 971, 187 105, 112 266, 616 27, 981 21, 433, 898 17, 954, 154 2, 771, 929 704, 815 

November... .. | 1, 032, 676 108, 966 276, 708 28, 456 22, 969, 934 19, 291, 908 2, 9455, 249 722, 777 
-40 1, 103, 862 111,714 254, 191 28, 969 24, 613, 379 20, 716, 077 3, 159, 048 738, 254 
16.2 Total for 1937 ROE Ee Tee ae ESS SE Pa ey ‘ 382, 867, 367 310, 546, 565 61, 327, 871 10, 992, 931 
+29 — —}|— |] —— 
-47.2 January. ... | 1, 148, 009 117, 561 209, 357 29, 417 25, 678, 453 21, 596, 532 3, 331, 545 750, 376 

February... 1, 197, 950 122, 256 310, 088 30, 117 26, 755, 937 22, 487, 263 3, 501, 564 767,110 

March...... 1, 255, 57 128, 490 324, 660 30, 993 28, 108, 514 23, S74, 405 3, 745, 279 787, 740 
+25, 2 April... | 1, 204, 468 134, 707 340, 683 31, 504 29, 004, 190 24, 314, 066 3, 894, 932 795, 192 
— ay..... 1, 325, 664 165, 298 411, 889 33, 734 30, 655, 422 24, 706, 663 5, 102, 176 

June. 1, 200, 715 171, 412 427, 439 35, 042 30, 527, 668 24, 413, 275 5, 239, 862 874, 531 

See 1, 305, 374 175, 038 431, 663 37, 255 32, 171, 147 25, 849, 385 5, 399, 195 922, 567 
ons August 1, 435, 397 182, O85 452, 841 38, 634 33, 204, 156 26. 629, 596 5, 626, 480 948, ORO 
palate September 1, 468, 777 193, 848 480, 876 40, 147 34, 839, 126 27, 864, 574 5, 940, 514 1, 034, 038 
— ) De hina 1, 505, 533 199, 568 495, 966 41, 222 35, 921, 391 28, 661, 966 6, 202, 122 1, 057, 308 

November... 1, 544, 466 204, 670 508, 826 42, 585 37, 316, 951 29, 681, 286 6, 546, 172 1, 089, 493 

December... 1, 581, 183 211, 044 527, 026 43, 7 38, 684, 412 30, 766, 464 6, 798, 030 1, 119, 918 

Total for 1938 (7 months) ‘ PENG RE ro: TIMER Ore 2, 283, 269, 115 225, 047, 309 52, 089, 721 6, 122, 085 

penne January _. 1, 609, 508 218, 510 542, 289 33, 682 39, 193, 144 31, 377, 707 7, 003, 984 811, 453 
anes February 1, 633, 407 225, 291 558. 567 35, 282 39, 657, 133 31, 595, 324 7, 213, 804 847, 915 
eeee March... 1, 656, 008 231, 664 573, 923 36, 502 40, 353, 103 31, 961, 746 7, 516, 781 874, 576 
_— April... | 1,671, 356 236, 838 586, 385 37, 312 40, 641, 439 32, 242, 293 7, 520, 990 878, 156 
w may...... 1, 686, 483 240, 591 595, 108 38, 235 40, 899, 462 32, 484, 952 7, 528, 819 885, 691 

June... 1, 665, 616 243, 913 604, 355 38, 945 40, 983, 487 32, 444, 526 7, 630, 974 907, 987 

Si itineceses 1, 713, 253 | 245, 039 | 607, 336 39, 476 41, 541, 347 32, 940, 761 7, 674, 926, 307 

} | 





' Includes the 3 special types of public assistance in all States and Territories and the District of Columbia with plans approved by the Social Security 
cles. . Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible under State laws for whom no Federal funds may be expended and amounts of payments to 
individuals in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal funds. The first Federal funds were made available to the States for February 1936. No 
are included in any month for any State not administering Federal funds. 
? Figures include estimate< for Hawaii for June 1937-May 1938. 
+ Amount of obligations incurred for ——_ to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense and expense for hospitelization and 
barials excluded. Prior to July 1937, obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than recipients for services to recipients are 
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brings to 42 the number of approved plans for 
this type of assistance. 

On August 30 the Social Security Board ap- 
proved the withdrawal of the Connecticut plan 
for aid to the blind; Connecticut had not requested 
Federal funds under this plan since July 1, 1936. 
This leaves 38 States, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii in which approved plans for aid to 
the blind are in effect. With these changes, as 
of September 15, 36 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Hawaii are participating in all 3 of the 
Social Security Act’s public-assistance programs. 
In summary, of a possible 153 plans for the 3 
special types of public assistance there are 133 in 
effect—51 for old-age assistance, 42 for aid to 
dependent children, and 40 for aid to the blind. 
(See map.) 

The total obligations incurred for payments to 
recipients of the three special types of public 
assistance for July were $41.5 million. For each 
of the three types of public assistance, the num- 
bers of recipients and obligations incurred for 
payments to recipients increased slightly from 
June to July, continuing the expansion which has 
been evident in these programs since Federal 
funds became available in February 1936. (See 
table 5.) 


Old-Age Assistance 


Obligations of $32.9 million from Federal, State, 
and local funds were incurred for payments to 
about 1.7 million recipients of old-age assistance 
in 47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii for July. Although the average for 
the whole group in the 50 jurisdictions was 
$19.23 per recipient, the range of averages by 
States was from $4.95 to $32.34. (See table 6.) 

There were slight increases from June to July 
in the number of recipients and in the amount of 
obligations incurred for payments to these recip- 
ients—2.9 percent and 1.5 percent, respectively. 
The percentage changes among the various States 
in the number of recipients and in the amount of 
obligations incurred were likewise very slight. 

When data for July 1938 were compared with 
data for the same month of the previous year, 
there was an increase of approximately 20 percent 
in the number of recipients and of 25 percent in 
the amount of obligations. All but 8 of the 43 
States for which comparisons were possible showed 
increases in the number of recipients. Of the 35 


40 





States showing increases, 12 showed increases of 
less than 10 percent, and 14 showed increases of 
more than 25 percent. For Florida and Maing 
the increases were very great—173.1 percent and 
207.7 percent, respectively. In Florida, July 1937 
marked the beginning of an upward trend in old. 
age assistance because State funds were made 
available for the first time. The decreases in the 
number of recipients that were noted in 8 States 
were not large. 

Obligations incurred for old-age assistance jp 


Chart V.—Recipients of old-age assistance per 1,00) 
population 65 years of age and over in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, July 
1938 
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8 of July 1938 compared with July 1937 increased in tions was more than 25 percent. Florida, Maine, 
8 of 36 States. In 12 of these States the increase was and South Dakota had increases of more than 200 
alne less than 15 percent, but in 16 the rise in obliga- _ percent. 
937 Table 6.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Szcurity Board, by States, July 1938 
old. [Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 15, 1978] 
nu 
Ps Old-age assistance for July 1938 
ites Percentage change 
Amount of 
State obligations pon 
in Number of | incurred for | Average per From June 1938 in— From July 1937 in— per 1,000 
recipients | payments to recipient estimated 
recipients for om population 65 
000 the month ! Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amountof | and over? 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
cith ae ie Se ceased : 
july | osecnees 1, 713, 253 $32, 040, 761 $19. 23 +2.9 +15 1 +19.6 3425.2 4217 
1. Alabama....... : ; 15, 053 150, 892 10. 02 -.4 —.7 +26. 1 +17.2 138 
— as ‘ 1,001 27, 106 27.08 +4.3 +3.4 +76.9 +77.2 250 
i “ae 56, 331 5 163, 305 25. 79 +1.6 +1.8 (*) ® $372 
4. Arkansas. .... shal 18, 247 161, 972 8. 88 —1.3 —2.5 -.8 —3.0 188 
Si cccesceccee nan 119, 825 3, 874, 765 32. 34 +1.5 +15 +49.3 +53.5 260 
— = as anual ’ 37, 009 7 1, 065, 388 28.79 +.8 +8.3 +26.8 +32.4 1 460 
7. Connecticut .........-. 14, 824 392. 709 26. 49 +1.0 +4.3 +8.1 +8.4 127 
§. Delaware... weeteweed onl 2, 598 23, 064 10. 80 —1.1 —1.3 —11.5 —10.8 124 
9. District of Columbia.........| 3, 216 80. 729 25. 10 +2.1 +2.0 31.1 +28. 7 
TE 29, 601 425, 499 14. 37 +.5 —.7 +173. 1 +239. 7 313 
ll. Georgia... 32 803 295, 506 9.01 +6.9 +5.9 (*) e 236 
12. Hawaii... 1,773 22, 401 12. 63 +1.7 +1.4 +63. 3 +57.7 178 
13. Idaho..... ; 8, 578 184, 475 21. 51 +.7 +.6 +9. 1 +3.8 296 
14. Illinois... 125, 160 2, 252, 791 18. 00 ® +.6 +11.1 +21.5 250 
15. Indiana....... ; | 43, 201 703, 778 16. 29 +.5 +.8 +8.5 +13.1 149 
16. lowa........... satel 48, 148 953, 874 19. 81 +.8 +.8 +26. 0 .9 220 
PD. cccasose saan 19, 950 365. 007 18. 29 +1.4 +13 (*%) ('% 136 
18. Kentucky....... vans 39. 589 355, 489 8. 98 (") (4) +2.0 —7.9 215 
19. Louisiana__ | 26, 498 263, 015 9. 93 +.5 +1.2 +19.6 +10.9 312 
2%. Maine....... 11,171 229, 752 20. 57 +10.0 +10.1 +207.7 +215.3 130 
21. Maryland 17, 076 298, 760 17. 50 +.7 +.8 +18.7 +20.5 156 
22. Massachusetts 70, 973 1, 976, 692 27.85 +1.4 +1.6 +18.2 +21.6 215 
2. Michigan ._... 69, 890 1, 183, 480 16. 93 —1.0 —7.9 +66. 3 +00. 5 21 
4. Minnesota... | 63. 875 1 279, 980 20. 04 +.2 +.5 +2.9 +5.9 
25. Mississippi . - 15, 688 77, 592 4.95 +2.7 +6. 2 —5.1 +10, 5 175 
%. Missouri... | 72, 249 1, 225, 909 16. 97 -.2 +2.7 —L4 +H. 4 * 232 
277. Montana... 12, 243 249. 744 20. 40 +.5 +.7 +18.6 +16. 2 395 
2%. Nebraska... 26, 352 397, 047 15. 07 (*) +.1 +1.7 +12.0 269 
2. Nevada... | 1, 988 53, 444 26. 88 +1.7 +.6 ('®) (%) 331 
9. New Hampshir: e 3, 746 A, 334 22. 51 +.3 —1.6 +9.1 +12.4 ‘71 
31. New Jersey... 26, 554 495. 659 18. 67 +.4 +.9 +10,2 +22. 1 106 
$2. New Mexico... 3, 706 49, 574 13. 06 +.3 +1.3 +14.9 +38. 6 
33. New York... | 107, 132 2, 537, 285 23. 48 +.6 +.8 +8.9 +16.4 135 
#4. North Carolina 30, 066 278, 597 9. 27 +.8 —1.8 (*®) (*) 203 
35. North Dakota. | 7,623 130, M1 17.12 +.4 +.5 +8.6 +13.5 212 
[ “eae se 111, 145 2, 550, 373 23. 03 +.& +.6 +7.4 +10.3 230 
37. Oklahoma. ... mE. 64, 064 983, 783 15. 14 —.9 —.8 —2.3 —.2 546 
38. Oregon... ; 17, 889 379, 815 21.23 +.4 +.5 +39. 3 + 38,2 216 
%. Pennsylvania 90, 147 1, 918, 051 21.29 —13 —1,.7 —1.3 —4.5 9145 
40. Rhode Island 6, 335 119, 305 18. 83 +.4 +.6 +32.6 +39. 4 14] 
41. South Carolina | 22,172 160, 680 7. 25 +.4 —31.8 (*%) (#9) 312 
#2, South Dakota 15, 891 317, 841 20. 00 +.3 +1.0 +77.9 +284. 2 
43. Tennessee 23, 002 | 304, 798 13. 25 —.6 —.6 ® (*) 150 
44. Texas... 111, 619 1, 536, 164 13. 76 +.2 +.3 7.2 —7.1 392 
45. Utah... 13, 059 330, 861 25. 34 +.6 +.5 +94. 8 +93. 5 484 
4. Vermont ; 5, 206 73, 452 14.11 —.6 -.4 +21.3 +35. 8 133 
47. Washington... 345, 706 703, 325 22. 16 +.7 +.2 +8.3 +13.5 286 
48. West Virginia 18, 135 253, 529 13.98 | 1.4 —1.4 —4.8 —13.5 219 
49. Wisconsin. 41, 148 831, 532 20. 21 | +1.1 +1.3 +13. 2 +17.1 187 
0. Wyoming 2, 909 62, 197 | 21. 38 | +.4 +.5 +2.6 +4.7 298 
J 
! Amount of obligations incurred for payments to na from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These figures include 
direct assistance tc recipients amounting to $32,846,324 and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than those certified for 
old-age assistance for rendering services to recipients amounting to $04,437 in 3 States. Expense for hospitalization and burialz is excluded. 
? Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 1938 
+ Comparison for 44 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawali having a approved for both months. States not having plans for old-age 
ce approved by the Social Security Board fur Juiy 1937 are excluded as follows: Kansas, Nevada, and South Carolina. 
* Adjusted for grants covering 2 or morc eligible individuals. Adjustments have been made for the following States: Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oregon, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii. 
* Includes $180 incurred from State and local funds for payments to 9 recipients under 65 years of age whose applications for old-age assistance under the 
State plan had not been approved. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 
* Figures for July 19%7 are too small for comparison 
’ Includes $83,576 incurred for payments to 2,045 recipients who were between the ages of 60 and 65 years. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 
’ se of less than 0.1 percent 
* Minimum age under State plan is 70 years, but rate is based on population 65 years of age and over. 
Not administering old-age assistance under an approved plan for this month. 
. " No payments made for June 1938 
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Aid to Dependent Children 


For July obligations of $7.7 million were incurred 
for payments to 245,000 families in behalf of 
607,300 dependent children in 38 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Hawaii. The average 
payment per family was $31.32; the lowest average 
amount paid in any State was $10.69 and the 
highest $58.93. 

There were very slight increases—less than | 
percent—from June to July in the total number of 
families, as well as in the total number of children, 
and in the aggregate amount of obligations in- 
curred in the 40 States reporting. The increases 
and decreases in the three items, State by State, 
were likewise small. 

From July 1937 to July 1938 the increases in 


Chart VI.—Number of children receiving aid to depend- 
ent children per 1,000 population under 16 years of 
age in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, July 1938 
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Chart VII.—Recipients of aid to the blind per 100,999 
total population in States with plans approved by 
the Social Security Board, July 1938 








NUMBER PER 100,000 a 
TOTAL POPULATION 
° 50 100 
39 STATES 43 
MAINE 146 
FLORIDA 98 
CALIFORNIA 94 
OKLAHOMA 6! 
ARIZONA 70 
INDIANA 70 
WYOMING 69 
WISCONSIN 67 
WASHINGTON 60 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 57 
OHIO 57 
IDAHO 56 
NORTH CAROLINA 56 
COLORADO 55 
NEW MEXICO 46 
1OWA 46 
KANSAS 44 
SOUTH CAROLINA 44 
TENNESSEE 44 
OREGON 43 
NEBRASKA 42 
UTAH 42 
WEST VIRGINIA 39 
GEORGIA 36 
MARYLANO 36 
VERMONT 36 
0.c. 33 
ARKANSAS 32 
LOUISIANA 32 
SOUTH DAKOTA 26 
MINNESOTA 25 
MASSACHUSETTS 24 
NEW YORK 19 
HAWAII 17 
NORTH DAKOTA 16 
ALABAMA 15 
MONTANA 13 
NEW JERSEY 13 
MICHIGAN 12 

















the total numbers of families and children and in 
the amount of obligations incurred in 32 States 
for which comparable data are available were 
approximately 30 percent. Twenty-six of the 32 
States showed a rise in all three items during this 
period. The increases in eight of these States 
in all three items were more than 25 percent. The 
States in which the increases were largest were 
Montana and Oregon; in both these States the 
program was in its initial stages in July 1937. 


Aid to the Blind 


Approximately $925,000 was incurred for pay- 
ments to 39,500 recipients of aid to the blind in 
37 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii 
for July. The average payment per recipient 
was $23.47. In 39 States the average payments 
ranged from $9.12 to $47.93. 

In comparing data for July with those for June, 
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slight changes occurred both in the number of re- tions and in three additional States the amount 
cipients and in the amount of obligations incurred. _ of obligations were 50 percent greater than the 
Comparable data for July 1937 and July 1938 previous year. In one of these States—North 
were available for 28 States. Most of the States | Carolina—the increase in the number of recipients 
showed an increase in the number of recipients was approximately 300 percent and in the amount 
and in the amount of obligations. In three States of obligations almost this great. North Caro- 
the number of recipients and the amount of obliga- _lina’s present plan became effective in July 1937. 


Table 7.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, July 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 15, 1938] 








Aid to dependent children for July 1938 
























































| Percentage change 
Number of Amount of TT fe Number 
recipients obligations of reci 
, one From June 1938 in— From July 1937 in— p- 
tate incurred Av . lents per 
, ~| for pay- a = 1,000 — 
mnents to : : ma 
| net family Number of Nutnber of 
oy recipients Amount recipients Amount —_ 
Families | Children aed tht ee ere ___| of obli- a. 
monte gations gations 
| Families | Children Families Children 
| sane 
| | = 
Total 245, 039 607, 336 | $7, 674, 279 $31. 32 | +0. 5 | +0.5 +0.6 | 3+29.0) 2429.0] 4431.9 22 
1. Alabama... 5, 664 16, 763 100, 892 17.81 +5.2 | +4.8| +440 +18.5| +17.8 +81.8 17 
2. Arizona_- 1, 761 5, 265 | 57, 909 32, 88 +2.0 | +23) +23 +40.3| +418 +49.4 41 
3. Arkansas... 4, 434 12, 028 | 47,410 10. 69 —10 —.8 —.6 —7.6 |} —7.6 —4.9 18 
4. Califorria._ 12, $14 30,905 | 491,922 39. 31 | —.4 +3) +462 +26.9| +327 +45. 1 ‘23 
5. Colorado... 3, 681 9, 554 113, 932 30.95 | +.1 —1; @& +13.9; +125 +15. 2 32 
6. Delaware... 497 1, 161 15, 251 30. 69 | —4.4 —4.6 | —6.4 +17.5| +123 +18.3 17 
7. District of Columbia 1, 100 3, 330 50, 241 45, 67 —7.3 —6.6 | —8.4 —10.1 —4.6 —2.5 426 
8. Georgia... 4, 261 11, 600 91, 153 21. 39 +6.2 +5.8 +6.0 oO | @ ® ll 
9. Hawaii... 880 3, 100 29, 501 33. 52 —1.3 —15 —.4 +17.2} +163 +19.5 18 
10. Idaho... 2, 539 5, O84 66, 510 26. 20 +1.5 +1.5 $1.8) +13.5 +112 +15.1 39 
11. Indiana... 14, 136 30, 075 386,584 | 27.35 +1.7 +1.5 +14) +857.4 +47.7 +50.7 33 
12. Kansas_....- 4,174} 10,103 120, 159 | 28. 79 +1.2 +10 +1.2 (") (") (7) 20 
13. Louisiana 8,918 | 25,405 184, 145 20. 65 —.1 +.4 +1.8 +26.8 +25. 7 +24.5 38 
14. Maine... 1, 347 3, 576 50, 501 37. 49 —2.0} —2.1 —2.1 +6.4 +5.7 +8.5 15 
15, Maryland 7,256 | 19,932 225,427 | 31.07 +.8 +.4 +.7| +242) +201) +249 44 
16. Massachusetts &, 792 21, 517 518,006 | 5893) 2+1.8 | +.8 +3.9 | +87.4 +28. 1 +38. 4 19 
7. Michigan 12, 154 28, 439 428, 570 35. 26 +1.1 +1.4 —1.7] +116 +10.9 +26.1 21 
18, Minnesota 5, 820 14, 732 202, 414 34. 78 | +2.3 | +1.6 422) (@® (’) (’) 420 
19. Missouri... . 4, 486 11, 628 141, 234 | 31. 48 +17.7| +169 +16.8 (’) (*) (7) 11 
20. Montana... . 2.005| 4,727 56,224) OH) +16) +13] +17) +839/ +709] +805 31 
21. Nebraska. 4,300 | 910,183] *106,900| 24.54 -~3| +2] +8] +650] +25] +4280 n 
22. New Hampshire 353 972 13, 355 | 37. 83 —1.4) —-1.7 —3.1 +7.3 +4.0 +8.6 
2%. New Jersey .... 10, 649 23, 926 | 308, 879 29. 01 —7.5 —6.1 —7.9 —1.0 —17 +20 421 
2%. New Mexico. 1,461 | 4,239 37,914 25. 95 +1.7 | +.8 +19] +37.4 +35. 2 +53.3 
25. New York 28,185 | 57,919 | 1,344.064/ 47.69 +.8 +.6 +1.0 +10.2 +8.4 +241 19 
2%. North Carolina 7,258 | 19,977 111, 322 15. 34 —1.6 —3.0 +6.7 (*) (®) (®) 16 
27. North Dakota 981 | 3, 062 32. 956 33. 59 +7.9 +7.1 +7.3 (*) (*) (*) 13 
Tie 10, 900 31, 308 431, 765 39. 61 (i) | +.8 +.3 +12.9 +19.6 +29. 5 418 
2. Oklahoma... 14, 677 33, 925 199, 669 | 13. 00 +.2)} +.4 —12.8 +20.9 +18.6 +45.1 41 
90. Oregon......... 1, 425 3, 185 53, 157 37.30 —.3 —L1 —.3 +97.9 +98. 4 +129. 4 13 
31. Pennsylvania. 17, 962 44, 264 612,846 | 34.12 +.3 +.2 +.3 +141 +8.5 +9.9 15 
32. Rhode Island 927 2, 500 44, 994 48. 54 +.7 +.4 +.3 +22.3 +13. 2 +13.7 14 
38. South Carolina 3,744 | 10.946 53,486 | 14.29 =-5| +51 =—tl © (") ( 16 
4M. Tennessee... 10, 238 27, 870 188, 461 | 18. 41 —.5 | —1.0 —.6 (*) (°) ( 30 
35. Utah__. 2,778 6, 860 84,473 | 30. 41 —,8 | -.1 +2.6 +21.7 +19. 5 +25.8 39 
36. Vermont 341 1,049 7,874 | 23.00 +1.8 +.3 +1.9 —10.3 +25.8 +8.1 10 
37. Washington 5, 942 13, 154 164,791 | 27.73 -4 +.2 +.2 —8.4 —5.6 —14.0 33 
38. West Virginia 5, 677 16, 673 122, 610 21. 60 —.5 —.3 —.5 +43.8 +40.0 +36.0 26 
39. Wisennsin__ 10, 164 23, 583 358, 585 35. 28 +.5 +.4 +.3 +12.0 +12.3 +21. 5 429 
#0. Wyoming... 598 1, 477 18, 013 30. 12 —.5 —.3 —.5| 121 —12.3 —10.7 22 
| 














' Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These figures include 
direct assistance to recipients amounting to $7,639,124 and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than those certified for 
aid to ~ nw Fee for rendering services to recipients amounting to $35,155 in 6 States and the District of Columbia. Expense for hospitalization and 
burials is exclu 

1 Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 1938. 

+ Comparison for 34 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii having plans approved for both months. States not having plans for aid to dependent chil- 

approved by the Social Security Board for July 1937 are excluded as follows: Ronee, Minnesota, Missouri, and South Carolina. 

‘ Maximum age under State plan is over 16 years, but rate is based on population under 16 years of age. 

* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Not computed because figures for July 1937 are too small for comparison. 

’ Not administering aid to dependent children under an approved plan for this month. 

‘In addition, in 74 counties payments amounting to $19,002 were mace from loca] funds without Federal participation to 998 families in behalf of 2,398 children 
under the State mothers’ pension law. It is possible that a large number of the families receiving aid from this source for July also received aid under the Stats 
Plan for aid to dependent children approved by the Social Security Board. 

* Plan approved, but no payments were made in July 1937. 

” No change. 
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States Administering Special Types of 
Public Assistance Without 
Federal Participation 


In July there were nine States—Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Nevada, South 
Dakota, Texas, and Virginia—that made pay- 





Illinois, Missouri, Nevada, and Pennsylvania— 
made payments to recipients under State laws 
without Federal participation for aid to the blind. 

In the 9 States it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 16,600 families with 39,100 children re. 
ceived assistance for July amounting to $383,100, 
and in the 5 States 24,500 blind persons received 





$770,600, none of which was from Federal 
funds. 


ments without Federal participation for aid to 
dependent children. Five States—Connecticut, 


Table 8.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, July 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies. corrected to Aug. 15, 1938] 
























































Aid to the blind for July 1938 
Percentage change 
Amount of a ime te 

State obligations Number of 

Number of | incurred for | Average per From June 1938 in— From July 1937 in— recipients 

recipients payments to recipient 2 acagiionainal ~ pa 

recipients for 
the month ! Number of Amount of Number of Amount of population t 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
ne 39, 476 $926 307 $23. 47 +1.4 +2.0 3 430.0 | 2 439. 1 8 
SS es 435 4, 096 9. 42 +.9 +.7 +69. 3 +54.0 15 
ip BER... cecccccocecscece-- ‘ 284 6,910 23. 91 (‘) +.3 +53.7 +691 0 
Be inccnbdbateneonces 652 5, 946 9. 12 —14 —1.5 —3.3 —2.6 22 
4 RST 5, 761 276, 107 47.93 +14 +1 5 +20.1 +59. 7 4 
gi St ie ce mincind 591 14, 415 27.77 +.2 —2 1 +.9 +5.2 55 
6. District of Columbia_....._.- 209 5, 527 2. 44 —.5 —.2 +35. 7 +68.0 3 
— RE a § 1, 637 $24, 041 14. 60 §+14.8 '+164.4 (®) (*) | ws 
8. | CRS 1, 105 12, 388 11. 21 +4.8 +3.9 () ¥ 
FE AS 66 990 15. 00 (*) ® ( (*) 17 
10. L ie hcintinantated aici 278 6, 183 22. 24 () —-.8 +49 +11 56 
11. 2,417 46, 277 19. 15 +.2 +.6 +23. 6 +31.0 7 
12. 1,178 27, 171 23. 06 +3.5 +3.3 (*) (*) 46 
13. 816 16, 450 20. 16 +7.7 +6. 6 (*) (*) 4“ 
14. 683 8, 749 12. 84 +1.2 +.9 () (7) 39 
15. 1, 250 250 22 61 +.2 +.4 +6.7 | +12.3 | 46 
16. 605 12, 576 20.79 +1.3 +12 +2.9 +6.1 wR 
17. 1, 067 22, 777 21. 35 +.5 +1.1 +8.2 +26. 8 4 
18. 597 14, 2 23.79 +2.6 +2.8 +1.7 +17.8 | 12 
19. 670 15, 772 23. 54 +1.8 +2.0 +32. 1 +70.9 | % 
20. 68 1, 462 21. 51 () ® (*) (*) | 13 
21. 579 11, 431 19.74 +21 +25 +4.7 +9.0 a 
22. 292 6, 212 21. 28 —-.3 —.6 +3.9 +10.6 | 57 
2. 579 12, 907 22. 29 -.9 -.9 +153 +185 | B 
m4. 201 3, 250 16. 17 —LO —.9 +21.8 +33. 1 8 
25. 2, 511 58, 726 23. 39 +.6 +1.4 +22. 5 +34.0 19 
ms. 1,96 28, 173 14.42 —-.9 —.9 +298. 8 +231.5 % 
27. M1 2,047 18.44 +4.7 +6.5 (*) () | 16 
B. 3, 871 75, 338 19. 46 +.5 +.1 +4.6 +13.2 | 57 
29. 2, 066 34, 042 16. 48 —.2 +43.8 +24.6 +24. 6 81 
30. 438 11, 004 25. 33 —1.8 —17 +6.6 +8.0 8 
31. 831 7,729 9.30 —.4 —32. 6 (*) (®) | 44 
32. 181 3, 765 20. 80 +84 +7.6 (*) (*) % 
33. 1,272 18, 747 14.74 +4.2 +40 (*) (*) | 44 
uM. 219 5, 563 25. 40 —.9 —1.6 —13.8 —7.8 | "2 
35. 137 2.271 16. 58 —1.4 —8.0 —12.7 +8.7 36 
36. 1,002 31. 707 31. 64 -.1 —.9 +20.7 +9.9 ci) 
37. 736 12, 803 17. 40 —L1 -1.6 +2.9 =$.3 | 39 
38. 1, 959 43, 490 22. 20 1) +.4 —1.0 +.5 | 6 
39. 163 4, 604 28. 80 6 —L1 —7.9 —15.9 oy) 
| | | 








* Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State. and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These figures include 
direct assistance to ne eo amounting to $923,971 and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than those certified for 
aid to the blind for rendwring services to recipients amounting to $2,336 in 6 States. Expense for hospitalization and burials is excluded. 

? Estimated by the U.S. Burean of the 1, 1937. 

+» Com 31 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii having plans approved by the Social Security Board for both months. States not having 
ear: : to the blind approved by the Social Security Board for July 1937 are excluded as follows: Florida, lowa, Kansas, Montana, South Carolina, and 

‘ota. 


* No change. 

§ Excludes aid to the blind administered by county governments to recipients not yet approved for aid under the State plan. 
* Not administering aid to the Mind under an apy roved plan for this month. 

? Not computed, because ficures for July 1937 are too smal! for compari-on. 

§ Not computed, because figures for June 193s are too small for comparison 

* Federal funds available, but no payments made for aid to the blind for July 1937. 
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RELIEF IN URBAN AREAS* 
FOR JUNE 1938 


June continued the upward trend that began 
in September 1937 in the amount of obligations 
incurred for relief extended to cases and for earn- 
ings of persons in need of relief under the Works 
Progress Administration in the 116 urban areas. 
Total obligations of $117.6 million—approxi- 
mately $4.4 million, or 3.8 percent, more than for 
May 1938—were incurred for June. This rise in 
the total amount of relief reflected the increase in 
the total amount of public relief, accounted for 
largely by the increase of 6.6 percent in earnings 
under the WPA. A total of $74.7 million was 
paid as earnings to persons in need of relief on 
work projects of the WPA for June. The total 
amount incurred for the three special types of 
public assistance was $16.3 million. (See table 


*Prepared in the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public 
Assistance Research 


1.) This represented a slight increase—about 
$132,000—over the previous month. There were 
increases though slight, in the amount incurred 
for each of the three special types of public as- 
sistance. There was a decrease of 1.4 percent in 
general relief—a smaller percentage decrease than 
those for the 2 preceding months. Somewhat less 
than $900,000 of the $118.5 million obligations 
incurred for June was for private relief. This 
amount represents a decline of 1.7 percent in the 
amount incurred for private relief, but a smaller 
decrease than had occurred in the 2 preceding 
months. 

Of the obligations incurred for public relief— 
$116.7 million—almost two-thirds (64.0 percent) 
was for earnings to persons in need of relief on 
WPA projects. Somewhat more than one-fifth 
was for general relief, and the remainder for the 


Chart I.—Relief in 116 urban areas in the United States, January 1929-June 1938 
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t Earnings under Civi) Works Administration of all persons employed under the program including the administrative staff. 
tt Earnings under Works Progress Administration of persons employed on projects within the areas and certified as in need of relief. 
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special types of public assistance. This distribu- Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 1 
tion of the total varied little from the percentage aans a in the United States, January 1929. 
distribution of obligations incurred for May 1938 mieisie: wl oni 
and for June 1937. ’ ay a aw 


+ 








A quite different picture is presented when the = ar | 
amount of obligations for June 1938 is compared “ 
with those for June 1937 rather than with the pre- 2 | 


ceding month. The total amount incurred in 
June 1938 was more than one-third (34.1 percent) 
higher than that for the same month last year. 














































































The total for public relief increased in approxi- . , a 
mately the same proportion (34.4 percent). The i 4 
greatest increase over the year’s period was that 5 
. : ' ' 
for earnings to persons under the WPA—38.5 per- F 
‘ cent. The remaining increases, in order of size, —--o- . = a er eee 
were those for aid to the blind, old-age assistance, Table 3 shows for the 116 urban areas the total P 
general relief, and aid to dependent children, amount expended for relief, public and private, |} © 
where the range in percentages was from 33.2 to and the amount expended per inhabitant for the 
25.9. calendar year 1937. . 
} D 
F 
Table 1.—Relief in 116 urban areas:' Amount, cases aided, percentage change, and percentage distribution by type | 
of administrative agency compared with previous month and same month of previous year, June 1938 G 
0 
[Corrected to Aug. 20, 1938] 
: ir 
Relief in urban areas, June 1938 
| “ SS ~ os = SS = 
Percentage change from le 
= Percentage distribution 
Type of administrative agency | Aa | pie — se of relia to 
May 1938 June 1937 K 
| In number | In amount In number | In amount| June | May | June 
of cases of relief of cases of relief 19382 | 19384 | 19378 : 
Total. ....... tisnvacabebminaseas A () —_|s$117, 500,984) () +38) +34.1| 100.0] 100.0] 100 . 
iicettthine-sconcscinesetiannnsiminiant — @ ~~ | 7116,70,405; © | +39) &® | +364) 93) o2] mo . 
oS gE eae. 954,428 | 25, 678, 221 —2.5 —1.4| +31.7| 4265] 218] wol| m2 
Special types of assistance*..-- 613,607 | 16, 344, 397 +.7 +.8 +26.7 +301} 139) M43] M3 
I i nenccccinscuacaneosvonss 496,477 | 11, 831, 825 +.6 +1.0 +28. 1 +314] 101] 103} ms 
Aid to dependent children. _.................... 96, 125 | 3, 847, 192 +.9 (28) +20. 6 +25. 9 | 3.2 3.4 3.5 
ni ccccingecedsegimannnheen soa 21, 005 665, 380 +1.4 +1.3 +21.6 +33. 2 7 6 rr 
Fe tees cet ctcnccereccecccenscecence (#) | ~—_74, 686, 877 (3) +6.6 | (4) +38. 5 63.6 61.9 61.5 
STITT OTE © | tse,49/ = & = s| | as] ot) Ona 
Nonsectarian agencies............................- 20, 474 372, 421 —61 -A6) +31' ~08) 2! @ 5 
Jewish agencies. ...... uhieee « 6, 604 170, 998 —21 -1.3 | +7.8 | +21 1 2 2 
Catholic agencies... .. ne 11, 093 189, 576 +1.3 —2.4) +13.7 +41 2 a 2 , 
Salvation Army... _- ec 4, 885 32, 233 —10.5 —1.1] +3.4 +48) @) | oH | 
Other private agencies. ___.._... aticiainatians tential 8, 004 116, 221 | —7.5 —3.1 +15.7 +1.5 sy a | 
| 

















1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. j 
* Case figures incomplete, since certain agencies reporting the amount of relief failed to report the number of cases aided. Detailed figures are available on ¥ 


juest. 
+ Percen in this column are based on figures which include estimates amounting to less than 0.2 percent of the total. 
‘ The total number of cases aided by public and private agencies or by either group separately cannot be obtained by adding the figures shown in this 
column, since in an unknown number of instances cases are receiving relief from more than 1 type of agency. N 
5 Includes estimates amounting to $209,320. j | 
* Percentage change not computed. For further explanation see footnote 4. 
7 It should be noted that lic agencies administered $920 of private funds, while private agencies administered $16,652 of public funds, so that the total 
amounts contributed from pu lic and private sources, respectively, were $116,725,227 and $865,717. 
* Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on the 


of need. 
* Obligations incurred for payments to and in behalf of recipients for the month. ; 
1 Less than 0.1 percent. 
" Earnings of persons employed on jects within the area and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the month. Separate 
== en these areas for earnings of those employed on projects of the Works Program other than those of the WPA.; 
a not ava " 
18 Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
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same month of previous year, by cities, June 1938 


{Corrected to Aug. 20, 1938] 


Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas:' Amount, source of funds, and percentage change from previous 


month and 








State and city 





New Britain. 
New Haven. 
Delaware: Wilmington 
District of Columbia: Washington 
ida: 
Jacksonville... 
i Dnacsccscceseoceses 
Dlinois: 


Evansville... 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis. _ . 

South Bend_...__. 

Terre Haute__._.... 

lows: 
Des Moines.__. 
Sioux City... 


Kansas City. ._. 

 _ aes 
Kentucky: Louisville 
Louisiana: 


New Orleans... 


Maryland: Baltimore 

Massachusetts 
Boston... ... 
Brockton... 
Cambridge... _. 
Fall River. . 
Lawrence... _. 
Lowell... __. 


New Bedford 

Newton....__. 

Springfield. 
orcester ._. 


Grand Rapids 
Pontiac 


Kansas City __ 

St. Louis... ___. 
Nebraska: Omaha 
New Jersey: 

Jersey City __. 

Newark... __ 

Trenton....___ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Relief in 116 urban areas, June 1938 









































Percentage 
Public funds change from— 
unds— 
Total Obligations incurred for— Works obliga- 
Aid L dminis- yom May ng 
General | Old-age as- depen : Aid to tration 1938 1 
relief ? sistance # children 3 | ‘he blind’) earnings ¢ 
$547, 352 $7, 292 $24, 049 $21, 680 $820 $493, 450 $61 +1.4 +49.0 
132, 759 899 7, 849 1, 631 157 121, 804 419 +7.4 +53. 4 
5, 166, 115 1, 372, 854 1, 534, 665 150, 081 134, 812 1, 945, 128 28, 575 (®) +8.3 
1, 377, 105 257, 849 217, 502 39, 927 21, 063 837, 599 3, 165 -.1 +28. 1 
250, 644 41, 729 4, 578 1€, 827 6, 685 98, 676 1, 149 -.7 +36, 8 
642, 753 116, 072 194, 191 18, 525 8, 423 , 045 407 —-L4 +4.9 
1, 655, 638 350, 550 278, 796 41, 823 20, 493 946, 208 17, 678 —.3 +26. 2 
646, 717 54,472 269, 963 7, 290 3, 336 279, 232 2, 424 —.5 420.1 
506, 724 57,041 25, 840 7, 558 176 1 412, 937 $3,172 | +11.3 +72.5 
278, 976 62, 396 43, 528 9, 573 488 146,945 | #16, 046 +2.8 +38.8 
109, 292 23, 802 10, 308 3, 258 67 71, 541 316 +9. 1 +55.3 
508, 597 63, 066 42, 844 9, 681 403 1 479, 429 3,174 +5.6 +62. 4 
200, 389 35, 041 16, 079 lS Se: 133, 658 4,960 | +17.7 +65. 3 
625, 398 59, 219 79, 182 54, 684 5, 538 412,156 | * 14,619 +.5 +15.7 
267, 757 5,77 41, 591 4,300 2, 492 212, 992 608 +3.8 +84.0 
112, 306 5, 156 37,053 6, 650 1, 077 58, 142 § 4,228 —.4 +48.8 
654, 673 23, 167 29, 842 17, 055 1,77 608, 925 3,911 +4.4 +96. 2 
9, 434, 809 2, 162, 963 936, 267 79, 093 68, 080 | * 6, 095, 038 93, 368 +.8 +38. 4 
208, 625 51, 365 31,478 1, 625 4,035 117,974 2, 148 +2.2 +32.1 
395, 066 25, 562 21, 749 17, 198 1, 434 328, 526 453 +9.0 +89, 2 
290, 926 14, 684 23, 549 17, 862 1,317 231, 792 91,722 +5.9 +75. 4 
1, O83, 724 111, 535 90, 357 58, 280 5, 968 . 7,718 | —2.7] +36.9 
387, 678 48, 901 21, 654 15, 568 893 300, 266 396 +3.7 | +100.2 
407,910 13, 107 29, 543 12, 492 1, 701 350, 392 675 +16 +57.6 
512, 934 44,372 77, 446 3,629 4,095 382, 345 #1, 047 +3.9 +65.0 
208, 108 45, 639 29, 335 3,515 1, 265 127, 583 | -—3.6) +342 
297, 695 22, 397 23, 252 10, 049 1,419 240, 424 154 +2.2 +28.7 
122, 272 9, 876 14, 708 7, 757 , 009 88, 602 265 —-1L8 +19.3 
16, 568 29, 464 28, 210 11, 563 1,397 114,719 915 —4.9 +30. 5 
293, 920 20, “03 0 Y Tae Leddnannnia 7 260, 425 8 5, 207 +4.6 +99.9 
1, 023, 191 43, 166 48, 111 63, 662 2, 804 855,268 | #10, 180 +.9 +15, 1 
29, 853 6, 825 9, 435 8, 164 196 4,925 308 +2.7 | +100.8 
114, 272 19, 182 16, 682 3, 037 1, 484 173.075 812} —2.5| +316 
796, 008 161, 891 161, 7. 142, 106 8,416 | 1305, 151 16,685 | +2.0} +12.0 
2, 642, 850 463. 586 339, 872 156, 584 6,713 | 1,600,629 75,466 | —2.9 +5.7 
246, 526 30, 911 53, 905 6, 141 | § 149, 481 5, 586 —.1| +403 
311, 937 66, 856 33, 869 14, 752 878 192, 067 3,515 | +12.7| +57.0 
325, 379 52, 846 50, 135 11, 934 805 209, 540 69 +.3 | +27.7 
202, 42 48, 574 37, 674 5, 304 467 109, 959 9% | —9.4/) +52.0 
349, 749 80, 406 58, 950 12, 576 856 194, 706 2,255 | ~10.8| +40.7 
289, 459 42,022 64, 832 7, 628 525 171, 860 2,592 | —14.0 +27.9 
148, 998 * 40. 7590 26, 316 3, 885 335 77, 692 11 | +13,6 +64.9 
290, 552 69, 619 68, 068 7, 858 790 151, 753 1, 464 —9.0 +43. 1 
92, 680 28, 577 14, 781 7. 649 95 38, 503 3,075 | —6.6] +22.2 
342, 573 104, 167 62, 806 13, 449 566 157, 338 $4,247 | —10.0 +11.7 
512, 505 227, 761 71, 516 18, 852 750 189, 182 4,444) 49.2) +46.7 
6, O84, 757 1, 422, 556 268, 611 324, 009 4,216 4,951, 664 $13,701 | +10.4 | +2095.7 
929, 924 § 178, 961 54, 284 19, 7 482 676, 257 220 | +9.1 | +467.2 
729, 012 * 53, 544 99, 755 34, 387 1, 267 508, 654 1,405 | +6.7 | +137.1 
682, 424 136, 192 50, 160 21,319 238 474, 444 71 +9.0 | +394.1 
307, 594 43, 293 30, 430 12, 143 135 221, 159 434 | +9.8 | +279.8 
738, 721 110, 219 104, 904 24, 349 1, 821 492, 839 4,569; +17] +51.3 
1, 558, 055 370, 961 272, 687 35, 128 3, 426 849, 879 6, 874 +.1] +18.8 
ORR, O57 189, 011 106, 9846 14, 123 2, 190 671, 462 5,185 | +15.9 +27.6 
| 

825, 424 | 55, 647 7 128, 174 76,546 | 711,500 7 612,049 | £11,508 | +4.0] +815 
2, 186, 467 | 128, 554 190, 708 33,067 | "' 18,673 | 1,796, 416 19,049 | +2.9]) +747 
647, 936 * 6,854 65, 398 22, 588 1,974 542, 188 § 8, 934 —1.7| +20.3 
1, 139, 479 201, 393 23, 601 20,166 | 1,080] 7892, 647 +.4) —41 
1, 732, 676 467, 828 | 47,725 59, 151 | 1,700 | 7 1, 152, 657 3, 615 +.6| +288 
386, 494 73, 675 | 14, 866 10, 905 | 565 7 284, 069 $2,414' —2.5!' +16.9 
47 








Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas:' Amount, source of funds, and percentage change from previous month and Ts 
same month of previous year, by cities, June 1938—Continued 
[Corrected to Aug. 20, 1938] 




































































Relief in 116 urban areas, June 1938 ~~ 
eile 
Public fund | | Percentage 
¢ funds reen 
| , . 
| ee | 
State and city Territory included l (in | +, 
Total Obligations incurre1 for— | _Works | tions in- | 
, reese | curred § } 
dminis- May | June 
Aid to tration , 
General | Old-age as- Aid to 1938 | 1937 
‘af 3 dependent inas| earnings * | 
relief sistance 3 children 2 | ‘he blind | 
a 
New York 
oe eee $200, 573 $35, 189 $12, 439 $3. 408 7 $146, 915 $1,958 | -—21 -10 
9 CS SRS tees County...........| 1,603,115 $766, 148 94, 379 57, 846 4, 197 664, 214 16, 331 at +79 
New Rochelle.................- SNE 1, 005 57, 280 9, 641 6. 535 160 27, 293 6) ® +86 od 
ALAR Ly J (SS;  f 7, 299, 831 1, 299, 441 925, 939 33, 677 | 12, 521, 737 | #192, 226 +5.2 +1 
mgese Valls AE ROME SES | ae: 101, 934 46, 373 6, 118 5, 872 15 142,773 783/ -22] 439 |} Al 
EE EP 2: EL ER 760, 498 310, 754 91, 195 34, 017 1,779 7319, 111 3, 642 =. +46 
— ih onacinnanndenagiadnemain aE, 519. 809 184, 567 41,355 6, 67 805 7 282, 439 3.771 +3.0 +27 
a do............-| 212,064 * 50, 447 23. 749 11, 871 219 | 7123, 335 2.443) +.1] +299 Cs 
i Rthiniiibnccveamelekenasted icapeneetnben 325,849 |  *:99, 247 20, 613 17, 260 341 186,306 | 2,082) 4.8] digg 
North Carolina: 
ee a 123, 322 15, 089 7, 300 952 | =e +6.3 | +135.7 
Aiditccosecankedsaiiniede | bees 82, 068 10, 430 12, 147 5, 633 1, 339 51. 943 576 | +6.3/| +1989 
8 Se eC NIECE 72,310 15, 708 8, 208 1, 275 46. 495 29 +1.4] +796 
one eee [ncedcsuinennaepad Piicatnecnns 92, 913 4, 613 11, 341 4, 653 7 67, 396 3,953 | +331] +606 . 
° 4 
| Se _ eee 1, 333, 58, 528 75, 123 22, 629 1,830 | 1,172. 468 2, 424 | +3.3 | 4127.7 | 
Ea ES amet _ ee, 621, 553 76, 057 74, 981 11, 465 2 007 456, 990 53/ +69] +2003 
EERE SBE, 6: ET 1, 459, 712 257, 239 181, 063 39, 620 5, 353 960. 483 15.954 | +80 +544 
thcctasennnsscantaheepeenll SE 863 #384, 143 205, 414 95, 581 7,096 | 4,461, 121 37,508 | +5.2] 4117.7 
I SSSSEESS) SES SS 91, 905 148, 201 21, 364 5, 454 7, 304 1,919) +61] +4519 D 
Sl ttvésnuiccunssaaaiaanlll itientedede 718, 664 98, 987 102. 208 15, 353 2,715 498, 576 825} +50] +509 D 
SS: ET: 211, 869 $41,279 53. 325 5, 605 1. 593 110, 067 0}; +37] +710 | 
ES TRIES tA do._..........-| 1,673,989 151, 458 113. 090 23, 755 4.042 | 1,381. 133 511 | +122] +1001 Fl 
in cctnscccesnacessesiosusd | _ SCS 822, 502 56, 53, 218 15, 286 2.044 693. 677 527 | +26.7/ +194 
Oklahoma: Tulsa..................|....- | Sua 225, 457 , 67. 740 18, 305 2. 057 122, 793 5,562} +85] +4339 6. 
i “iw TREES: AS Ee 647, 461 83, 718 150, 941 15, 889 4,915 390, 485 1,513} —28] +108 nt 
ES ee Loe — ee 344, 262 41, 933 30, 291 9, 808 5. 428 255, 937 #265 | +4.4) 4351 ) 
ES EF | +See 387, 098 97, 403 35, 47 10, 679 5, 904 23H, 844 $704) +11.5] +678 I 
TEL Ee d 337, 308 41, 140 27, 961 10, 380 4. 759 252. 429 739} +4231 +298 2 
Chester 335, 026 55, 672 34, 416 10, 678 7, 068 225. 915 1,277 | —10.9] +109 
444. 612 71, 572 51,711 13, 711 7, 339 300. 271 8 +8.0) +361 
543, 216 130, 039 41, 958 17, 213 6, 465 347, 306 235 | +14.3 | 467.5 
4, 360, 083 2, 480, 048 341, 225 95, 917 66. 486 1, 333, 651 942.756 +5.9 +46 
3, 994, 990 1, 173, 075 264, 722 102, 370 36, 266 2, 395,689 | *22, 868 +8.0) +4338 lo 
456, 385 84, 857 43, 208 10, 504 9, 270 307, 266 $1,100 +5.0) +468 
1, 207, 977 145, 836 55, 645 26, 445 8, 726 968, 422 62.003 | +7.4] +355 
1, 602, 039 286, 259 62, 480 38. 005 13, 055 1, 200, 843 1, 397 +24) +220 K 
947, 598 125, 836 52, 875 DT Enaacceenes 7745, 203 5,970 | +10.6| +58 
124, 132 3, 040 16, 467 5, 801 932 97, 523 369 +.6) +0L9 
138. 389 4, 362 17, 882 16, 828 897 97.991 429 +6.9) +855 K 
192, 423 1, 561 38, 637 21,111 3, 922 123. 739 3, 453 —3.6) +437 ) L 
160, 912 1, 739 27, 127 17, 943 2, 371 110, 620 1,112 | +10.8| 4466 
302, 845 20, 483 ea 190. 021 4,407; +.6] 4183 N 
62, 556 127 50. 967 316| —24] +4123 N 
269, 219 15, 953 189, AAR 366 —1.8 +29 N 
271, 933 24, 169 j 175. 684 2.567 | +26] 4107 
I Uisiicctcencciees " nee aS 3,223 | +7.2] +28 
373, 673 34, 353 106, 965 25, 386 1, 145 191,082 | *14,742/) +.5] +4661 
69, 950 nT esesasansen | Ses 62,814 991 | +43) 4336 
143, 390 EE Uinicintcntiiatiiveed | 107 393 115, 640 14.9) +414 
29, 605 Sa Se) ae BED Keecesae —7.8 +1 
1, 039, 995 109, 648 224, 505 35, 073 8, 199 656, 951 5, 619 —25|) +102 
450, 839 27, 374 87,022 20, 000 3, 170 313, 273 0 +1.1 +37 
208, 100 16, 974 10, 772 5, 069 174, 391 212 | +132] +8529 
293, 812 28, 110 19, 078 14, 164 1, 397 230, 898 165 | +12.9 +77.6 h 
235, 919 19, 235 40, 828 15. 741 965 158, 864 | +25) 4446 
2, 240, 564 339, 555 154, 560 88. 939 7, 993 1, 634, 418 15,0099 | +33] 4439 
216, 047 3A, 321 23, 323 15, 934 690 140, 663 1116) +3.0| +734 
1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. b 
’ a incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on the 
4 Obligations incurred for payments to and in behalf of recipients for the month. 
‘Earnings of —— employed on projects within the area and certified as in need of relief for all peek periods ended during the month. Separate figures d 
are not available for these areas for earnings of those employed on projects of the Works Program other than those of the WPA. 
10 incurred for relief exten to cases during the month. Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
* Less than 0.1 percent. N 
’ Figures relate to county. N 
§ Includes estimate. 
* Figures relate to ey. 
~ ae to Baltimore County as well as to the city of Baltimore. 
12 Figures for certain private agencies included here relate to Chesterfield and Henrico Counties as well as to the city of Richmond. 
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areas: ' Total and amount per inhabitant? from public funds for specified types of 
assistance and from private funds, 1937 


(Corrected to Sept. 1, 1938] 


Table 3.—Relief in 116 urban 
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aa _ 
| Relief in 116 urban areas, 1937 
| Total amount from Amount per inhabitant? from— 
= 
Public funds Public funds 
State and city Territory included | 
} Special | Works | Private 
General | *¥Pes of | Progress | funds ¢ Special | Works | Private 
Total relief? public | Adminis- (000 General types of | Progress; funds 
(000 (000 assist- | tration | omitted)| Tota! relief? | Public | Adminis- 
omitted) omitted) | ®m¢e 4 | earnings * assist- tration 
(000 (000 ance‘ | earnings * 
| omitted) | omitted) 
| 
Jabama . » - f 7 J 
Birmingham a County...........] $4,342 $76 $531 | $3, 735 (7) $10. 07 $0. 18 $1. 23 $8. 66 ( 
| i. nentcsonsind 1,141 ] 133 998 $5 9. .08 1.12 8. 43 . 05 
Colifornl a DB icccdesns 57, 565 13, 043 14.445 | 30,077 308 26. 07 5.91 6. 54 13. 62 iM 
Oakland. EERE 12, 515 2, 47 2, 556 7, 489 42 26. 35 5. 20 5 38 15. 77 .09 
Sacramento... _.do nas 2, 313 533 us 782 7 16. 30 3. 76 7.03 5. 51 .12 
Ran Diego... do 7, 554 1, 256 1, 863 4. 435 13 36. 03 5.99 8. 89 21. 15 . 06 
San Francisco di 16, 675 3, 791 3, 012 9, 872 252 26.29 5. 98 4.75 15. 56 40 
Colorado: Denver. do 7,175 99s 3, 437 2, 740 29 24. 93 3. 47 11. 04 9. 52 -10 
ieut: 
ag, BS OU cccateniie 3, 537 374 381 | % 2,782 36 12. 34 2. 55 2. 60 97.19 24 
Hartford. do mFS 2, 486 2 564 1, 240 180 15. 16 4.16 3. 44 7. 86 1. 10 
New Britain. do 887 156 156 * 575 5 13. 02 2.29 2. 29 *8 44 6 
New Haven = do 4,417 527 575 3, 315 75 13. 93 3. 24 3. f4 7.15 . 46 
Delaware: Wilm ington. County... 1, 505 239 314 9C2 60 9. 35 1.80 1.95 5. 60 . 37 
District of Columbia: Wash- 
tidichenseesccescouss Sit estniealiniih naneiaide 5, 891 958 1,444 3, 489 166 12. 11 1. 97 2.97 7.17 a | 
a - ss gmamnatibnns 0 ae 1, 928 68 248 1, 612 7 12. 40 44 1. 59 10. 37 .04 
Miami.. * “Saenbagigareitae 921 69 292 50 54 6. 44 . 48 2.04 3. 92 . 38 
Somme: Atlanta... dian eae 4, 180 384 200 3, 596 56 12. 48 1.15 -& 10. 73 .17 
~~ . a = ae 81, 198 30, 648 10, 642 | '° 39, 888 1, 122 22. 19 7.70 2. 68 111.81 28 
Springfield... iat cog 1, 822 | 621 404 797 27 16. 31 5. 56 3. 62 7.13 ey 
Evansville... ees 250 368 | 1, 832 7) 2.71 2.29 3.25| 16.17 06 
Fort Wayne. ... eee 1, 803 115 355 1, 422 31 12. 91 .79 2.42 9. 70 21 
Indianapolis... ... a WE wianaiia 9, 028 1, £58 1, 456 6,014 112 21. 37 3. 69 3.45 14. 23 .27 
South Bend... .. St 2, 01 289 336 1, 976 q 16. 26 1.81 2.10 12.35 . 06 
7? a RES. 2, 046 219 372 2, 354 13 29. 79 2. 22 3. 76 23. 81 -13 
owa: 
Dee Moines... .... See ee 4, 185 1, 067 622 2, 496 14 24 21 6.17 3.00 14.44 . 08 
Sioux City....... ee eee 1,949 702 221 1,026 12 19. 18 6.91 2.18 10. 09 .12 
Kansas City ...... a | 2, 667 359 30 2, 278 (") 18. 88 2. £4 .21 16. 13 ® 
Topeka... eects 1, 144 326 38 730 9 13. 42 3. 83 44 9.15 .10 
Wiehita....... SESS: 1,77 541 45 1, 19 12 13. 03 3.97 . 33 8.73 . 00 
Kentucky: Louisville. A 1, 852 195 * 346 91,311 131 5. 29 . 68 *. 97 93.69 .42 
New Orleans. | | a 10, 171 565 1,023 8, 583 = 22.17 1.23 2.23 18. 71 - 25 
Shrevepor — = Ser sea 233 64 138 31 1,88 . 52 111 .25 04 
Maine: Pordand.  5PES EPS 1, 056 299 68 * 689 15 10. 31 4.23 . 6 95.12 21 
Maryland: Baltimore. . TOccadestnbods 9, 826 2, 577 3, 030 1 4,219 272 11. 07 2.77 3. 76 4 54 | 
Massachusetts: 

iii asce i intsidnabbiiitied 28, 275 6, 16 4, 868 17, 238 1, 003 36. 20 7.90 6.23 22. 07 1.2 
Brockton... ....- do . 2, 035 422 é 1, 053 38 31. 1 6.61 8.79 16. 51 i) 
Cambridge... .. . Ot. malindiesad 2, 428 671 476 1, 281 44 21.36 §. $1 4.18 11.27 . 39 
Fall River........ PT RE Ae 2, 960 617 646 1, 687 2 25. 68 5.35 5. 61 14.72 .01 
Lawrence........._. nae oe 1, 575 334 387 854 16 18. 52 3. 93 4.55 10. 04 .19 
RT ei ncspssiadebcniness 3, 006 788 658 1, 650 32 30. 88 7. 86 6. 56 16. 46 .32 
ET | ee 2. 450 442 772 1,436 41 25. 90 4.3? 7. 55 14. 02 0 

alden.. i icncniieniinadl 1, 236 408 2f.1 567 (*) 21.31 7. 03 4. 51 9.77 .01 
New Bedford.. iil ssiciniiilatiadinnesaineid 2, 571 599 796 1, 176 17 22. 83 5.32 7.07 10. 44 15 
ae | | 88, 370 218 300 25 13. @1 5 67 3.34 4.0 . 38 
Springfield ___ a | RS 3, 604 1, 041 686 1, 877 55 24. 04 6.94 4. 58 12. 52 36 
dboniud a 3, 971 1, 472 839 1, 660 50 20. 34 7.54 4.30 8. 50 26 
| © er ~~ iid metianliaeel 23, 143 6, 516 5, 587 11, 040 172 12. 25 3. 45 2. 96 5.84 .09 
iiatiitateatimmiandl 2, 516 846 591 1,079 3 11. 89 4.00 2.79 5.10 .02 
Grand Rapids. do nenaedinnelabianineid 4, 297 727 976 2, 504 ll 17. 87 3.02 4. 06 10. 79 05 
Pont ee aE eEEe 1, 997 ar 622 783 1 9. 03 2.38 2.04 3.71 .01 
EN TS SPR 1, 066 275 342 449 13 8.83 2. 28 2. 83 3.72 ll 
Minnesota: 
ee i dcoamovasicnt €, 331 1, 155 1, 357 3, 819 57 30. 95 5. 65 6. 63 18, 67 28 
a meapels Si einiaieiatinin | Sas 16, 270 5, 190 3, 400 7, 680 222 31. 42 10. C2 6. 57 14. 83 43 
a iieliedsdid odiGuninaetatl ads iniéeuntaiione 9, 644 3, 045 1, 356 5, 243 72 33. 64 10. 62 4.73 18. 29 25 
nt 
anes =e City... 5, 860 641 $1,125 * 4, 084 142 12. 70 1.8 $2.39 $8.68 - 36 
8t. Louis. City and county - 15, 202 2, 481 1, 483 1), 238 337 14. 71 2.40 1,44 10. 87 .33 
Nebraska: Omaha... ak GE cesiseenuate 5, 636 | 150 1, 108 4, 378 122 24. 19 . 64 4.76 18 79 .48 
New Jersey: 
ee City... . ou 12, 716 | 1, 565 471 * 10, 680 15 21.89 4. 94 1.49 | *15.46 . 05 
ST AATRSES TE Kae inicocwinntaes | 15, 044 | 4, 330 1, 196 910, 418 46 24. 99 9.79 2.70 *12. 50 .10 
Bence ae do. ieakal 3, 834 | 640 262 § 2, 932 27 22. 99 5.19 2.13 | *15.67 2 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 3.—Relief in 116 urban areas: ' Total and amount per inhabitant? from public funds for specified types of 
assistance and from private funds, 1937—Continued 
[Corrected to Sept. 1, 1938] 
Relief in 116 urban areas, 1937 
is 
Total amount from— Amount per inhabitant 4 from— 11 
———— wa 
Public funds Public funds . 
State and city Territory included ! 7 peneaere nate a in 
Special, Pn Erbeste Ja 
| types o rogress unds¢ Special | Works | 
Total Com | public | Adminis-| (000 General | tYPes of | Progress yas the 
(000 (000 assist- traiion | omitted)| Total lief 3 | Public | Adminis. ant 
omitted) ance‘ | earnings® reller" | assist- | trati 
omitted) on 
(000 (000 } ance‘ | earnings 4a 
omitted) | omitted) 
i ok 19% 
New York: mo 
itiatanciieasswsses ee $2, 421 $339 $156 | * $1,926 $26 $12.98 $2. 66 $1.23 | * $9.09 m2 
ATS County...........| 18,254] 6,774 1,517 | 9,963 227| 23.95 8. 89 1.9!) ine H altl 
een |. ene 1, 127 657 145 325 1 20. 88 12.17 2. 69 6.02 ? 
New York. ..__. ~eeesesesdiaaa aE 255,622| 89,510| 23.441 | 142,671 2410| 36.89 1292| 3.38] 2.59 . the 
Ni RARER Bi ns henatitien 1, 221 347 114 * 760 10 11. 20 4. 60 | 1.51 | * 5.09 . 
AEE ic idsedsanal ta Mae 2, 960 1,235 | °4,720 43 292 9.02 3.76 | *tL 44 + of | 
— — Sees 5, 989 1, 745 514 * 3.730 44 23. 58 8.34 2.45] %12.79 . 
i iiduasee dthtmipwnasiuiial een 2, 152 610 369 1,173 32 15. 51 5.99 3.62/ %65.90 32 Thi 
POE Fes’ = SRS 3, 514 815 373 2.326 38 26. 09 6. 05 2.77 | 17.27 '* 
North Carolina: ; esp 
Ashe ille. ....-.. SS = Ror 645 55 39 «8 SEES 6. 58 . 56 39 | 5.63 |... Pox 
~~ d 442 31 27 384 19 3. 46 . 25 2 3.00) ig 
5A3 85 83 395 1 424 .64 63 2.97 ol 1B 
615 8U 32 503 70 5. 51 72 29 4. 50 3 nde 
6, 799 818 7 5, 034 36 19.7 2.38 275) 14.6 ul 
oy 2, 698 482 952 1 264 ! 12. 16 2.17 4.29 | 5.70 on 
rS 12, 033 2, 454 2, 518 7, 061 239 20. 4! 4. 16 4.27 | 11.98 4 
PES Ot  =aaeene 29, 639 7, 648 2.916 19, 075 473 24. 18 6.37 2. 43 | 15. & .) 
ENE =f “Sane 7, 303 1, 154 1,875 4, 274 27 mn. 3 3. 20 5.19] 11.84 ‘8 
ws IES Setar | AS 5, 385 823 1, 358 3, 174 12 19. 59 3. 01 4.97 | 11. 61 ‘4 
——- DD atainetionniegeaial Se 1, 476 169 72 735 4 16 23 1. 86 6. 20 8. 08 6 
ee nenmnminndial SLT 8, 031 1, 321 1, 333 5, 377 7 23. 09 3. 80 3.83 15. 6 ‘2 
Youngstown. ......-.....-- a eee 4, 370 607 752 3,011 3 18, 51 2. 57 3.19 12 75 0 
Oklahoma: Tulsa__............|-.... RS 1,842 53 837 952 67 9.82 28 4. 46 5. 08 .) 
a oe Lo lL ccaliinimataemnelaliichienl tna 6, 380 1,114 1, 425 3, 841 22 18. 86 3. 29 4.21 | 11. 36 07 - 
vania: 
A es, ar cs 3, 152 647 506 1,999 11 18. 23 3.74 2.93 11.% 07 NUb 
i dicccnmushdeneonctucden do.....- 2, 795 517 546 1, 732 17 19.49 3.70 3. 90 12. % 2 
ss ETS ESTA 3, 107 607 463 2, 037 12 18. 35 3. 58 2.74 | 12% 7 
ETAT TEES | ETE 3, 542 536 655 2,351 26 12. 64 1.9) 2. 34 | 8. 39 7) 
| TES SEE _ ee 4. 038 718 811 2. 508 1 23. 03 4.09 4. 63 14. 31 ( r 
EES Se" ST 3.812 99u 696 2,117 5 18.77 4.92 3. 43 10. 42 .e 
Philadel RE Se eS” Seas 49, 585 23, 855 6, 115 19, 615 600 25. 41 12. 23 3.13 10. 05 a 
Pittsburgh... .............]...-- a 36, 073 9, 888 4,444 | 21,741 274 26. 24 7.19 3.23 15, 82 » 
Reading........... a its | eee 3, 807 806 824 2,177 p 16. 43 3. 48 3. 55 | 9. 40 aT 
ERS EEC a 10, 685 2,918 930 6, 837 52 34. 43 9. 40 3.00; 220 17 
Wilkes-Barre. .............}..... oe 15, 880 4, 605 1, 222 10. 053 19 35. 49 10. 35 2.75 22. 59 mi] i 
Rhode Island: Providence.___- See 7, 318 1, #8 614 9 5, 436 72 17. 51 5. 01 2. 43 910.07 2 
South Carolina: Charleston_..| County........-- 828 18 41 769 8 8.19 .18 . 40 7.61 8 
938 90 75 77: 3 6. 02 . 58 48 4.96 -02 
1, 708 86 142 1, 480 56 5. 57 2 . 46 | 4.83 B 
1, 278 139 74 1, 065 11 5.74 -63 33 4.7 6 i 
2, 855 173 1, 143 1, 539 54 8.7 . 53 3. 51 4.7: a 
645 1 155 489 4 4.91 .01 1. 18 3.72 .B 
2,775 153 744 1, 878 6 14. 06 .78 3.77 9. 51 .@ 
2, 621 261 907 1, 453 24 7.29 73 2.52 | 4. 04 07 
| } eee 710 1, 34 6 90 = 2. 43 | 4. 47 .12 
3, 167 663 796 1, 708 (2) 16. 32 3. 42 4.10 | 8.80} () 
757 82 2 673 11 5. 84 . 63 02 5.19 ) 
1,178 319 11 848 7 6. 44 1.7 06 4.64 83 
35 1 | eee 4.78 . 51 02 | re y ees 
err Pe ere 10, 261 2, 327 2, 601 5, 333 81 22.14 5.02 5.61; 11.51 18 | 
i Retistensitenmenustainie “<5 SS 5, 029 793 1, 188 | ee 30. 69 4. 84 | 7.31 10.0 )L.aueee 
West Virginia: Huntington... |.-_-- cmbkemtnnee 1, 608 77 188 1. 343 9 17.71 85 | 07 | 14.79 10 
-onsin: 
Ee A Sa 2, 005 344 339 1, 322 2 31. 69 5. 44 | 5. 36 | 20. 89 .B 
STE RY | EES 2, 156 587 1, 205 19. 13 3. 23 5. 21 10. 69 6 
Milwaukee ...............-|-----  __ 18, 520 3, 726 2, 587 12, 207 148 25. 54 | 5.14 3. 57 16. 83 | 2» ‘ 
TEC MES: SSRs 1, 550 1 405 864 | 14 | 17. 18 3.11 4.49 9. 58 | 15 
| | 

















1 From Federal, State, and loca! funds. administrative expense excluded 
? Computed from figures for total population of areas as given in Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1939; Population, Vol. I 
3 Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the year. Includes direct and work relicf and statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis 


need. 
¢ Obligations incurred for payments to and in behalf of recipients for the year 
5 Earnings of persons employed on projects within the area and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the year. Separate figures 
are not available for these areas for ngs of those employed on projects of the Works Program other than those of the Works Progress Administration. 
* Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the year. Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans 
7 Less than $1,000. * Figures relate to county. " Figures relate to Baltimore County as well as to the city of Baliimore. 


* Less than 1 cent. © Figures relate to city. ‘2 Complete reports not available. 
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€8 of Index of Urban Relief Adjusted for increased obligations incurred by the Works 
Seasonal Variation Progress Administration for earnings of persons 
in need of relief. These earnings comprised more 
— . . . . 
For June the monthly index of relief for the _ than 50 percent of total relief issued from January 
~~ | 436 urban areas, adjusted for seasonal variation, through June 1938. 
28.! This figure represents the high point 
bo was . ; whi } J . tl “ae Table 4.—Monthly index of total amount of relief 
in the whole series which covers as perso irom extended to cases in 116 urban areas, adjusted for 
January 1929 to date. It marks an increase over seasonal variation, January 1929-June 1938 
mt | the preceding month, as had the figures for May [Average monthly amount, 1935=100) 
“s* | and April over the 2 previous months. (See table 
4 and chart III.) In fact, from the beginning of Index of urban relief adjusted for seasonal variation 
: . . Month memes 
es 1938 there had been a continuous rise in these 1929 80 x01 | s002| 1008) sone | apes | sone 1 deer | sone 
monthly indexes adjusted for seasonal variation, pee a 
0 2 although it was not until the last 2 months that January.........| 4.3} 5.8} 15.7| 26.6] 38.5] 123.9] 92.2] 112.5] 101.4] 101.5 
r) . ; . , 4.4] 6.0) 16.8) 29.4] 42.2) 112.4] 85.5) 115.9] 103.2) 109.4 
‘2 | the index had exceeded the previous high point 4.3] 6.2} 17.8] 31.6) 46.7| 116.5] 84.5) 115.5) 101.8) 115.5 
3 , poe ‘ -| 4.3} 6.4] 16.3] 29.0) 47.4 1.4 90.2} 119.4) 106.6} 127.3 
‘4 | of the 94-year period—136.1 for September 1936. “| 4.5} 64] 16.3] 29.5] 50.0] 76.1) 96.4] 121.9] 112.1] 130.4 
-B ~ baie . ‘ 4.6] 6.3| 15.7| 31.1] 50.8] 77.4] 95.0) 124.1] 113.8] 152.8 
ze This rise in the index over the 6-month period, 4.6] 6.6| 16.8] 29.9] 48.9] 80.4] 104.3] 127.5| 113.0|_____. 
‘2 : ; 4.8} 7.0} 15.7| 32.9) 52.1) 89.2) 103.8) 128.6) 108.8)_.____ 
‘® | especially during the past 4 months, reflected 5.0| 7.7| 17.3) 35.0] 52.7] 88.3) 106.6) 136 1) 115.6|--.--- 
5.1] 8.5| 18.4] 35.0] 53.5) 93.6) 116.9] 133.6) 112 3|_-_-_- 
_ 5.2} 9.8) 20.9] 38.3] 63.0) 93.7] 114.5] 126.6) 108. 7|-_--_- 
‘al 1 Based on the average monthly amount—1935. For description of this December.......| 5. 4/14. 2) 25.9) 39.0) 97.0) 87. 2 118. 5} 110.8} 101. 6)-..... 
63 ndex, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 7 (July 1938), pp. 50-56. 
Ml 
) 
4 
-» 
= Chart II.—Trends of relief in 116 urban areas, January 1929-June 1938 
05 
r [Average monthly amount for 1935= 100] 
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Effect of Unemployment Compensation Cases opened for general relief during July 
Upon General Relief Case Loads because of the cessation of unemployment com. 
During July 1938 pensation ranged from 5.4 percent of the total 

a case load in Pittsburgh to 0.3 percent in New 

Information covering the number of general re- York. When these same cases were compared 

lief cases opened or closed during July because of _ with the total number of cases opened during the 

the receipt or cessation of unemployment benefits month, it was noted that 1 in 3 cases was opened ) 

is available for nine urban areas and for the State for this reason in Pittsburgh as compared with 

of Pennsylvania.? In some instances figures are only about 1 in 20 in New York. : 
reported covering the number of general relief In seven of the nine areas, the actual number of 
cases aided during the waiting period for unem- cases closed because of the receipt of unemploy- 
ployment compensation and the number of cases ment compensation during July was smaller than 
in which relief was extended to supplement un- during June. In July, closings for this reason 

employment compensation. No data are avail- ranged from 0.1 percent of the general relief case , 

able, however, to show how much the payment of __load in Rochester to 3.5 percent in Pennsylvania, , 

unemployment benefits either delayed or obviated (See table 5.) The ratio of cases closed because ‘ 

entirely the necessity of seeking general relief. unemployment compensation was received to , 

During July the effect of unemployment com- the total number of cases closed in the 9 urban ( 
pensation on the general relief case load was rela- areas under discussion varied from 1 per 100 in 

tively slight in most cities where such datawere re- Rochester to 18 per 100 in Pittsburgh. P 

ported. This was the result of the balance main- Data on cases receiving general relief during q 

tained between the number of cases added to the _— the waiting period for unemployment compensa- f 

relief rolls because of the exhaustion of the right tion, were available in only four cities. In t 

to benefits and the number of cases closed because San Francisco these cases comprised 8.7 percent |g 

of the receipt of benefits. As shown by the figures of the relief load as compared with 5.4, 4.0, and . 

in table 5, there were only three urban areas in 2.3 percent in Los Angeles, Baltimore, and Mil- | 4 

which there was an actual decrease in case load— waukee, respectively. In Detroit, a survey of 

namely, New York, Pittsburgh, and San Fran- __ the general relief case load indicated that 36 per- , 

cisco. cent of the cases receiving relief during July would 

2 Data are available in the form of weekly statistical releases from the be eligible for unemployment compensates & 

Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance. August. 

Table 5.—Cases opened and closed because of receipt or cessation of unemployment compensation per 100 cases P 
receiving general relief during the month and per 100 cases opened and closed during the month in selected 
areas, July 1938 

Cases opened during July Cases closed during July 
| } 
es : 
Total number - ~ause O +) } 
eb en nal poche pene eg — of ——e 
Area Territory included | “Ov ne er Ppa: 
= Total Per 100 | per 100 Total Per 100 | pee yp 
Number p~ 4 cases Number cane cases 
relief | Opened relief | “om? 2 
Los Angeles bianensscneasensecasts County '..... 25, 543 4, 501 386 1.5 8.6 4, 026 318 1.2 78 
EEL LATE, __ rrr 7, 245 2, 158 115 1.6 5.3 3, 045 137 1.9 45 
Maryland: Baltimore._..............| City..........-...- 6, 649 919 () () () 586 31 .5 5.3 
New York: I 
DD ceisinecudusecsex eS 17, 765 2,091 390 2.2 18.7 1, 692 288 1.6 17.0 
> See oe ees iain eat 179,075 | 13, 271 598 ol 4.5 | 14,824 846 5 57 
SRG EAEEER, GICF2 acta aahentatin 8, 504 721 1 1.7 20. 5 706 . . LI 
Se i itinddccones 231,243 | 244,772 410,898 4.7 24.3 | 344, 388 48,110 3.5 18.3 
| ERR Es SR 80, 768 9, 532 853 1.0 8.9 6, 621 1, 036 1.3 15.6 
ST tnenacayeovecnssbeslibadad TT 42, 481 6,889 | 2,274 5.4 33.0 7,691 1, 373 3.2 11.9 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee... ..--.......|_---- __ SSS 19, 305 5,055 | (3) (2) (2) 4, 448 182 | 9 41 
1 Includes only data on relief to employable cases, which is administered by the State Relief Administration. 
? Data not available. | we 
+ Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance, Statistical Report on General Assistance, weeks ended July 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30. Figures estimated from 
data in these reports. 
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RELIEF IN RURAL AND TOWN AREAS* 
FOR JUNE 1938 


June marked the third month in which declines 
occurred in the aggregate amount of obligations 
incurred and in the number of cases benefiting 
under the four major types of relief in the rural and 
town sample areas. From May to June the drop 
in the number of cases was almost twice as great 
as the decrease in the amount of relief, 3.6 as com- 
pared with 2.0 percent. According to reports 
from public and private agencies in the 385 
reporting areas, relief amounting to $3.2 million 
was given to 191,000 families for June. (See 
table 2.) These reports include all public relief, 
except earnings under the Works Program and the 
CCC, and all private relief. 

The decline from May to June in the total 
amount of relief was chiefly the result of a large 
decline in the amount of general relief, which 
formed more than one-fifth of the total obliga- 
tions incurred. Subsistence payments to farmers 
showed the largest percentage decrease; these pay- 


*Prepared in the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public 
Assistance Research. 


ments, however, constitute only a small part 
of the total obligations for relief. 

The total amount of obligations incurred for the 
three special types of public assistance showed 
almost no change. The amount expended for 
old-age assistance, which comprised more than 
four-fifths of the total expended for the special 
types of public assistance, decreased slightly. In- 
creases in the amounts of relief to those benefiting 
under the programs for aid to dependent children 
and aid to the blind were 3.8 and 3.2 percent, 
respectively. 

Increases or decreases in the number of cases 
corresponded to those in the amount of obligations 
except in the following instance: Although the 
amount of relief extended to the total number of 
recipients of the special types of public assistance 
increased 0.3 percent, the number of cases aided 
decreased 1.2 percent. This decrease was the 
result of a decline in the number of cases receiving 
old-age assistance, which formed by far the largest 


Chart I.—Obligations incurred for rural and town relief, January 1932-June 1938 ' 
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* Data presented in this chart are estimates for the rural and town population of the United States, based upon the sample series. 
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Chart Il.—Index of obligations incurred for rural and town relief, January 1932-June 1938 
[Average monthly amount, July 1935-June 1936= 100] 1 
INDEX 
700 —— — — - —_—_——_——_—— ——— —_.. 7 
| on 
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600 _— | SS a —. IN OPERATION 600 
ec el | 
— wpe Nets a = 500 a 
Pt 
400 ————_ SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 400 
TO FARMERS 
Pr 
300 ke _..-—« SPECIAL ‘TYPES 300 - 
eae ad A PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
PRIVATE RELIEF 7 | > 
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100 ---—— ; iS oo oa | 100 4 
‘ 
re) P I 0 
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Table 1.—Relief in rural and town areas: Index of amount of relief, by type of assistance and by months, 1935-38! 
(Average monthly amount, July 1935-June 1936 = 100] om 
Ala 
Index of amount of relief in rural and town areas | Index of amount of relief in rural and town areas re 
anil ss Cal 
Special s ] Cor 
Year and h " 1} Specia Subsi on 
— Public | types of bane | Private Year end month Public | types of Subsist- Private Flot 
Total | general | public ——- y 4 relief | Total | general | public | ®2°° Pay- Ge 
a ist- <= mentsto| relief 
relief assist farmers relief? assist- f Thin 
ance ance armers Indi 
eae mene a low 
1935 1937 7 
January...... = 223.7 285. 6 | ee OO eS 133.3 55.1 337.6 452.9 OL4 Sh 
ERR 209. 9 266. 5 TR 107.6 || February..........-- : 132. 5 59.1 348.1 310.1 650.9 Ma 
Stic nannennstaied 205.7 261.0 | ae _t) | ~* eReISNeS 141.6 58.3 363. | 458. 5 378.9 Mic 
ins Deidpmnedananicel 197.5 249.0 Shae  * | f  GeeeeeeED 134.8 49.8 370.0 434.4 300.3 Mi 
aedabishtainin ddiaigeligenail 191.4 240. 6 7 | Seaerm I i etree 121.3 40.8 375.2 303. 2 376.2 Mis 
Si iiinaseesascoudipein 162.6 201.6 +] a I 111.5 35.3 365. 4 267.2 112.1 Mis 
SEE 154.8 189.9 "| eae I a a maenen 102. 0 2.1 388. | 77.7 71.9 — 
| PTA EES 143.0 174.1 67.2 |... 93.6 || August................. 106. 4 32.6 399. 0 111.2} 66.4 a 
September.............-. 117.8 139.3 | |) ee 83.3 || September.............- 110.3 33.2 424.1 98. 9 64.0 N 
NARI: 123.6 146. 2 74.5 Se ee GE os ccncnenoueces 114.8 33. 5 439. 4 | 115.3 7.4 New 
natancnaamead 109. 4 121.2 79.9 57.1 97.3 || November............-- 123.0 38.1 454.3 146.9 91.6 Nor 
eee 88.5 4.9 83.3 143.4 150. 2 TET 138. 4 48.9 476.6 188. 2 172.9 Nort 
1936 | 1938 on 
January.......-. 83.1 68.4 92.8 234.1 111.4 |} Jamuary_............. 145.0 56.4 487.1 182.7 101.5 Or 
RRS 85.6 70. 5 101.7 221.9 117.0 || February... _- TASES 149. 2 58.8 492.5 204.3 0.8 Sout 
soa ai behcoceeienhaes 83.3 63.9 114.3 225. 7 —Y) ' "~ eee 152. 2 60. 1 499.9 213.3 107.6 Sout 
RU RSERERIRIRERTESES: 76.1 54.0 134.8 165. 1 \ |b” eEeteate ‘ 143. 2 48.7 502.9 195. 4 18.0 Ten: 
“SS Sesea 68.7 45.0 151.3 99.6 |” SSS 139.0 43.5 503. 0 | 189. 5 a1 
ee 66.2 42.5 163. 2 53.2 SE BF SEED cartececarccccns : 136. 2 41.9 504.5) 158.8 1 Texs 
i ewsancccces 68. 6 35.3 207.8 42.4 53.3 || Utat 
BE neannteecesee 75.3 35. 8 228. 5 81.1 63.9 || Virg 
September... 70.5} 36.9) 258) 837] 69.9/| | we 
ber... 90.1 37.9 277.5 146. 3 88. 3 || Wes 
November............... 4.0 40.4) 207.2) 116.1 87.8 Wise 
December.......... | 106.1 46.5 317.3 177.4 134.0 || | 
| i} | — 
1 
1 For monthly index numbers for 1932, 1933, and 1934, see Social Security B:/letin, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-3 (March 1938), p. 68. i 
2 Figures prior to January 1938 include statutory aid to veterans administered on the besis of status and of need. Beginning with January 1938, figure : 
include only such aid administered on the basis of need. The index has been adjusted for this change. ‘ 
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Table 2.—Relief in 385 ru ral and town areas: Amount, cases aided, percentage change, and percentage distribution, 
by type of assistance, June 1938 
[Corrected to Aug. 15, 1938] 






































Relief in 385 rural and town areas, June 1938 
‘ Percentage change from | Percentage distribution 
Type of assistance May 1938 in— of relief in— 
Number of} Amount of 
cases relief x 
Number of | Amount of] June 1938 | May 1988 
Oe 

ane queen te 90 Giates. ... 2. cnsccccenecaibtnncstesccssesennens 191, 314 $3, 228, 025 —3.6 —2.0 100.0 100.0 
Public relief, total. .....-.---------.-.. -------+------- 1 188, 490 #3, 219, 792 —3.4 —19 99.7 99.7 
General relief _. snpumemeequabaondnahnlitini a § 52, 811 4 738, 021 —4.7 —3.6 22.8 22.9 
Special types of public assistance *_.........-.-.-------------------------- 128, 124 2, 262, 781 —1.2 +.3 70.1 67.4 
OD, 2nd caccccccscevnestmninedubbbédascnsbantedhbanast 110, 157 1, 855, 371 -1.7 —.4 57.5 55.7 
tS CHODGD., .coocsocecnscccseuentnesesccscunasstecasess 15, 019 343, 706 +1.9 +3.8 10.6 9.9 
Aid to the blind - - secccuasrendesceneatentebebanent 2, 948 63, 704 +1.7 +3.2 2.0 1.8 
Subsistence payments to farmers...._..........-.........-- 11, 198 218, 990 —17.2 —16.2 6.8 9.4 
i on. cninichegionagnponnawegniesnaphioninniaaaneeaaes 2, 824 8, 233 -i4.1 —1L.7 3 a 

1 Eliminates duplication in the count of cases receiving more than | type of public relief in 21 States. (See table 3.) 


? From Federal, State, 


and local funds, administrative expense excluded 


3 Includes 883 cases receiving statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis of need. 
‘Includes $16,363 incurred for statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis of need. 
§ Includes special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board and in other States without Federal participation. 


Table 3.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Number of cases receiving relief and percentage change from previous 
month, by States, June 1938 
(Corrected to Aug. 15, 1938] 





Alabama (6 counties 
Arizona (3 counties 
Arkansas (10 counties 
California (10 counties 
Colotado (8 counties 
Connecticut (40 townshiy 
Florida (6 counties 
Georgia (16 counties 
Mlinois (11 counties 
Indiana (9 counties 


Towa (9 counties) 
Kansas (13 counties) 
Kentucky (12 counties 
Louisiana (10 parishes 
Massachusetts (23 tow: 
Michigan (}1 counties 
Minnesota (12 countic 
Mississippi (10 count ie 
Missouri (12 countie 
Mentana (8 countie 


Nebraska (8 counties 

New York (7 countie 
North Carolina (12 conntis 
North Dakota (7 countie 
Ohio (9 counties) 
Oklahoma (9 counties 
Oregon (6 counties) 

South Carolina (8 countie 
South Dakota (9 countie 
Tennessee (9 counties) 


Texas (26 counties) 

Utab (5 counties) _ 
Virginia (13 counties) 
Washington (6 counties) 
West Virginia (4 counties 
Wisconsin (8 counties) 


Relief in 385 rural and town areas, June 1938 





Public relief 











Total 
General 
relief 
| 

Fe 12,115 | 201 
a 21, 848 | 399 
2, 045 429 
: 211,310 4,042 
23, 498 | 726 
31, 535 | 722 
4, 396 | 1, 262 
aa 13, 243 | 220 
| 215, 470 6, 504 
6, 170 | 2, 412 
25, 806 | 51,838 
24, 559 1, 612 
81 | 58 
5, 918 749 
71,419 3 499 
211,342 3 5. 026 
9, 503 51, 904 
2, 797 208 
9, 099 3,013 
23, 732 | 1, 391 
3, 737 3617 
ss, 454 3, 522 
14, 026 475 
24. 823 907 
10, 339 +3, 006 
12, 47 33, 721 
2,219 | 3 543 
94,177 506 
5, 845 7h 
22,977 110 

10, 975 

| ’ 1, 410 

1, 575 

93, 595 

22 358 

25, 543 
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Old-age 
assistance 


1, 195 
009 
RSO 
382 
619 
816 
779 
691 
091 
849 
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Special types of public assistance ! 

Subsistence 
| Aid to payments 
| dependent ny AP to farmers 

children 

466 39 195 

302 29 215 

494 4 58 

773 223 591 

293 45 79 

26 11 1 

43 123 64 

363 4 195 

427 320 32 

716 171 6 

219 65 » 

420 66 “= 

1, 037 89 115 

83 7 5 

922 24 7 

536 59 191 

eae oo echidna naabiahetidasitah ta 569 
27 306 75 

263 ll 45 

386 46 471 

412 76 17 

644 162 24 

133 14 2, 894 

537 131 35 

1, 572 23 27 

141 42 6 

410 116 287 

268 12 3,117 

867 113 

a, ee 32 

| 287 22 42 
|) aa 19 

517 61 40 
454 C— | aE 

726 127 296 








Percentage 
Private change in 
relief total from 
May 1938 

20 +7.0 

38 4 

ee +.3 
369 —6.1 

a —7.7 

REE ES +1.9 

123 +3.7 

195 —.6 

98 —3.4 

16 —4.3 
aes +.1 

312 —9.9 

18 — 96.9 

44 +2.3 

1 —2.3 

267 —2.5 

75 —3.5 

316 +10.3 

165 —4.8 

RS a. +32. 6 

38 —7.7 

ey eee: —4.0 

eS +10 

50 —i14.0 

140 —Lé4 

42 +.6 

28 —.1 

77 +4.5 

ceusidesisilinaneaiaata —9.8 

35 —2.2 

77 —.8 

nednettiaiitiaaindae —10 

20 —5.6 

7 —1L5 

83 +5.0 

160 —11.0 








! Includes recipients in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board and in other States without Federal participation. 


1 Eliminates duplication in the count « 


* Includes a relatively 
* No recipients for June 
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f households receiving more than 1 type of public relief. 
small number of cases receiving statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis of need 
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part of the total number of cases receiving the 


special types of public assistance. 


Although the index of total relief for June 
(136.2, based on the average monthly amount 
July 1935-June 1936) was the lowest for any 
month of the 6-month period ended June 1938, it 
was considerably higher than that for the same 


month a year ago—111.5. 


Chart I presents graphically estimates of the 
obligations incurred for the various types of public 
and private relief for the rural and town popula- 
tion of the United States, based upon the data 
obtained from the rural and town sample areas. 
It is estimated that obligations of almost $28 mil- 
lion were incurred for the relief of the rural and 


town population in the United States for June. 


&- 





SAMPLE COUNTIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
IN 36 STATES 














ore predom 
montly rural, some of them include towns and small cities ranging in size up to 25,000 
tohon of approximately 6,514,000 Sper 


Table 4.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Amount of relief and percentage change from previous month, by 
States, June 1938 


(Corrected to Aug. 15, 1938] 





Relief in 385 rural and town areas, June 1938 





Public relief! 









































State : ’ Percen 

— Special types of public assistance ! Private |e 4 

Subsistence relief total from 

—_ Aidt payments May 1 

is Old-age Gupendeet Aid to the | to farmers 
assistance children blind | 

Alabama (6 counties) $23, 392 $1, 606 $10, 684 $4, 811 $370 $5, 814 $107 +2B.2 
rizona (3 counties) 45, 973 5, 956 25, 212 9, 224 678 4,717 136 +23 
Arkansas (10 counties) 27, 290 2, 539 17, 40 5, 250 775 Se © cncsinakenl +43 
California (10 counties) 327, 139 93, 060 177, 865 27, 929 10, 752 15, 906 1, 627 -L4 
Colorado (8 92, 583 11, 744 70, 368 7, 874 1, 335 Ot) aes -Li 
Connecticut (40 townships) - 40, 979 19, 258 20, 227 1, 260 204 ) Caaieces -23 
Florida (6 coun 54, 315 7, 826 42, 368 280 1, 880 1, 467 494 -41 
Georgia (16 coun nies - 36, 831 1, 027 22, 982 7, 460 034 4, 131 | 297 +8.2 
I caadingead 248, 071 100, 395 129, 216 7, 964 9, 589 687 | 220 +28 
LES AAAI LT ATE 87, 129 28, 544 38, 920 16, 191 3, 321 86 67 -L3 
Ey ea SN ae 105, 747 3 26, 695 73, 102 4, 081 1, 548 | See -12 
Bh ANTES ARC SE 80, 692 22, 076 36, 308 11, 300 1, 414 8, 852 742 -1.1 
ELLE LE LLL AT ATLL 539 414 yg SSR SER 80 45 76 
EI A ELITE ATES 62, 333 8, 098 34, 512 16, 435 1, 075 2, 059 154 +42 
Massachusetts (23 townships) -._........................ 43, 016 311, 584 27, 043 4, 070 122 148 49 -10 
YY eS ee 181, 217 $72, 272 82, 918 24, 033 | 460 1, 238 296 -69 
Minnesota (12 counties) - - 180, 334 3 38, 911 120, 103 16, 423 | 1, 244 3, 248 405 -40 
Mississippi (10 counties) 16, 448 270 ft) sw : 7, 739 510 +50.4 
Missouri (12 counties) - inh 4 116, 290 16, 903 82, 745 7, 849 | 7, 650 1, 051 92 -1 
i ened 81, 801 29, 764 26, 375 7, 166 244 18, 242 |-- : +38 
EE a ee a ee ae 57, 133 37,931 31, 774 10, 028 922 6, 396 82 47 
I sepumlatinane 169, 956 62, 099 90, 347 15, 646 1, 441 | = ‘ -4' 
North Carolina (12 counties)............................. 40, 353 3, 209 24, 192 10, 352 2,177 | a +3 i 

Saas 102, 888 21, 263 18, 756 4, 236 239 58, 245 99 | —12, 
8 A LT Le ae a 185, 367 3 27, 207 139, 105 15, 524 2, 697 677 | 157 | —-29 
Oklahoma (9 counties) _........ etekeateitliaieenticcasnaliiial’ 153, 796 3 22, 432 103, 916 23, 985 2, 575 698 190 | +46 
RE RRR TE TORE AR 41, 704 37,845 27, 988 4, 575 1, 016 135 145 -.5 
ee eran Gp Gumneten).... . ... ...caccccccceccccccecae 51, 392 6, 780 27, 703 8, 217 1, 364 7, 050 278 +121 
South Dakota (9 counties).............-...-..2.2.2.22ee. 111, 021 9, 279 39, 559 4, 119 270 57, 794 |..... y -0.9 
ae 995 490 23, 090 15, 475 1, 619 142 179 +2 
EE RIS Sa Aa el RRP ET 139, 095 3, 760 9S aS Ee eae 608 110 | +3 
ARERR Re RR SITE See Nee 39, 806 3, 576 26, 774 7, 960 580 es -.6 
it ALES ARAL EI 9, 578 i 4 ee | ea 300 116 —102 
SS EES 85, 658 215, 010 52, 797 14, 651 1, 988 1, 149 63 -12 
West Virginia (4 counties)_.............................. 36, 911 13, 825 12, 633 9, 290 |) ea 520 +58 
I i ebiand 110, 244 3 25, 257 55, 703 19, 952 2, 578 5, 751 1, 003 —108 








' From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 


? Includes obligations incurred for payments to recipients in States with plans approv 


ed by the Social Security Board and in other States without Federal 


pation. 
3 Includes a relatively small amount of statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis of need. 


4 No payments for June. 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


ANALYSIS DIVISION 


IN COOPERATION WITH THE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


Maintenance of Wage Records 


The recording of employees’ wages for the year 
1937 was substantially completed in July of this 
year. The Board is thus in a position to answer 
inquiries from employees as to the amount of 1937 
wages to their credit on the Board’s records. By 
August 30 the Board had received approximately 
10,300 such inquiries, of which approximately 
40 percent were from New York State. 

Of the 10,300 wage earners who have made in- 
quiries, 9,300 have already been furnished com- 
plete statements, and an additional 300 have re- 
ceived partial statements. Employees who do not 
give sufficient information for complete identifi- 
cation are supplied with a form on which they can 
list the employers for whom they worked in 1937 
and the amount of wages received from each. 
This information is used as a basis tor further 
search of the Board’s records to determine whether 
any wage items previously not identified can be 
located. About 1 percent of the employees who 
have received statements of earnings have raised 
questions as to possible inaccuracies. That so few 
questions have been raised indicates that em- 
ployees are satisfied that the Board’s records of 
their earnings for 1937 are correct. 

Meanwhile, the processing of wage reports for 
1938 has progressed rapidly. The Board began re- 
ceiving reports for the first quarter of 1938 in 
quantity from the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
May; 26.6 million wage cards had been punched 
by August 31 from the information on the 26.8 
million first quarter wage reports received by that 
date. These wage cards are rapidly being proc- 
essed through the 16 operations intervening be- 


tween punching and final posting of the wage 
information. 

Wage reports for the second quarter are being 
forwarded much more promptly, and by August 


31, 19.7 million second quarter reports had been 
received. Of these, 6.9 million had been converted 
by that date to punch cards which were then sent 
through the preliminary operations necessary be- 
fore the cards can be arranged for efficient posting. 
Thus, approximately 72 percent of the 46.5 million 
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DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


reports of wages earned in 1938 which had been 
received by August 31 had at that time been con- 
verted to punch-card form. 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


During July, 15,136 claims for lump-sum pay- 
ments under title II of the Social Security Act 
were received in Washington. Of this total, 42.6 
percent were claims from wage earners who had 
reached age 65 and 57.4 percent were from rela- 
tives or estates of deceased wage earners. The 
total number of claims received in July repre- 
sented a decrease of 8.8 percent from the number 
received in June. 

Unemployment, which was greater in the latter 
part of 1937 and the first 6 months of 1938 than in 
the earlier part of 1937, has contributed to the 
decrease in the number of claims received. Unem- 
ployment over a period of time tends to reduce 
the size of potential claims payments; conse- 
quently a greater number of potential claims are 
never filed. It also reduces the possibility of assist- 
ance from employers in the filing; so that lack of 
knowledge of procedure is a more serious factor 
when the worker is unemployed at the time he 
becomes eligible than when he is employed. 

Claims are not always filed promptly when a 
worker reaches age 65 or by his estate when he 
dies. Many of the claims which were filed in the 
latter part of 1937 could have been filed at a much 
earlier date. The claims now being received in- 
clude fewer instances of deferred filing, and the 
total filed includes a greater proportion of those 
arising currently, although in many instances 
there is still a considerable lapse of time between 
eligibility and filing. 

Of the cumulative total of 196,701 claims for 
lump-sum payments received in Washington as 
of July 31, 93.9 percent, or 184,612, had been 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for pay- 
ment. The number of claims certified during July 
was 14,990, a decrease of 17.0 percent from the 
preceding month. 

The rising trend of the average payment con- 
tinued in July, the average for that month being 
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$52.41 as eompared to $47.70 for the preceding Employee Account Numbers Issued fig 
month. The recent tendency for life claims to In this issue the table which has been regularly act 
exceed death claims in value also continued. The _ published in the Bulletin under the title “ Appl. cat 
average payment to wage earners who had at- cations for employee account numbers received | *” 
tained age 65 was $55.36 in July as compared with _jn Baltimore” appears with the title “Employee 
$50.39 for the heirs or representatives of the es- account numbers issued.” It is believed that the : 
tates of deceased wage earners. new title reflects more clearly the fact that the , 
0 
Table 1.—Old-age insurance: Number of claims for lump-sum payments received in Washington, and number and mo 
average amount of claims certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by States, of | 
1 
July 1938 cov 
mss the 
Total claims Claims for payments at age 65 | Claims for death payments Th 
on ea + ( 
State Number of claims Number of claims Number of claims 1s € 
| Average Average Average 
——| amount amount eee Ree amount nur 
Received | Certified | “fed | Received | Certified certified | Received | Certified | certified doe 
% a ‘acy i ‘grec ~ | fiel 
Cumulative through July 31_..............- 196, 701 184, 612 $36. 30 88, 075 82, 864 $36.64 | 108,626| 101,748 86.0 
SSSSSSa—Hnpa>=EI])V— -—SESHES=SSS|=SS=—_— SS O ———————————————— | —S=— ———— rea 
SE PEE rncikecinccsascescnsesans 15, 136 14, 990 52. 41 6. 455 6. 097 55.36 | 8. 681 | 8. 893 50.39 
—— | — ee DS ED ——— | — — cou 
Sc citliccrcahenccppechatteremneaetenaiiol 277 | 269 30. 61 57 50 43. 93 220 219 | 1% 
SE ikbadb ens cccccdnceescciadenbbcessebon 8 7 50. 19 2 2 112. 81 | 6 | 5 37.4 rect 
tt teiniadenddnitnanadknasnéianabes 49 34 40.13 | 14 14 23. $2 | 35 | 20 BLS 
SE cthiertsihistussiianengniimeemantis 79 25. 70 | 19 21 36. 31 61 58 29 | for: 
i icnninihnnagbskaeaiintmdmediin’ 1, 107 1, 108 47.32 | 615 563 43. 10 492 545 51.67 
Mahi oss ciguainheeaih ual. cdtcadinna 59. 56 36 39 61.40 56 | 54 82 T 
accreted rackinnhciieteeidiaal 307 271 60. 10 169 137 64. 16 | 138 | 134 55.9% / 
EE iin aivedngunbatiiedainecdidben 31 33 75. 64 15 18 7.95 | 16 15 72.85 Issu 
District of Columbia........................ 83 93 57. 66 30 35 57. 25 | 53 58 87.91 
I AER 22 hi ahah ermcipenisinn 132 152 34. 35 38 44 35. 72 4 108 3.79 cent 
EE Seat a Te 240 255 | 42.24 70 63 53, 22 170 | 192 38.64 was 
A A a ae 26 23 39. 13 12 ~ 28.11 14 | 15 45.0 
Oe re ee eg E 57 54 44.24 29 19 46. 67 28 35 2% A 
Rely dite a ARSE neantben 976 991 62. 32 462 429 67. 82 508 562 58 12 
CN Tes. .2 a 402 417 56 | 188 171 52.14 214 | 246 | 04% ovel 
ES IS Ree TET 209 187 50. 68 | 112 102 48.94 97 85 | 52.78 
Ee eereret: 140 148 45.33 61 63 51.63 79 | 85 | 0% | the 
Kentucky....._._. dimttninkddantindie cnn 239 227 40. 28 70 68 42. 46 169 | 159 30.44 
Louisiana... ..__. nin dln beenlistdihdiaall 189 155 37. 02 | 73 62 44.05 116 93 | 32.4 mor 
133 143 | 45. 33 | 64 62 | 45. 88 69 81 | 4 7 nos 
235 | 221 54.31 | 82 58.04 | 148 129 | 62.11 
763 764 | 57. 76 411 398 61.10 | 352 306 | ue f mer 
637 609 61.10 235 208 62. 89 402 401 60. 18 f 
230 223 | 57. 26 | 100 106 | 87. 52 | 130 117 | 2 ; Oe 
84 04 | 26. 77 4 7.13 | 64 80 26.71 
347 353 53. 01 141 137 53. 40 | 206 216 | 5277 31, 
42 56 53. 69 22 20 | 57.14 | 20 3 5L77 T 
92 88 | 43. 53 38 35 | 54.34 | 53 | 34.40 
15 16 | 40.74 9 7 25.07 | 9 52% 
90 90 46. 50 48 51 48. 82 | 42 39 | 43.47 mar 
A ae eae Seca 867 500 | 66.17 | 241 263 64.74 | 328 327 | om | mar! 
nicccnieconndcepcinennbanreepete 24 19 32. 22 | 4 5 | 35, 21 15 14 1 7 Oth 
SN tisidhndncdiceckscadededecees 1, 863 17 61. 08 | 779 | 716 | 62 99 1, 084 1,073 | 50.81 ( 
(“as Ta 251 248 35. 27 | 56 | 51 33. 58 195 197 | 35.71 th 
North Dakota... __ MT SE RE SE 14 19 20.07 | 4 7 14. 25 | 10 12 37.72 e 
tlt idniuiremncoenaendeeaasbanset 939 937 | 59. 16 419 390 59. 49 520 538 58.91 
Sr NTS 107 104 45.53 30 42.75 77 74 “| Qual 
Asn ancl cpinieinpinininintashinanendiorerent 161 | 129 48. 48 57 58 41.63 104 71 | 54.08 re 
ii... cxiaccsesaatubiosenscs 1, 626 1, 587 54. 72 739 726 56 82 887 861 | 52.4 po 
itis. satscnndeervoneguonnces 151 146 53. 47 81 7 60. 56 70 | 73 | 68 | acco 
a si cacintiinbdabncagiipeamnes 156 175 | 35. 20 | 46 40 | 34. 87 110 | 135 | 35.9 men’ 
South Dakota... __. scacacacasccescooncoen| 28 26 | 43.14 11 7 | 59. 26 | 17 19 | 37.21 
Th 4 inccséicsnencccinacnisinphpibiniedianminh 225 241 40. 55 52 | 54 | 61.19 | 173 187 uo as cl 
RR a RT ete 422 424 | 37. 80 126 121 | 39. 11 20 303 3.0 
RRR 48 42 55. 56 19 19 | 59.71 29 23 52.13 befor 
a 39 32 | 60. 58 24 | 20 | 59. 57 15 12 62 
Virginia_____. Ss seillihetsstiemsitpandasiemieenoue 229 235 41. 65 5S 59 | 51.51 | 171 176 38.35 
Washington.........-- nijodchditiaada B05 336 | 40.91 | 162 171 43.92 143 165 37.79 
West Virginia... . aT 246 238 | 46. 02 | 83 78 48.72 163 160 44.70 
SSR BETS Le 393 375 | 51. 22 | 200 158 | 51. 55 193 | 217 | 50.9 
SE ititinccrenstusecrshescasenueel 18 28 43.07 4 11 | 4s 9 U7 | 30.4 
NGM ixiccndsssecitacontanesedoats | 18 17 | 58. 79 | 3 3} 106.28 15 4) #@ 
i 5 claims received to date have been for lump-sum payments amounting to 3!4 percent of total taxable wages. This is the only type of claim paysble 
before Jar.. 1, 1942. 
3 Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 
Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Administrative Division. 
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figures represent account numbers which have 
actually been issued, rather than the total appli- 
cations received. When applications for employee 
account numbers are received in the field offices, 
account numbers are issued to the applicants, and 
both the applications and the office record cards 
showing the account numbers used in the field 
offices are transmitted to Baltimore. In Balti- 
more, voided items, caused chiefly by spoilage 
of cards typed in the field offices and by the dis- 
covery of duplicates, are then subtracted from 
the total number of office record cards received. 
The net total of employee account numbers issued 
js equal to the number of applications for account 
numbers received in Baltimore, less voids, and 
does not include account numbers issued in the 
field offices for which the records have not yet 
reached Baltimore. The number of employee ac- 
count numbers issued, reported for July, is di- 
rectly comparable to the number of applications 
for account numbers reported for previous months. 

There were 532,289 employee account numbers 
issued in July. This was an increase of 16.0 per- 
cent over the total of 458,836 issued in June and 
was the largest number issued since January. 

Although the number issued showed increases 
over the preceding months in both June and July, 
the level of account numbers issued in recent 
months has been much lower than in 1936 and 
most of 1937, when the bulk of the original enu- 
meration was completed. The cumulative total 
of employee account numbers issued as of July 
31, 1938, was more than 40 million. 

The increases in both June and July were pri- 
marily the result of the entrance into the labor 
market of individuals leaving schools and colleges. 
Other factors contributing to these increases were: 
the close of the tax reporting period for the second 
quarter of 1938, since employees whose wages are 
reported on these returns must be identified by 
account numbers; and the beginning of the pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits in three States, 
as claimants are required to have account numbers 
before unemployment benefits can be paid. 
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Table 2.—Employee account numbers issued, July 1938 ' 




















Employee account num- 
bers issued ? 
State 
Cumulative 
through July} J¥ly 
ye ..-| 40,097, 446 532, 289 
AMBER. ....ncccrcsnsbssides pasoasebbenauiin 555, 688 11, 782 
eo iecieininireercmeitns-enihoes ihe MOS 18, 637 578 
DE irccentatpiiaiincarsinrinnizbabaiaa 143, 804 2, 424 
, EERE éocniumiaainel 277, 495 8, 009 
RCS odniieneer aie 2, 543, 676 32, 553 
EERE ; es. 310, 4, 978 
eS et ae 659. 605 4, 086 
Delaware...........- aues 90, 406 1, 231 
District of Columbia. Saisie 253. 485 3, 497 
Pe neaisnnmidonss : om 570, 733 8, 348 
0 a Sere 705, 047 16, 416 
| Se 134, 519 8, 950 
Idaho... wthabiinbakecchnes csbadgeaheaen 131, 469 3, 307 
Dh nhanwnsacsvuasknthiasacilahacdesdtesaee 2, 820, 598 25, 244 
i bnutadkdnhedidnohscesidatimaioaetinnnainad 1, 071, 750 11, 919 
i adivhwtcabdctiphnslnngetnnachickds anes 510, 882 8, 210 
ERC eee ; aide deat tate 412, 506 6, 399 
OO ‘ oacceaaee 607, 122 13, 541 
Louisiana. -.......... 5 | 541, 456 12, 965 
PER cscsncsccceecs. 269, 750 4. 584 
Maryland....._._. 568, 396 8, 953 
Massachusetts _ - 1, 660, 676 | 8, 339 
nincctdiens oes 1, 864, 139 16, 192 
Minnesota. ........_- | 692, 714 11, 557 
it atiatinn on atten it pth 4batecaievu amend 303, 204 8, 866 
EE Manat a erieintacnrad ithe Word ocsinnermasniina ee ae 1, 084, 604 17, 506 
| RR ETE 151, 300 3,374 
eRe 274, 820 5, 323 
| SARE aN CH A) 38, 826 903 
New Hampshire -_-_.._... 172, 730 2,477 
New Jersey...... eee es. - 2 o ‘ ood 1, 482, 516 20, 283 
 ) =a Tchaicaesclenaliaae 96, 410 2, 364 
SY tt ind ciieed wedkeceateed maeT: 5, 506, 696 60, 539 
North Carolina.....__. ; ; sod 798, 47! 12, 790 
North Dakota........... iiediactanmaae | 92, 284 1, 973 
_ , eee <a onal 2, 396, 980 24, 169 
Oklahoma............. sina sc chedvceicalia 547, 574 7, 611 
aa pahusidibunnniiohndeaiaen 333, 525 5, 452 
I tick duinss- hacia 00 ieee ndeaineesiaaee 3, 449, 772 26, 705 
eee PEPPERS 285, 347 1,004 
South Carolina.._._......- hae acteameinnl 421, 429 9, 109 
South Dakota... _- jiiniaiall one as 105, 441 1, 692 
, RE ES eS 645, 201 12, 986 
, Ness conga 1, 651, 839 31, 206 
| -  e abe aS 149, 831 3, 053 
Vermont... eeiiaicaisd ; Sex 94, 230 1, 478 
(a snsatcribésbsoubaii eatet 611, 317 10, 064 
Washington... .._._. ee eres Lae 561, 349 8, 113 
West Virginia... celal SADIE 540, 592 5,414 
\. a a RR 821, 671 11, 491 
Wyoming.-....- Se ey 64, 812 1, 202 











1 The count of employee account numbers issued must not be taken as a 
measure of the number of persons engaged currently in employment covered 
by the old-age benefits provisions of the Social Security Act or the cumulative 
total of persons who have been so engaged over a period of time. As an aid 
in the administration of State unemployment compensation laws and for 
other reasons, acccunt numbers have been issued to individuals who were 
not in employment covered by title II at the time their applications were 
made. 

? The count of employee account numbers issued is equal to the number of 
applications for account numbers received in Baltimore and does not include 
account numbers recently issued in the field offices for which no record has 
yet reached Baltimore, or ‘“‘voids”’ (cards rejected for various reasons) which 
have been received during the month or in any previous month. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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AGE, SEX, AND COLOR OF APPLICANTS FOR } 

ACCOUNT NUMBERS 

. . . . . . f 

Knowledge of certain facts concerning the per- _ desirable to have a statistical picture of the tot | 

sons covered by titles II and VIII of the Social at a later date. The cumulative total as of | } 

Security Act is essential to the present and future December 31, 1937, was selected as a suitable ) | 

administration of the old-age insurance program. _ base figure, and the present analysis was planned, | 4 

The geographic distribution of the potential claim- based on a 10-percent random sample of the | g 
ants of benefits is important, for example, in 36.7 million applications’ for account numbers 

planning the location and staffing of field offices. rec eived prior to January 1, 1938. Separate | 1 


The characteristics of the covered population are monthly tabulations have been made since that 
of vital importance in making actuarial estimates date to give a progressive picture of the recent 
of the numbers of covered employees who will additions to the previous totals. Analyses of 
reach age 65 or who will die before that age. these tabulations have been published in the old- 
Sociologists, students of vital statistics, and many ®8@ Imsurance section of the Bulletin in recent 
other research workers also have a definite in- ™onths. Comparisons of these several sets of 
terest in such data. data are made in this discussion in order to bring 
Be ender to eocertein come of these character- out the changes that have occurred or are con- 
istics, tabulations were made of the applications  ™uing to occur in the characteristics of the 
of 11 million persons who applied for account holders of account numbers. " 
gutters in the Scot fow months of enumeration. It should be noted that the holders of account 
The results of this study were published in the — per serdar sarsatemangranppentngetetraagens M 
e e ° Pp in the alphabet y Dec. 31, 1937; therefore, the t (3,611,456) Ou 
Bulletin for April 1938. Since a large number of is slightly less than 10 percent of the number of applications emia by that om 
applications have been received subsequent to the date. The numbers of applications received are net receipts obtained by 1 
‘ 7 p subtracting all ‘‘voids” (cards rejected for various reasons) from the actual : 
period covered by this first sample, it was felt number received. 
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Chart I.—Distribution by age groups of male and female applicants for account numbers in the 10-percent sample en 
of applications received prior to January 1, 1938 -" 
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numbers studied in this 10-percent sample include 
an unknown number of persons who have never 
worked in employment covered by title II of the act 
and will be potential claimants only if and when 
they have been so engaged. They are included 
because it was decided at the inception of the 
program that account numbers would be issued to 
all persons who made application. There were 
several reasons for the adoption of this policy. 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution’ by sex and color of 
gainful workers enumerated in the 1930 census, of 
the 1l-million sample, the 10-percent sample, and 
January-June 1938 applicants for account numbers 
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Gainful | Applicants for account numbers 
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workers 
Sex and color enumerated| | j ty 
in 1930 | 11-million | 10-percent jensen 
census sample sample cae 
Sex, total 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
meee 78 0 | 73.1 i 72.3 66.0 
ne * 22.0 | 26.9 27.7 34.0 
Color, total 100. 0 | 100.0} 100.0} 1000 
Si idcidecensece 87.3 204.5 991.8 985.1 
A 11.2 | 5.1 7.6 13.9 
Other... 91.5 4 .6 1.0 
1 These percentages are based on applicants of known age under 65. 
‘Includes Mexicans. 
Workers with account numbers could accept 


employment in covered industry without delay 
whenever such employment was available, and 
the employer would not be troubled with making 
application for an account number for a worker 
whom he might wish to employ. Also, as State 
unemployment compensation laws went into effect, 
it seemed desirable to use the employee account 
numbers for the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram. This use of the numbers required that they 
be issued to certain groups of workers not covered 
by old-age insurance; for example, persons over 
65 years of age, or those engaged in occupations 
covered by unemployment compensation but 
excluded from old-age insurance. Furthermore, 
it was felt that the lack of an account number 
might deter some employers from hiring a person 
from the ranks of the unemployed or from those 
without recent experience in covered employment. 

While the administrative necessity and the 
desirability of this policy of granting account 
numbers to all applicants are obvious, the effect of 
the policy has been to complicate the statistical 
procedure for obtaining data concerning covered 
workers. Thus, a more accurate count of the 
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number of persons covered by title II and the 
facts concerning their age, sex, and color, must wait 
until there has been a tabulation of the wage 
records of workers included in the employers’ tax 
returns made to the Treasury. In the meantime, 
however, the present sample may be used as a 
basis for comparison with previous and future 
analyses of the covered population. 

The sample of applicants for account numbers 
referred to here as the ‘‘10-percent sample” con- 
sists of a random sample of applications received in 
the Baltimore office of the Social Security Board 
prior to January 1, 1938. To ensure the random 
character of the selection of applications, only 
those account numbers ending in the serial number 
5 were selected for tabulation; no other control 
was used. The statistical adequacy of the sample 
has been tested and found to be reliable.? It may 
therefore be assumed that, broadly speaking, it is 
representative of the age, sex, and color charac- 
teristics of the 36.7 million applicants who held 
account numbers at that date. The sample has 
been tabulated both by Social Security Board 
regions and by States. 

The ‘11-million sample’’ was used for the first 
analysis made of certain of the characteristics of 
applicants for account numbers. Since this count 
was made in the early months of enumeration, and 
because of the method used to assign account 
numbers, it is probably true that it includes rela- 
tively few persons other than those then engaged 
in covered employment. The present 10-percent 
sample, on the other hand, was selected after many 
of the workers on WPA projects and persons who 
are unemployed, as well as those employed but not 
currently engaged in covered employment, had an 
opportunity to make application for account 
numbers. 


Comparison of Applicants at Three Periods 


The effect of these additions upon the age, sex, 
and color distribution of the applications as of 
December 31, 1937, was apparently somewhat less 
than might have been expected in comparison 
with the earlier sample. The proportion of women 


? Pearson's chi square test indicated that the sample had a very high 
validity. That part of the sample which was drawn from the first 10 million 
applications foraccount numbers was compared with a tabulation which 
had been previously made of these same applications. This test resulted in 
the following percentages, which represent the probable number of times out 
of 100 trials that a less representative sample would be secured: total—99 
percent; male—total, white, Negro, other, 99 percent; female—total, white, 
98 percent, Negro, 99 percent, and other, 95 percent. 
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increased slightly, from 26.9 percent to 27.7 per- 
cent, and the proportion of Negroes increased from 
5.1 percent to 7.6 percent. The changes in the 
age distributions were also relatively small. The 
geographic distribution of the two samples corre- 
sponds very closely, and the differences in the size 
of the samples and the methods of sampling are 
probably not responsible for the differences in the 
age, sex, and color distributions. It is likely that 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution by age groups of 
gainful workers enumerated in the 1930 census, of 
the 1l-million sample, the 10-percent sample, and 
January-June 1938 applicants for account numbers 





















































Gainful Applicants for account numbers 
( workers 4 — 
Age group (years) enumerate d 
in 1930 | 11-million | 10-percent a ny z 
= sample sample applicants 
Total 
- . l 
ee 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
0 10.1 4.2 5.9 19.5 
7 15.3 7.4 19.1 20.3 
Ti iceccsancatccecscocese 25.4 32.5 30.9 24.2 
Pietessccetansescesves 22.5 23.1 21.4 16.6 
BOE ccccoccocccesccccoce 16.8 15.4 15.0 12.2 
Br Gnnccancccoccccececes 9.9 7.4 7.7 7.2 
Male 
a 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
Under 20... 8.4 3.3 5.2 18.5 
20-24___.. 13.3 14.3 16.3 18.9 
PP-GE..... ccccccececcccce-o- 25.4 31.5 30.0 23.1 
BB-E6...cccccccccssecscccce 23.8 24.6 22. 6 16.9 
(/ SaaS 18.2 17.5 16.8 13.8 
RE 10.9 8.8 9.1 8.8 
Female 

TD. ccsccccccncss 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
WP Bice cdnccceccesces 15.9 6.3 8.0 21.3 
Si annesseeigussswesens 22.4 25.8 26.3 22.9 
TP Gicucconcequecscccses 25.3 35.3 33.1 26.4 
i innendneonemedede 18.1 18.7 18.4 16.1 
C7) eee 12.1 9.8 10, 2 9.3 
Ge Eeencacccceccessoesac 6.2 3.6 4.0 4.0 

















both samples are representative of the character- 
istics of the totals from which they were selected, 
and the differences between the two samples 
therefore reflect actual differences in the character- 
istics of account number holders at the two dates. 

It is in comparison with the most recent appli- 
cants for account numbers that the 10-percent 
sample shows conspicuous differences in age, sex, 
and color charecteristics. More than one-third 
of the persons making application from January 
to June 1938 were women, whereas in the 10- 
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percent sample the women represented only 27.7 
percent of the total; the proportion of Negroes 
among recent applicants was 13.9 percent as 
compared to 7.6 percent; and the proportion of 
workers under 25 years of age was markedly 
higher among the applicants in the first half of 
1938. 

The assignment of account numbers to workers 
actually in covered employment in the period coy. 
ered by the 10-percent sample was undoubtedly 
substantially completed by 1938; the new applica. 
tions are coming from persons who have been 
working in noncovered employment or from new 
entrants into the labor market. The latter 
group, consisting chiefly of young workers, in. 
creased in size from month to month in 1938, and 
this fact probably indicates that future additions 
will be drawn increasingly from the younger age 
groups. This process will tend to reduce the 
average age of the holders of account numbers if 
the additions exceed the rate at which persons 
become 65 years of age, or as the older age groups 
are reduced relatively more by death than the 
younger. 


Comparison of 10-Percent Sample With Gainful 
Workers in 1930 


The 10-percent sample shows that even at this 
time the holders of account numbers are not repre- 
sentative of the total labor force of the country as 
shown by the census of 1930. In light of the 
exclusion of large occupational groups, notably 
agricultural workers and domestic servants in 
private homes, it is not surprising that differences 
exist between the age, sex, and color distribution of 
all gainful workers in 1930 and the holders of 
account numbers. Even though many persons 
not actually in covered employment have obtained 
account numbers, there are undoubtedly many 
more who have not applied for numbers. Fur 
thermore, the age distribution of all gainful work- 
ers has changed since 1930 not only because of the 
shifting age distribution of the population but also 
because of changing demands for workers. These 
shifts have affected the age distribution of persons 
meeting the census definition of “gainful workers” 
which included all persons who described them- 
selves as “usually gainfully employed.” More 
over, under this definition many aged persons were 
enumerated who were not actually employed o 
employable. There is no way of estimating how 
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the number of such persons would compare with 
the number of aged unemployed workers or WPA 
employees who hold account numbers at the pres- 
ent time. It is believed, however, that a valid 
comparison can be made between the 10-percent 
sample and the 1930 census figures. 


Table 5.—-Ranking of States according to the difference 
in the percentage of females in the 10-percent sample 
of applicants for account num bers and the percentage 
of females in the total gainful workers enumerated 
in the 1930 census 





Percentage of females 

















State | Gainful 
om soont workers | Difference 
| sample 
; in 1930 
South Dakota. - - 26.9 15.1 +118 
North Dakota... 26. 4 15.1 | +11.3 
Hawaii.......-- 22. 5 | 11.5 | +11.0 
Alaska... 20.4 | 10.3 +10. 1 
Nebraska. i | =. +10.0 
ane 27. ‘ +9.2 
Mieouri 29. 6 20. 5 | +9. 1 
Delaware... --- 30.3 21.3 +9.0 
25.8 17.0 +8. 8 
North Carolina 32. 5 23.9 | +8.6 
Minnesota... 28. 4 20. 2 +8.2 
Idaho.......-. 21.4 13.7 +7.7 
Maine...... 29.7 22.2 +7.5 
Indiana_...... 26. 2 18.8 +7.4 
Virginia... 27.9 | 20.7 472 
New Hampshire 7 4 ap +7.1 
Kansas. ........ 24. 2 | 17 +7.0 
California. . 29.2 | 22.3 46.9 
Ilinois....._ 29.3 22.5 | 46.8 
Vermont... 26.8 20.1 | +6.7 
] 
Tennessee. . 27 0 20. 4 46.6 
Wyoming... 20.3 13.8 46.5 
Wisconsin. __. 25. 6 | 19.1 46.5 
New Jersey 30.6 | 24.3 46.3 
_ a 26.0 19.8 4+6.2 
Rhode Island 35.8 29. 6 +6.2 
Kentucky...... 22.2 16.2 +6.0 
Maryland. ..... 29.3 23.4 +5.9 
lorado....... 25.9 20.1 +58 
ashington . 24.8 | 19.1 45.7 
Montana... _ 20.2 14.9 45.3 
New York... 30.6 | 25.6 45.0 
Geie——_-- 5. 5 20.6 44.9 
onnecticut 31.1 26.3 +4.8 
Michigan... 23. 5 18.7 +48 
Oklahoma. . 20. 2 15.6 +46 
Pennsylvania 25.9 21.6 44.3 
Massachusetts 3.0 29.4 436 
Tease... 22.6 19.1 +3.5 
Nevada. 16.4 13.8 +2.6 
Georgia... : 29.1 26.8 +2.3 
West Virginia... 16.4 14.4 +20 
Arkansas... __ > 19.7 17.8 +19 
New Mexico 16.5 | 15.5 +1.0 
Sabbineson 25.3 25.0 4.3 
- o 17.7 18. 1 —.4 
arolina____. 28.2 30.1 —1.9 
Louisiana... 20.3 23.5 —3.2 
Alabama. ........_. 21.2 24.8 —3.6 
Mississippi... __ 21.9 | 27.4 —5.5 
District of Columbia. 30.8 36.4 —5.6 








The proportion of women in the present sample 
is considerably higher than among gainful workers 
enumerated in the 1930 census. This difference 
is surprising because the number of men in so- 
called “excepted occupations” is a smaller propor- 
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tion of the total male workers of 1930 than the 
number of women in excepted occupations is of 
the total women workers. It is possible, of course, 
that there are relatively more women workers in 
the general population than there were in 1930, 
but this increase would hardly be great enough to 
account for the appreciably higher proportion of 
women in the 10-percent sample. Several other 
explanations may be advanced. It is well known 
that women withdraw from the labor market at a 
much higher rate than men because of withdrawals 
at marriage. The cumulative effect of this brevity 
of employment among women workers will gradu- 
ally increase the proportion of women to the total 
number of holders of account numbers, since one 
number is held throughout a person’s life. It is 
possible that, even at this early date, this factor is 
partially responsible for the relatively large num- 
ber of women among the applicants for account 
numbers. This higher proportion of women was 
almost uniform among the States, with excep- 
tions only for Alabama, Arizona, the District of 
Columbia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina. 

Though women workers often withdraw from 
employment at marriage, it seems likely that many 
will have remained long enough to fulfill the re- 
quirements for monthly benefits at age 65. The 
fact that women constitute so large a percentage 
in the younger age groups suggests that in the 
future many aged wives or widows will be able to 
qualify in their own right for at least minimum 
monthly benefits in addition to any benefits their 
husbands may have obtained on the basis of cov- 
ered employment over a much longer period. 


Representation of Women in Each Age Group 


Within the 10-percent sample interesting differ- 
ences appear in the proportion of women in each 
age group. The largest proportion of women is 
found among those 20-24 years of age—the modal 
age group for workers of both sexes. (See table 
9.) Although the total number of holders of ac- 
count numbers declined progressively with increase 
in age, the number of women in each age group 
declined at a greater rate than the number of men, 
reflecting the fact that women withdraw from 
the labor market at an earlier age than. men. 
(See chart I.) Over a longer period this tendency 
will be less clearly refiected in the total holders of 
account numbers than at this time, since account 
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numbers will continue to be held by women who 
have worked in covered employment but who do 
not seek work in later years. At a later date, 
therefore, the figures for holders of account num- 











Table 6.—Percentage distribution by regions and 
States of Negroes enumerated as gainful workers in 
the 1930 census, and of Negro applicants for 
numbers in the 10-percent sample—Continued 















































bers will be even less representative of the active Caines | ee 
labor force of the country than they are at the eeienenas Po Boy 
present time. Negroes form a considerably small- — ————+>———— 
er proportion of the 10-percent sample than they "°°" !*--------------------- 7.7 | a 
did of the gainful workers in 1930. This differ- seen... | a7 Re 
ence is not surprising since many Negro workers ——----- on | a1 y 
are employed in excepted occupations. The re- os aaa aa a 
cent applications, however, have tended to in- ~ ae ; —a1 oe 
crease the proportion of Negroes among holders 1S Re © >| 
of account numbers. mS aos: | ’ 
Table 6.—Percentage distribution by regions and by a 2a | ; ? 
States of Negroes enumerated as gainful workers in ete sor----~-= ‘ | ” ° 
the 1930 census, and of Negro applicants for account FREE nc cccnnnnnnereennneeee (\) 
numbers in the 10-percent sample —— " 
ee 9 La 
| : ———— | 
Reon ad stat eee 8"| ge 
——... | «| a 
SII... nolbevcbbdivtncnitanneimadion 100.0 100.0 Hawaii... ....-.-.--.-.------------------- ; «& () 
Sesh... 8 = | Less than 0.05 percent. 
en EERE PATON () ”" o 
RENE ORE eee ee NI 5] 6 It should be noted, perhaps, that the effect of 
caer enna Med ® , the exceptions in coverage are reflected in the 
— " ™ relative number of Negroes holding account num- 
och gigancumeaamearas meeecmaat ___**|____** bers in the various States. Table 6 shows the 
<) -cty_soypeamuananenacueecaeaeaacmee - °° percentage distribution of Negro applicants for 
_._ S Saagaeaaeaaen eeeeneceaeaamanen ___**|_ ** — aecount numbers and of Negro workers in 1930, 
et iro-rocvereoresoronecerreseenons | 23 by States and regions. As might be expected, in 
_-~-palimmaamaammcasaamac oaccmaaiaaae ni, *° the Southern States, where Negroes are predomi- 
a Seana me camele eo BE. nantly employed in the excepted occupations of 
(RIN 23 $3 agriculture and domestic service, there are rele- 
| __ sen  eNRNN AN “7 32 tively fewer Negro account number holders than 
<2 _ggacaemanamancmerenenentn:  waeaee - '* there were Negro workers enumerated in 1930. 
RE Fe SR, SAE ae 6.0 8.9 
(te mR INURE RET Ls ae Age of Applicants 
vucrananeem -- “ The distribution by age of the holders of ac- 
I Please ncernne---annenennnnonne-conencon-- a3 67 count numbers, as shown by the 10-percent sam- 
os pareecmenncrcesaeant SMT ts ple, is somewhat different from that of gainful 
i nemmeneneceennnnnitneeennnnnsnores + ‘2 workers in 1930. (See tables 4 and 7.) Because 
wheres — 2 of the special factors in the age distribution of 
 enaaenenee ats ee a 2 women workers, previously noted, and the rather 
Seecrs-ssntasactced an :3 large proportion of women workers among the 
| ——__— UURNRNRA IURRLSNIR rt ‘0° holders of account numbers, it is probably sounder 
ple RIS Ae. 3 5 to compare the age distribution of the men of the 
ee et - 3  10-percent sample with the ages of men in the 
(ae eam eR SRE 1 ‘> working population of 1930 than to attempts 
a “ comparison of the total of both sexes. 
' Less than 0.05 percent. 
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whed The age groups 20-24 and 25-34 are the only Table 7.—Median age of all gainful workers and male 
in 2 . . 1 
two groups to account for a larger proportion of gainful workers enumerated in the 1930 consus,' of 
ount t] va hoe ae 1930 all applicants for account numbers, and of male 
the total males than were shown in the 19: applicants in the 10-percent sample, by States 
— | census; the age group under 20 years is a conspicu- 
erent ously smaller part of the total. (See table 4.) Median age 
m . . 
a Whether these differences are caused by varia- - - " 
~~ |} tions in the age characteristics of covered workers iia op: — 
hi : : ate — — - 
ee . M a) ra Ss x » 
>| i contrast with the age of tho e in excepted Gaintul | so.per. | Gaintul | 19.099, 
1 | gecupations cannot be determined from these workers | “cen | Workers | “cong 
24 4 r 4 sample pre sample 
Ll ata. — 
IL The age of persons making application in the rer ms 
— . : ‘ nited States 35 33 36 34 
» 4 | first half of 1938 would seem to indicate that the oni — |——— - - 
; . ° , er 31 31 33 32 
66 age group under 20 years is rapidly increasing Beinkss<ctpesemsanesae (?) 35 (*) 37 
. ~ Arizona. 35 32 35 32 
4 proportionately among holders of account num- Arkansas.......... 33 32 34 33 
— , . California........ 37 34 38 35 
+] bers, but these young persons currently applying Colorado..-- 22. 36 33 38 34 
‘ Jonnecticut 35 33 37 35 
) for numbers may be largely new entrants into the —_Belaware..-------7777. 36 32 37 34 
1) ° District of Columbia | 35 32 36 33 
labor market and perhaps temporarily among the Florida.......... 34 | 32 36 33 
. | 
holders of account numbers who are not in covered Georgia. ......... 31 30 32 31 
13 ins Se ° Hawaii... .. 30 29 a1 30 
—; | employment. The age distribution of those for idaho. | 37 32 38 33 
. ‘ [llinois 33 33 37 36 
') whom earnings in covered employment are re- Indiana. pause 35 33 38 34 
') ; aan oi eeu f th i scsieceomons 36 32 37 34 
, ported in any given year will show the age of those Kansas... __- 36 82 37 33 
) . . Kentucky.........._. 35 33 36 34 
persons currently in covered employment but will Louisiana........... 33 32 34 33 
— . . eid sonsensacs 7 34 9 35 
not show the age of all potential claimants at that oni , 
, . Maryland... 32 32 36 34 
time, because the latter include both those cur- Massachusetis 36 34 38 36 
. Michigan.................... 35 33 36 35 
t of rently employed and those who have received tm, 35 33 37 35 
‘ . . Mississippi... .... 31 30 32 31 
the | taxable wages at earlier periods. Missouri......... 36 33 37 35 
° ° Montana_......... : M4 
um- Most of the preceding analysis of the age char- oo eee : 32 38 Hy 
th teristics of the applicants in the 10-percent sam- —- NSN"Hampahis 37 33 39 35 
e acteristics O 16 applicants In the p its New Hampshire 37 33 39 a5 
for } ple is based upon the age distribution of persons New Jersey. 34 33 36 45 
. N w ' oo 31 
930, for whom age was reported and includes only the tell pauper = - = 3 
, a. North Carolina... 3 
,in | age groups up to 65 years. Those persons 65 orn paline.-. | = » = 2 
° . Ohio... send } K 
ymi- years of age or over who have obtained account yo ee : 34 33 a8 ri 
0 d 
sof | numbers are excluded because they are not covered a a ae | . 33 37 35 
ela- | by title II or title VIII; those persons for whom Rhode Island 34 33 37 35 
han | age was reported as unknown are excluded for the —- ut? Gatolins... 33 2 3 3 
| reason that the analysis is limited to specific age Tennesse--- | = Hr 3 
groups. Both of these groups, however, are in- {j!ah-..------ F 33 33 34 
cluded in the more complete tables which follow. a os | = be} = 
ac- It is not surprising that of persons of races other Wisconsin. anos = | 4 4 3 
am- | than white or Negro there is a large proportion— WICMERE..--oe-noveee 3 | = = = 
nful 54.7 percent— whose age 18 unknown. This fact 1 Medians calculated on distributions excluding those 65 and over and 
use | isillustrative of the problem of the measures that ww) 
of | must be taken by the Bureau of Old-Age Insur- 
thet | ance to establish the fact of age, so that eligibility distribution of the holders of account numbers 
the | will be easily determined when workers reach shows interstate variations. (See table 12.) 
der | age 65. The range of these State differences may be more 
the iene Pons easily observed by a comparison of the median age 
the tate Differences in Age Distribution of holders of account numbers in each State. 
t 8 It is well known that the age distribution of | (See table 7.) The median for the 10-percent 
gainful workers varies from State to State, and sample of all States is 33 years. In only nine 
it is therefore not surprising to find that the age States or other jurisdictions—Alaska, California, 
wy Ballet “ 
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Maine, Massachusetts, Nevada, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, and Washington—did the holders of 
account numbers in the sample have a higher 
median age than that for the grand total. In 
each of these, the median age was 34 or 35 years. 
The lowest median age—29 years—appears in 
South Carolina and Hawaii. In 18 States the 
median was 33 years, the same as the median for 
the United States, and in 13 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia it was 32 years. These medians 
may conceal differences in the actual age distribu- 
tions in the States, but they do indicate the rela- 
tively narrow range in the average age of the 
holders of account numbers in a majority of the 
States. 

It also is interesting to note that the median 
age of all applicants for account numbers was con- 
sistently lower than the median for all gainful 
workers in each State enumerated in 1930. The 
same difference is to be observed for most States 
for male applicants as compared to male gainful 


Table 8.—Percentage distribution by regions and States 
of gainful workers enumerated in the 1930 census and 
of applicants for account numbers in the 10-percent 


sample 



































Gainful 
workers | 10-percent 
Region and State 1930 sample 

census 
I didusccneredecdssincatnonceants 100.0 100. 0 
Region I..-.....-.. 7.0 8.1 
6p cidiboncnackdbbnanentunessecess 1.4 1.7 
SEA .6 7 
ns ct cnccccodadinesiebetonenenes 3.7 4.4 
I, ngcccocccadbbavedidtetesenss .4 3 
Rhode EER SS RE .6 7 
irinatnss+sénisabitaminddedetbneode 3 2 
BE Eilintecwesccecccccccnsswesensstonseesneses 11.3 14.0 
i ncascrabhaccsaededdodieinanuesendtin 11.3 14.0 
SR icccdignuibeccesescadaccetnsbebtaenss 11.3 12.7 
nn nanandheececcdestsocestttuibooses a fi 
inca dachnactnmesriinesambebipdtasid 3.5 3.7 
NS «ccnibntvrtnisbdobsedoseongeancs 7.6 8.8 
Bl enka cecmssecccoceneuqeoougsnannsousit 7.2 6.9 
Ds cndcosusshnctsdeesectnens ‘ : i$ 
RTE RN RR 2.3 2.0 
A eee eeneesesenasesseerssnoneeseseses 1.8 1.5 
NRA NN aaa 1.2 1.4 
ii nn dpendiiemegcosagnideoneuinnpedotl 11.0 12.2 
CC ee 1.8 L4 
TER LEI OI LEE LN 3.9 4.8 
th. -imipachencnasneestneianserede 5.3 6.0 
EE 11.4 12.0 
i ctiniiuideiendeadecoannnibeentbaasaatid 6.5 7.2 
tne oh ondcnecceseramaneinndeheneedin 2.6 2.7 
ietttdeccecccccnsncnintieadardsontmne 2.3 2.1 


Table 8.—Percentage distribution by regions and States 
of gainful workers enumerated in the 1930 census and 
of applicants for account numbers in the 10-percent 
sample—Continued 





Region and State 








BT a ccccncetnemet 
Alabama........_. ; 


ET RTL SALAS 
_— arolina_.._.___. 


South Dakota..._____ 
BE EE ciiticthcneveodnmimnnes 


Region X_...... 


Louisiana.______. 
New Mexico... 
baticcen: ‘ 


Region XI_..... 


Arizona. ._._. 
Colorado.____. 
= a 
Montana... . 


Oregon... .. . 











| ” 
Gainful 
workers 10-percent 
1930 sample 
census 

| 

| : 
10.8 17 
—— 
2.1 L3 
1.2 L4 
2.4 L? 
1.7 a 
1.4 10 
2.0 16 
| 5.9 41 
2.0 7 
1.0 a 

.5 
5 3 
a 7.5 | 56 
14) Ja 
1.4 10 
3.0 26 
1.7 13 

| 

6.5 b4 
1.7 | 13 
| 3 | 2 
4.5 a9 
2.3 | 23 
3 3 
8 8 
3 | 3 
4) 4 
-3 | ‘ 
ad | 
| $ 4 | 86 
| 5.1 6.3 
1| i 
8 | 8 
1.4 Lé 
1 z| 
| 3 3 





workers. The possibility of a change since 1930 
in the age characteristics of gainful workers should 
be borne in mind in considering these differences 


in the medians. 


It should also be remembered 


that the applicants for account numbers include 
many young persons who have never held jobs and 
that such persons would not be included in the 
census enumeration of gainful workers. On the 
other hand, the age groups which are more heavily 
represented among the applicants in the 10-per- 
cent sample than among gainful workers in 1930 
are those 20-24 and 25-34 years, and it therefore 
would not seem to be the inexperienced persons 
seeking their first jobs who account chiefly for this 
lower median age among the applicants. 


Social Security 
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Geographic Distribution of Applicants 


The geographic distribution of the 10-percent 
sample conforms rather closely to the distribu- 
tion of gainful workers in 1930. In other words, 
approximately the same proportion of the total 
sample comes from each of the States and social 
security regions as was the case for the 1930 
working population. Some differences are, of 
course, apparent. In general it may be said that 
the more industrialized States account for larger 
percentages of the total applicants than of gainful 
workers in 1930. This would be expected, be- 
cause the relative number of covered workers 
would be larger in such States. On a regional 
basis this relationship to the industrial character- 
istics is less clear-cut, because the combination of 
States of different types into one region conceals 
the more localized differences. It is true never- 
theless that the more characteristically industrial 
regions—Regions I, II, III, V, and VI—account 
for slightly larger proportions of the total appli- 


Table 9.— Distribution of applicants for account numbers by age, sex, and color: 


cants in the sample than would have been expected 
from the distribution of gainful workers in 1930. 
Region XII also falls in this category. All but one 
of the other regions account for fewer applicants 
than the 1930 working population would have in- 
dicated were it not for the excepted occupations. 
(See table 8.) 

In conclusion it may be said that the 10-per- 
cent sample reveals certain characteristics of the 
applicants for account numbers as of December 
31, 1937, as distinct from the so-called covered 
population. Some of the significant facts shown 
by this sample are: 

1. The relatively large proportion of women 
among the applicants in comparison with the 
working population of 1930. 

2. The relatively small number of Negroes 
according to the same standard of measurement. 

3. The lower average age of the applicants 
than of all gainful workers in the population of 
1930. 

Changes in the characteristics of the total appli- 


Tabulation for the United States 


of a 10-percent random sample of applications for account numbers received prior to Jan. 1, 1938 










































































Male Female 
Total eee —- —_— . — 
Age group | Total White Negro | Other Total | White Negro | Other 
Number of applicants 

ios = ia = — Sines ee at 
Total...... | 8,611,456 | 2,623,481 | 2, 358, 405 224, 691 40, 385 987, 975 927, 524 50, 111 10, 340 
Percent of total 100.0 72.6 65.3 6.2 1.1 87.4 25.7 1.4 0.3 
Under 15..._. 3, 543 2, 933 2, 538 372 23 610 526 75 9 
15-19... 204, 142 127, 511 115, 882 10, 396 1, 233 76, 631 73, 301 2, 666 664 
0-24 665, 958 411, 558 373, 552 35, 175 2, 831 254, 400 244, 694 8, 500 1, 206 
25-29 588, 277 401, 186 350, 594 37, 973 3, 619 187, 091 176, 734 9, 701 656 
30-44 489, 552 356, 208 319, 643 33, 474 3, 181 133, 254 124, 505 8, 327 422 
35-39 399, 062 300, 316 268, 013 29, 740 2, 563 98, 746 91, 183 7, 126 437 
0-44 347, 500 268, 651 243, 207 23, 702 1, 742 78, 939 73, 467 5, 101 371 
45-49 287, 838 229, 922 211, 863 16, 851 1, 208 57, 916 54, 539 3, 138 239 
50-54 234, 310 194, 167 179, 719 13, 398 1, 050 40, 143 37, 843 2, 163 137 
55-50... 163, 804 139, O81 129, 300 9, 112 669 24, 813 23, 470 1, 267 76 
0-4 104, 922 90,777 85, 289 5, 082 406 14, 145 13, 384 727 34 
65 and over 54, 627 48, 538 45, 243 3, 110 185 6, 089 5, 569 503 17 
Unknown... 67, 741 2, 543 24, 562 6, 306 | 21, 675 15, 198 8, 309 817 6, 072 

Percentage distribution of applicants by age 

————— ae ations 
Total 100. 0 | 100, 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 
Under 15 a a 1 a a a 1 .2 RS 
15-19... 5.7 4.9 4.9 4.6 3.1 7.8 7.9 5.3 6.4 
2-24... 18.4 15.7 15.8 15.6 7.0 25.7 26. 4 17.0 11.7 
25-20... 16.3 15.3 15.2 16.9 8.9 18.9 19.1 19.4 6.4 
0-14. 13.6 13.6 13.6 14.9 7.9 13.5 13.4 16.6 4.1 
35-39... 11.0 11.4 11.4 13.2 6.3 10.0 9.8 14.2 4.2 
0-44... 9.6 10. 2 10.3 10.5 4.3 8.0 7.9 10, 2 3.6 
45-49. 8.0 8.8 9.0 7.5 2.9 5.9 5.9 6.3 2.3 
50-54. 6.5 7.4 7.6 6.0 2.6 4.1 4.1 4.3 1.3 
55-50... 4.5 5.3 5.5 4.1 1.7 2.5 2.5 2.5 a 
ee 2.9 3.5 3.6 2.3 1.0 1.4 1.4 1.4 3 
65 and over. 1.5 1.8 1.9 1.4 5 .6 .6 1.0 2 
Unknown... 1.9 2.0 1.1 2.8 53.7 1.5 9 1.6 58.7 
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Table 10.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by age and color: Tabulation by regions! and Territories 
of a 10-percent random sample of applications for account numbers received prior to Jan. 1, 1938 





















































































































































Region ! or Territory 
Age group Se SS ome 
Total I II | III | IV | Vv | VI | VII | Vill | Ix | x | 
Total 
| | | | | 
a 3,611, 456 |292, 637 |508, 445 |450,473 |250, 173 |439, 271 |434, 120 |278, 693 |148, 534 203, 141 195, 511 
SE 3, 543 204 111 132 155 203 190 R45 157 152 352 
15-19......................| 204,142 | 18,496 | 21,893 | 26,059 | 17,627 | 21,701 | 22,411 | 19,806 | 8,966 | 11,751 | 14,027 
SERRE Sa 6A5, 958 | 52,796 | 86,204 | 89,474 | 50, 568 . 186 | 80,809 | 53,791 | 20.365 | 35,719 | 35, 790 | 
Ditibkbadiedseece -| 588,277 | 43,504 | 77,597 | 72,522 | 44,842 | 70,002 | 69,720 | 50,950 | 24.401 | 34,695 | 35,174 
30-34_.....................] 489,552 | 35,442 | 67,114 | 50,159 | 35,400 | 50,813 | 58,912 | 40,618 | 19,129 | 29,998 | 20 483 
35-39__....................| 390,062 | 20,688 | 57,476 | 48,001 | 27,829 | 49.163 | 48,322 | 30.802 | 15,639 | 23,631 | 23, 244 
SS 347, 590 | 28,260 | 52,619 | 44,286 | 22,609 | 44.806 | 42.723 | 22,887 | 13,494 | 19,372 | 18,173 
AR 287,838 | 24,748 | 43,685 | 37,876 | 16,829 | 37,223 | 35,927 | 17,082 | 12,012 | 16,030 | 13,391 
ISS 234, 310 | 20,967 | 35,352 | 31.668 | 12,940 | 29,712 | 29.600 | 13,325 | 9,758 | 12,330 9, 889 
RS 163, 894 | 15,276 | 24,161 | 22,193 | 9,079 , 484 | 20,521 | 9,361 | 7,214) 9,208! 6,509 
Seti ntiginnss 104, 922 | 10,817 | 15,788 | 15,009 | 5,670 | 12,478 | 13.168 | 5,636) 4,838 | 6,110| 3,805 
65 and over___.... 54,627 | 8,179 | 8,093 9,249 3,432] 5,012| 6,054 2,995| 2,175 | 2,870! 1,797 
eee Since 67,741 | 4,260 | 13,352 | 3,755 | 3,193 | 5,488 5,763 10,615 | 1,386! 1,275) 3,877 
White 
‘288, 280 476, 576 lass, 745 197, 698 |411, 825 |412, 479 |194, 861 | 146, 293 |185, 329 161, 056 
202 111 124 123 196 189 542) 156 145 20% 
18, 380 | 21,491 | 25,191 | 14,499 | 20,992 | 22,023 | 14.448 | 8,900 | 11.173 | 12,212 
52, 391 86, 250 | 40,840 | 79,860 | 78,457 | 38,948 | 29,104 | 33,374 | 30, 671 
43, 059 | 74, 183 798 | 35,346 | 66,135 | 66,713 | 36,007 | 24,124 | 31,872 | 29, 235 
35, 024 | 63, 55, 413 | 27,929 | 55,987 | 55,845 | 28,900 | 18,874 | 27,246 | 24,186 
29, 278 | 54, 196 , 440 | 21,521 | 45,272 | 45,270 | 21,503 | 15,385 | 21,198 | 18, 703 | 
27,895 | 50,176 | 41,232 | 17,588 | 41,522 | 40,260 | 16,178 | 13, 235 | 17, 446 | 14, 662 
24,433 | 42,092 | 35,822 | 13,494 | 34,942 | 34,208 | 12,514 | 11,802 | 14,662 | 10,940 
20, 676 | 34,180 | 30,101 | 10,310 | 28,022 | 28,343 | 9,587 | 9,585 11,113 | 8,036 
15, 086 | 23,457 | 21,139 | 7,279 | 19,384 | 19.672 | 6,794 | 7,081 | 8,350 | 5,37 
10,698 | 15,432 | 14,367 4,642 11,867 | 12,689 4,250) 4,7 5,610 | 3,222 
; 8,089 | 7,913] 8,909| 2,.652| 4.746) 5.840| 1,910| 2.137| 2.567| 1.434 
TTT 32,871 | 3,069 | 6,125 | 1,959] 1,475 | 2,900/ 2,970 3, 080 | 1, 150 | 754 | 2,088 
Negro 
| | | 
Detw........ 274,802 | 2,809 | 17,783 23, 748 51, 445 24,676 | 18, 286 80, 204 1,604 | 16,760 32,981 
Under 15................- 7 {a 7 32 7 1 303 | 1 | 7 4 
Ra RT 13, 062 92 290 854 | 3,116 689 368 | 5,148 | 50 554 | 1,797 
Phatwaseseseteseresces 43, 675 350 | 2,184) 3,169) 9,679) 3,211 | 2,244 | 14,808 | 175 | 2,239) 5,056 
ee 47, 674 388 | 3,064) 3,662| 9,461 | 3,768 | 2,853 | 14,916 | 206 | 2,716 | 5,889 
30-34 ; 41, 801 370 | 3,230] 3,681 | 7,443) 3,734] 2,916| 11,698 |  206| 2.631 5,279 
36. 866 346 | 2,954 | 3,576| 6,277| 3.813} 2980| 9,275) 22) 2346| 4,507 
28, 803 319 | 2,197] 2,990] 4,993 3,195] 2,379| 6,698; 213 1,850! 3,486 
19, 989 277 | 1,416] 2,011 | 3,321 | 2,232/ 1,67 4, 540 167 | 1,500] 2,431 
15, 561 248 | 1,062/ 1,539 | 2,621 | 1,645) 1,214] 3,731 146 | 1,178 | 1, 831 
10, 379 168 642 | 1,034] 1,792/ 1,075 817 | 2,565 | 113} 833! 1,122 
5, 809 106 324 631 1, 027 602 463 1, 384 68 483 578 
3, 613 73 149 329 776 200 206 | 1,082 30 | 295 30 
7,123 70 262 285 907) 445 189 | 40%| 2 128 621 
| | 
Other 
| 
_ ae 50,725 | 1,548 9,086; 1,980; 1,030; 2,770| 3,355 3,628 637 1,052 | 1,474 
Under 15....... kA eee a ) ae —— Sue 
1, 897 24 112 14 12 20 20 | 10 | 16 24 18 
4, 037 55 332 55 49 115 108 | 35 86 | 106 63 
4, 275 57 350 62 35 99 154 27 | 71 | 107 70 
3, 603 48 343 65 28 92 | 151 20 | 49 121 | 3x 
3, 000 64 326 75 31 78 92 24 | 52 87 3 
2,113 46 246 64 28 89 84 il | 46 76 25 
1,447 38 177 43 14 49 43 8 | 43 49 20 
1, 187 43 110 28 v 45 43 | 7 | 27 | 39 22 
745 22 62 20 8 25 32 | 2] 20 25 . 
60-64 | 440 13 32 rT 1 9 1} 862 12 17 5 
a checcaseaceo=| 202 17 31 1 4 6 8 | 3 s s 3 
Unknown.................| 27,747] 1,121] 6,965] 1,531 811 | 2,143] 2,604 3, 479 207 | 393) 1,168 
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414 
197 
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ee wee 
XII | Alaska | Hawaii 
| E 
310,316 | 1,587] 11,928 
635 9 12 
14, 312 117 1,619 
50, 050 208 2, 396 
48, 580 242 2,202 
41, 807 189} 1,680 
35, 331 175 | 1,3 
30, 222 160 836 
26, 027 134 635 
22, 698 143 512 
15, 490 115 332 
8, R51 67 225 
3, 476 | 20 61 
12, 837 13 64 
| 
204, 147 1,239} 2058 
582 A b | 
14, 051 | 73 200 
48, 726 158 416 
46, 747 | 189 352 
40, 202 | 145 Z1 
33, 937 | 135 210 
29, 250 | 123 171 
25, 208 112 14% 
22, 093 125 7 
15, 117 96 66 
&, #22 61 39 
3, 389 15 4 
6, 133 3 3 
| 
3, 496 4 16 
38 l oot 
70 ; 1 
439 2 
615 | 4 
— De 3 
471 | . 1 
385 | 1 1 
321 | 2 2 
2fA . te0: 
164 1 
110 |.....-cheeccsscs 
40 1 
| a 
12, 673 344 9, 854 
15 4) 9 
191 44 1, 358 
RRS 45 | 1,978 
1, 218 53 1,846 
1, 129 44 1, 378 
923 40 | 1, 118 
57 a4 74 
408 20 487 
41 is| 45 
209 19 265 
119 6 1% 
17 5 46 
6, 601 10 61 
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Delaware; Region IV: Virginia, 
Indiana, Wisconsin; Region VII: 
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ppi, Alabama, 


Arizona, Wyoming; Region XII: California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada. 


eorgia, Florida, South Carolina; Region VIII: lowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma; Region X: Louisiana, New Mexico, Texas; Region XI: Montana, Idaho, Utah, Colorado, 
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cants for account numbers are constantly taking 
place because of current additions to the total as 
of any given date. The recent trend of these 
additions would seem to indicate that the propor- 
tion of women and of Negroes as well as of young 





persons will continue to increase. As the monthly 
additions continue to decline in terms of percent. 
ages of the total to whom account numbers have 
been issued previously, the effect of these addi- 
tions will become relatively slight. 


Table 12.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by age, sex, and color: Tabulation, by States, of a 10. 
percent random sample of applications for account numbers received prior to Jan. 1, 1938 









































































































































Number of applicants Percentage distribution of applicants by age 
State and age group Male Female Male Female 
Total ] Total | |. — — 
Total | White | Negro; Other asoee blame Negro| Other Total | White | Negro| Other | Total | White | Negro Other 
ALABAMA 
Ss 48, 006) 37,843) 23, 659) 13, 564 620} 10,163; 8,266) 1,842 55] 100.0) 100.0} 100.0; 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 109 
Under 15...........- 3) 3 io... 3 1 ” caer a ae Typ 
a 2,949) 2,069) 1,371 696 2 880 786 93) 1 6.1 5. 5| 5.8) 5.1 3 8.7 5 5.ll Ls 
I 064) 6,492) 4.251) 2,234 7] 2.472) 2,171 ae 18.7 17.2; 18.0) 16.5) 1.1 24.3) 26.3) 164. 
| RN 8,745; 6,708} 4,195) 2,511 2} 2,037) 1,673 ae 18. 2 7.7, 17.7] 185 .3| 20.0) 2.2) I981. 
ee a aN 240} 5,709} 3, 679) 7 3} 1,531} 1,241 Se 15.1) 15.1) 15.6) 15.0 15.1) 6.0 6.7. 
| EEE 5,475| 4 461) 2,781) 1,676) 4} 1,014 783 _ ae 11.4) 11.8) IL7) 124 7} 10.0 9 12.5... 
Sa 4,008} 3.327) 2,100} 1,227|....... 771 §85 185) } 8.5 8.8) 8&9 9. 0} 7.6 7.0) 100 38 
=e 3,093} 2,590) 1,67 910 2 503 388 =e 6.5 6.8) 7.1 67 3 5.0 1.7 62... 
eat Eidintmchncts 2,482} 2,144) 1,377 7 3 338 256 Rate 5.2 5.7 5.8 5.6 5 3. 3 3.1 ME Mey 
RE 1,599) 1,390 883 =e 209 164 | Speaes 33 3.7 co) Re | 2 20 £42 
3 RS 992 891 650 241) ......- 101 73 +a 21 2.3 2.7 1. 8) 1.0 9 Le 
65 and over___..__. 729 613 373 239 J 116 63 ae 1.5 1.6 1.6 1. 8) 2 1.1 8 t Bares 
U i ae ae 1,605} 1,417) 303 518 596 188 82 53 53 3.3 3.7 1.3 3.8) 96.1 1.8 1.0 29) 064 
ALASKA | 
| 
a 1,587; 1,264) 1,044 1 219 323 195 3 125} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) (') | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0; () 100.0 
= —| —— ——— —— 
Under 15....___- 9 7 ORES 4 1 .6 . 6] . a 6 " PE 
- Sa 117 69) ee 21 48 = 23 7. 5. 4) 4.6 --| 9.6 14.9 12.8 | 184 
SANE ARE 203 — 63» « Ss... 28 53 36 17} 128) 119) 117 | 128] 18.4) 185 13.6 
-_ *_ SAS 242 192) Sa 37 50 34 16 15.3) 15.2) 14.9 --| 16.9 15.5 17.4 | 128 
RIE 189 153 ae 31 36 | jee oe ee. Se. |} 14.3) 121.2) 118 | 104 
 - RSET 175, «= 130) 118}......- 24 36 = 16} 11.0) 11.0) 11.0)-....- | 10.9} 11.2) 103 | 128 
OT see 160) 131 a 18 29 10 1) 18} 1 10.4) 10.8)-- 8. 2) 9.0 5.1 | M4 
| Soe 134 109 96 1 12 25 16 1| 8 8.4 8.6 9.2 in 39 8.2 64 
| SS: 143 119 RES 12 24 a 6 9.0) 94) 10.2)_. 5.5 7.4 9.2 | 48 
_ “| ese 115 108 «eR 17 7 a 2 7.2) 8.5 8. 7]... 7 3| 2.2 2.6 16 
a iiiiesctoatnn a a 5 5 a nteds W642 48 5S. 23, 1.5) 21 | on 
65 and over__..._.. 20) 16 ae 3 4 2 2 1. 3) 1.3) ts 1. 4 12 1.0 1.6 
Unknown.......__- 13} 9 AEE: 7 4 «BS 3 8 7 2) 3. 2) 1.2 § 24 
ARIZONA | 
11, 966) 9, 9, 002! 401 445) 2,118) 2,011 51 56} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0] 100.0) 100.0) 100 al 100.0 
SS 26 24 23 | RRR 2 | a Sie x a . 1 ae | a ! a fed 
= SRL 771 598 578 14 6 173 168 1 4 6.5 6.1 6.4 3.5 1. 4) 8. 2) 8.4 20) 7.1 
i ddeletintsns ina aes 2, 265) 1,724) 1,609 53 62 541 524 9 8 18.9) 17.5) 17.9) 13.2) 13.9] 25.5) 26.1) 17.6 M3 
25-29 “ 2,131) 1,714) 1,591 67 56 417 405 7 5 7.8) 17.44 17.7] 16.7] 126) 19.7) 2.1) 13.7) 8&9 
 * eto 1,624) 1,349) 1, 247 55 47 275 270 4 1} 13.6) 13.7) 13.8} 13.7] 10.6) 13.0) 13.4 1.4 3 
|e 1, 222} 1,027 047 55 25 195 182 10 3} 10.2) 10.4) 10.5) 13.7 5.6) 9.2 9.1) 196 54 
 _ A Sg: 1, 045 871 809 37 25 174 165 8 1 8.7 8.9 9.0 9. 2 5 6) 8. 2) 8.2} 15.7 18 
45-49_. care 824 7 650) 37 13 124 117 6 1 6.9 7.1 7.2 9.2 2. 9] 5. 9| 5.8| 11.8 18 
A 696 622 582 24 16 74 71 — Se 5.8 6.3 6.5 6.0 3.6 3.5 ¥. 6. Gnccon 
CRORES 472 4 410) 10 5 47 46 | RES 3.9 4.3 4.5 2.5 ll} 22 2.3 yee 
bias ‘ 289 263 250 1 3 26 24 RSS. 2.4 2.7 2.8 2.5 -7| 1. 2) 1.2 { a 
65 and over..__. ae 129 120) C—l Tr SO 9 Se Sees Ll 12 1.3 7 ES 4 — ae ee 
Unknown.........__ 472 411 189 35) 187 61 i atrctiend 33 4.0 4.2 2.1 8.7] 42.0 2.9 1.4 58.9 
—S_="_ —S==_&WV———_&UE——=_ X_——_| ———— = SS 
ARKANSAS 
4,638) 4,191 446 1} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) () 100.0! 100.0) 100.0, @ 
1 | CCE Reese 1 +a _ a 
448 casi 6.2 5.2 5.6 4.0 9. 9) 10.7 2. Fi _cccone 
1,107} 1,062 i caveat 18.4) 17.1) 17.4) 16.1 } 23.9) 25.4) 10.1)---.... 
894 805 = 18.8) 18.6 18.5) 19.0 : ie 19.2} 20.0 
644 563 «Paras 15.3} 15.7] 15.6) 16.0 13.9} 13.4) 18 2)---.-.. 
442 369 72| 1} 116) 121) 118) 13.0 9.5 8.8 16.1 
384 329 ee 8.9 9.1 v9. o 9.6 8.3 7.9 123 
273 239 34) es 7.1 7.3 7. 4) 7.3 5. 9| 5.7 7. © .n<seee 
185 161 ae 6.5) 5.9 5.9} 6.0 4.0) 3.8 6. Ga enede 
124 111 ae 41) #45 45 45).. 2.7 2.7 71 
78 68 iceaaane 2.45 26 Ss 6‘Ss.... 1. 7] 1.6 2. 2} ------- 
210 31 22 «ae 1.1) 1.2 1.2 5 ae 6 5 2. 0|...---- 
istbécanece 128, 113 42 35 36 15) 13 2 5 6 .3| tte 3 3 - 5) ------- 
! Base less than 50 cases. 
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thly | Table 12.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by age, sex, and color: Tabulation, by States, of a 10- 
percent random sample of applications for account numbers received prior to Jan. 1, 1938—Continued 




















































































































































































































ent- 

==: 
1ave Number of applicants Percentage distribution of applicants by age 
ddi- = aaa > : 

State and age group Male | Female Male Female 

Total eee Total 
Tot 4 
Tr r } . | r * . | 
: 10. | Total | W hite | Negro Other | Total | White | Negro| Other Total | White | Negro| Other| Total | White | Negro| Other 
CALIFORNIA | | 
Total. .....---.|226, 952) 160, 654/149, 705) 2,413) 8, 536) 66, 298) 62, 984 823; 2,491) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0] 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
i | 

—. Under 15..---- 537 342 312) 22) 8 195 172 16 7 2 2 2 9 a” 3 3 2.0 3 

a 10, 496) 6,731) 6, 580) 52! 99| 3,765) 3,702 14 49 4.6 4,2 4.4 2.2 11 5.7 5.9 1.7 2.0 

)-24....------------| 36,015] 22,179] 21,393] 204 492| 13,836) 13, 523 109 204 (15.9) 13.8) 143) 12.2 5.8] 20.9) 21.5) 13.2 8.2 
— =e 35, 390) 23, 868) 22, 568 440} 860) 11,522) 11, 251 144 137, 15.6) 14.9) 15.1) 18.3) 10.1) 17.4) 17.9] 17.5 5.1 
Other aie 30,811) 21,834) 20,663} 338] 833] 8,977] 8, 782 103 92} 13.6) 13.6) 13.8) 140 9.7; 13.5) 13.9) 12.5 3.7 

I cesecnec 26, 235) 18,894) 17,884) 336 674) 7,341) 7,138 114 89} 11.6) 11.8) 119) 13.9 7.9 111) 113) 13.9 3.6 
— 22, 282) 16,269/ 15,615) 247 407} 6,013} 5,819 104 90 9.8} 10.1) 10.4) 10.2 4.8 9.1 9.2; 12.6 3.6 

C_ 18, 645] 13,907) 13,433) 208 266| 4,738) 4,598 85 55 8.2 8.7 9.0) 8.6 3.1 7.1 7.3) 103 2.2 

mi...... . 15, 254) 11,879] 11,486) 187] 206] 3,375) 3,206 49 30 6.7 7.4 7.7 7.8 2.4 5.1 5.2 6.0 1.2 
100 SE itidwcnse 10,921) 8,749} 8,511 104, 134) 2,172} 2,110 41 21 4.8 5.4 5.7 4.3 1.6 3.3 3.4 5.0 8 

60-04....---- 6,826| 5,585) 5,410 85) 90} 1,241) 1,223 13 5 3.0 3.5 3. 6 3.5 11 19 1.9 1.6 2 
nid 65 and over. - - 2,689) 2,327] 2, 266) 24) 37} 362| 350 ll 1 1.2 1.4 L5 10 4 5 .6 . Barc 
T Unknown....--- 10,851} 8,090) 3, 584 76) 4,430} 2,761) 1,020 20; 1,721 4.8 5.0 2.4 3.1) 51.9 4.1 16 2.4, 69.1 
ase CoLorapo ——— === =—— _—E EE = |_— SXsX—H == == 

" | 

on Total. ..- 27.949| 20.710! 20, 190 20] 230) 7,239) 7,088 114 37; 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0] 100.0) 100.0) (@) 
Under 15__- 36 35 EE 1} | MOREE Sune a 2 . eee GEeR Ete Soo. oc Se 
— 1,792} 1,223) 1,198 13 12 569} 564) 1 4) 6.4) 5.9 5.9 4. 5} 5.2 7.9 8.0 if BCRRRS 
cS) 5.117; 3,353) 3,305 29 19} 1,764) 1,745) 16} 3} 18.3) 16.2) 16.4 10.0 8.3) 24.4, 24.6) 14,0]-----.. 
25-20........ 4,645, 3,280) 3, 221 41) 18} 1,365) 1,345) 18) 2} 16.6) 15.8) 16.0) 14.1) 7.8} 18.9) 19.0) 15.8]--.--.. 
0-4... 3,781} 2,846) 2,788 36) 22 935} 919) 14] 2} 13. 5| 13.7} 13.8) 12.4) 9.6) 129) 13.0) 123}---..-.- 
ones 35-39. 2 Of 2.257) 2. 208 40) 9 703 681 Shiu.) BE MS 10.9) 13.8) 3.9 9.7 9.6} 19.3)------.- 
ry 40-44. 2 47 1, 87 1, 843 % 6 600) 584) 12) 4| 8. 9) 9.1 9. 1| 9.0] 2.6 8.3 8.2 IR, Beosense 
Baan 4549_. 2,252} 1,778) 1,743 25 10 474 465] Sr | 8.1 8. 6) 8. 6) 8. 6) 4.3 6.4 6.6 2 
50-54. 821; 1,495) 1,459 31} 5 326 320) - ee | 6.5 2 foe 5 10. 7| 2.2 4.5 4.5 > eee 
55-59. 1122 101] = 3 8} 235) 229) 2 49 54 54] 7.9] 3.5] 32) 3.2] 56.3]------- 
100.0 (0-H4_....- 877 743 729 12 2 134 129) 4) 1| 3.1] 3.6) 3.6 4.1] 9 1.9 1.8 9. Becstven 
asians 65 and over 41¢ 364 356 6 2 52 49) Ss | 1. 5) 1.8] 1.8 2.1) 9 .7 aa 2.¢@.-..-.. 
< Unknown 420 339 214 § 117 81) 57 3| 21 1. 5 1 6) 1.1) 2.8; 5.8 11 8 2.@....-.. 
18.4 CONNECTICUT | ee mare eae 7 | ee ve 
oH Total. 61,872) 42,610) 41, 541 820 249] 19, 262 19, 071) 149 42} 100.0} 100. 0; 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 (*) 
10.4 a) leClUa.”:S:S:*CS a ee ee CU ee , — 
Under 15 18 15 13 aaa 3 | RS pe Bee | Sauk etn [ Pe ER) Ae be. RE 
a 15-19___- 3,624) 2,058) 2,010 43 5) 1,566) 1, 562) 3) 1 5. 9) 4.8) 4.9 5. 2) 2.0 8.1 8.2 2.0).......- 
a4 | 2..--- 12,281) 6,855) 6, 766 85 4| 5,426) 5,401) 24) 1 19.8; 16.1) 16.3) 10.4) 1.6; 28.2) 28.3) 16.1/------- 
48 5-20... 9, 67 995) 5,881 108 6| 3,678) 3, 644) 31 3} 15 6 14.1) 14.2) 13.2) 24) 19.1) 19.1) 20.8]--.---- 
L6 W-34_... 18 4,969) 4,831 132 6| 2,514) 2,491 22) 1} 12.1 11.7 11.6) 16.1) 2.4 13.0 13.1 14. 8} ------- 
rr 35-39__.. 6,120) 4,270) 4,145 114 11} 1,850) 1,826) 23| 1 9.9) 10.0) 10.0) 13.9) 45 9.6 Q@  14@....s. 
16 0-4... .- 1,876) 4,356) 4, 253 95 8} 1,520) 1,502 17 1 9.5) 10.2) 10.2) 11.6) 3.2 7.9 7.9) 11.4/------- 
24 45-49 5,155) 4,078] 3,981 91 6| 1,077] 1,068) (re | 8.3) 96 96 21) 24 56) 5.6 6.0)---.- ~ 
—— §0-S4__...... 4,275) 3,569) 3, 503 60 6 706 699 , ae SF 8.4 7.3, 24) 3.7 3.6 4.7|------- 
55-50... 2,966) 2,581) 2, 549 29 3} 385) 382 = 48} 60 61) 35) 12) 20) 20 29)----... 
6-64... 2,003) 1,837) 1,813 22 2 256 250 NS 3.4 4.3) 4. 4| 2. 7| | 1.3 1.3 4.@)....... 
100.0 65 and over 1,722} 1,574) 1, 550 21 3} 148 146 Miekads | 2.8; 3.7 3.7) 26 1.2) 8 8 1. 4|.------ 
— Unknown... - SRE 453 246 18 189} 133 97 2 34 1.0) 1.1 6) 2.2} 75.9 7) 5 1. 4|--.---- 
= ) WARE | : . | et ies wa wae Lanes 
‘i DELA ; | 
143 Total 8,186] 5,704) 4,644 923 137| 2,482} 2,130) 330 22; 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) () 

9 - -——- — ———-|--— +} —— ——— | _—_—_- 
ts | Under 15 7 ‘ 2 ° RR Seal | a Oe eal Cem. BR inbcene 
54 [| 1519... 644] 355] 308 Reba | 289) 247] | | 7.8) 62 66 5.) 11.6) 11.6) 127]--..-... 
1s | 2... 1,503} 920) 796 132 i} 574) 530) 44)... | 18.4) 16.3) 17.2) 14.3) 7) (23.1) 24.9) 13.4)--...-- 
L8 25-29_... 1, 280 836 697 138 1 444 379] 65).......| 15.6) 14.7] 15.0) 15.0) 71 8.8 WS. Mita 
aa 90-34... .. 1, 070 763 605 158}.......| 307) 260) ae | 2H Be Me: Bee md Be | Me... 

35-39___ RK 615 496 116 3} 235 203] re 10.4) 10.8) 10.7) 126) 22 9.5) 9.5) 9,7|-----.. 
40-44. 27 51 395 114 1 217 178) = 8.9 8.9 8.5) 12.3) 7 7 G8 %32.@....... 
nx 45-49___- 644 40x 25 64) 1 154 125 = 7.9 8.6 9.2) 6.9) 7 6.2) 5.9 3 See 
jag 50-54. 521} 4 350 63) 2} 106 4) 12-22 64, 7.3) 7.8 68 215 43] 44) 36)--..... 
one 55-59... 372] 310) += :269 41\_. 62 57 5 4.5) 5.4) 5.8) 44/-..._.. i 28 . a eee 
60-64... 24 192) 172] 201...... | 5) 41 Se 30| 34, 37] 291... ¢ Be SR wee: 
65 and over 100 O4 85 eR 6 © acces sehen 1. 2| 1.6 1.8} iT Bae .2 a aS RR 8 
(1) Unknown... 225 191 44 19} 128) 34) 10) 22 2. 7} 3.3 1.0} 2.1) 93.5 14 5 eG cecees 
— DISTRICT OF — tt | ee a 
°-- COLUMBIA | 
| 
Total...... 22, 650) 15,684) 10,767] 4, 690 227; 6,975) 5,744) 1,214 17} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100 0| 100.0} 100.0) () 
- -_— — | | 
Under 15__..... 42 41 40] | Te cocnhal ON ea: WE icatessglacsdees Enescuere lovengets » Becnveee 
) 1,190} 768 638 / 425, 394) Bowe Be 4548 S33 } 61 6m 26....... 
2-H... 4,181) 2,543) 1,771 769 3} 1,638) 1, 458) 177 3} 18.5) 16.2) 16.5) 16.4 1.3} 23.5) 25.4) 14,6)...-... 
25-29... 4,464) 2,905) 1,852) 1,038] 15} 1, 559) 1,257) 301 1} 19.7) 18.5) 17.2) 221 6.6} 22.3) 21.0) 24.8]....... 
oon 30-34__. , 562} 2,424) 1,621 797 6} 1,138) 894) 244)... 15.7] 15.5| 15.1) 17.0} 27) 16.3) 15.6) 20.1)------. 
“oe 35-39__. 2,680} 1,895) 1, 263 626) 6} = 785} 615,170)... } 11.8) 12.1) 1.7) 13.4, 27) 112) 10.7) 14.0)....... 
“+e 0-44__. 2,080) 1,566) 1,082 476 8} 514) 401) . ee 9.2) 10.0 10. 0) 10.2 3. 5) 7.4 7.0 | Ce 
one 4549... 1,520) 1, 167 873 291) 3 353 281) , eae 6.7 7.4 8.1) 62) 13 5.1 4.9 | ae 
ee 50-54... 1,003} 850} 640) 206) 4) 243) «=«191) 5}... | 48 54 60) 44) 18) 3.5) 33} 4.3)/-...... 
ocr 55-59... _. 776 633 463 >, } 143) 114) , ae | 34] 40 46m 633.@...... | 21 2.0 2. 4|......- 
— 60-4. 495 403 312 90) 1| 92| 75| Saad . oe 2.6 2.9) 1.9) 4 1.3 1.3 eee 
65 and over 188} 160) = 121 30} ...... | 23 23) cmon me ae es a ee 4 .4 0G -cerene 
Unknown___. 388 332 91 60; 181) 56| 41 2| 13 + at 8 1.3} 79.7 8 7 Ree 
——=_ = — << SS —ETEEEee ——— SS oe OQ OES? _ SSS COO LSS SSS Ee 
' Base less than 50 cases. 
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Table 12.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by age, sex, and color: Tabulation, by States, of a 10. 
percent random sample of applications for account numbers received prior to Jan. 1, 1938—Continued 


































































































































































































Number of applicants Percentage distribution of applicants by age 
a — 
| | | SS 
State and age group | Male Female | Male | Female 
Total 
t " es ee ee 
— = | > lay — - | | i 
Total |White | Negro! Other | Total | White | Negro| Other Total | White | Negro! Other | Total | White | Ne 
| | eto! Other 
—— = — = mn: ee _— — a ee —— | —— | — |—— _ 
FLORIDA | 
| | | | | } 

Total. .... 49, 805) 37, 197) 24, 283) 12,161) — 753) 12, 608) 10, 436) 2, 122) 50} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) md 100.0} 100.0! 100.0} 100.0} 300.9 
Under 15__. ee ee eee ” 1 * ee A Toe $e ae 
15-19__..... 3,306) 2,233] 1,621) 609 3} 1,073] 944 128) | 66 606) 67) 5.0 4) 8.5) 901 Gol ae 
20-24_.....-. | 8,482) 5,709) 3,882) 1,824) 3| 2,773) 2,375) 396 2 17.0} 15.3 16.0 15.0 4 22.0; 22.7] 187 40 
25-29... __. | 8,400] 5,972) 3,901) 2,061 10) 2,428) 1,988) 467] 3) 16.9) 16.1) 16.1) 17.0) 1.3} 19.2) 188) 2201 69 
30-34___. 7,039) 5,241| 3,381] 1,856 4) 1,798} 1,449) 348 1} 14.1) 14.1) 13.9} 15.3 .6} 14.3) 13.9) 1641 29 
35-39. 5,762) 4,443) 2,865) 1,573 5} 1,319) 1,049 269 1} 11.6) 11.9) 218) 129 -7) 10.5) 10.0) 127) 29 
40-44__. 4,303) 3,279) 2,229) 1,050).....- 1,024 843 180 1 8.6 8.8 9.2 8. 6}..... 8.1 8.1 8.5] 29 
Eco pecancece 3,432) 2,675] 1,982) 742} 1} 757) 655; 101 1} 69 7.2) Sol) 6.1 1} 60) 63) 47 29 
See qpaieae 2,631) 2,107) 1,490) 616) 1 524} 461 63)... 5.3} 5.7) 6.1 5.1] 1 4.2) 44 30 
55-59_. | 1,880) 1,595) 1,155] 439 1} 204 260] 34 38) 43) 47) 36) | 23) 25) Leo 
60-64... 1,230} 1,057} 795) 260 2} 173) 161 2 255 28) 3 2.11 1.4 1.5 ri 
65 and over 497} 430) 49-285) S145) : 67| 50 ae 1.0 LS U3 1.2 5 7 Ym 
Unknown_. _2,768| 2.391} 711) ~— 957] 72: a77|_— 222] 115 40) 56) 64) 29) 7.9] 96.1 x 1) 54 OO 

GEORGIA : no eee ee ia ea —_ ie ——— 

Total. . 62,078 44, 026| 28, 036) 15, 455) 535 | 18,052) 14,563, 3,414 75} 100.0, 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.¢ 00.0) 100.0} 100.0 
Under 15__. 86, 76] 30} 37... | wm 3s 5 — wae oer 2 eee 
Be ceewes 4,937) 3,245) 2,061) 1, 184)... _. 1,692) 1,416) 276) sol za) oval 77 9.4 7 Bd ” 
20-24... 12,665} 8,238} 5,106) 3, 126 6} 4.427) 3,714] 709 4) 206.4) 18.7) 182) 202) 1.1) 245) 2 20.8) 6.3 
i isdiadiimccngens 11,898} 8.172} 5,156) 3,014) 2} 3,726) 2,989) 737 | 19.2) 186) 184) 19.5 4) 20.6) 20 21.6)....... 
ban caccan 9, 150} 6,410) 4,252) 2, 154) 4) 2,740} 2,202) 538 | 14.7] 145) 15.2) 140 7} (15.2 Li] Ma 
i) ee 6,728} 4,828) 3,177) 1,644 7 1, 900) 1,514 385 l 10.8 11.0 11.3 10.6 1.3 0.5 10.4 11.3) L3 
40-44____. 4,909} 2,611) 2,471) 1,134 6} 1,298} 1,031 267 7.9) 8&2) 88 7.3 1.1 7.9% 67.00 eee 
45-49___. 3,515} 2,672) 1,899) 77: 1} 943] 676] 167/..-... 5.7] 61) 68 5.0 mn 4.7) 49). 
50-54___. 2,771; 2,208) 1, 494) 712) 2 563 456) 107] 4.5 5.0 5.3 4.6 4 3.1 3. 1 ff See 
55-59... _. 1,861] 1,543) 1,090) 452) 1} 318) 267 | ae 3.0 3.5 3.9 2.9 2 1.8 1.9 Gee: 

ee 1,107} 931) 661} 270)... | 176] 145) 31|.-....| 28} 21) 24 Le Lo) 0 . 
65 and over_.__. | 622) 530) 326) 202) 2| 2| 5h act a Es 1.2 1.3 4 5 4 ih Fre 
Unknown... | 1,829) 1,562) 304 754] 504) 267/92 105, 70 2.9) 35 1.1 4.9} 94.2 1. 5j_ 6|__ 3.1) oa4 

Hawa Yee | r = « tae es ee 

.. 11,928) 9,245) 1, 519 11} 7,715} 2,683) 539 5} 2,139} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) () 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) (@) | 10n0 
Under 15............| 12 10| | eM 7 eae 2d 1 a. Yr 
15-19....... 1,619} 1,031 165 1} 865) 588 95 |} 493) 13.6) 11.2) 10.9 11.2) 21.9) 17 2.0 
20-24... ... 2,306) 1,655) 200)... 1,356) 741 117] 2} 622} 20.1) +(17.9) 19.7 17.6, 27.6 21.7 29.1 
25-29... . 2,202) 1,811 247| 3} 1,561 391 105} 1} 285) 18.5] 19.6) 16.3). 20.2} 14.6) 19 13.3 
he 1,680) 1, 421 208) 2} 1,21) 29 73 1 165 13.9| 15.4 13.7 15.7 8.9 l 7.7 
35-39__ 1,324) 1,062) 150 1} 911 262 BPE | 202} 11.1) 11.5) 9.9). 11.8} O88) 111 9.5 
Snitidéatcancne 886} 681; 136 1} 544) 205 abe 170] 7.4) 7.4) 8.9). 7.0 7.6) 6.5 8.0 
se a 635} 500) «123 2) 384] 126] 2-23... 103) 6.3} 5.5] 8.1] 60} 647) 43 48 
§0-64.......... 512] 440 Ee 360) 72 17] 55} 43) 47) 5.2). 47 27 &3 26 
55-59... 332 298 _, 242 34 10 1 23; 28 3.2) 3.7 3.1 1.3 18 11 
| oem | 225) 207 = 171| 18 = 5 19} 622) 24). 2.2 1 
65 and over__..___. 61 7] 13} 1 43) 4) icsaccn 3 5 6 8 .6 2 J 
Unknown....._.__- | 64 63 = 60 DD cus ial l . So Se eee sin 

Ipano ov - ——<—~ <->; ne ae 

Total_. 11,172} 8,784) 8, 520 2 232) 2,388] 2,356) 3 29| 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 () 100.0} 100.0 4 () (') 
Under 15....... 19 Rg fare ee eer Re gor aw. 2 2 
15-19_____- 724, 450) 458)_...... 1} 265) 265) Sak: 6.5) 5.2) 5.4) 4) Ia} 12 
20-24... 2,134) 1,523] 1, 517|_.....- 6} 611 610)_......| 1} 19.1) 17.3) 17.8 2.6, 25.6 25.9 
25-29................| 1,953} 1, 505) 1, 493) 4 8 448) 448}... =m 17.5} 17.1) 17.5 3.5) 18.8} 19.0 
 , eee 1,481} 1,204) 1,191 6 7 277 275 1 1} 13.3) 13.7) 13.9). } 3.0) 11.6) 11.7 
SE | 1,050] 832] "826 1 5| 218} 216 1 i 694) 69.5) 87] 622 8 
40-44... | 862 724 718 1 5 138 136 1 1 7.7 As @Gi..4 825 &9 & 

, g  eEET 749) 632) = 626 3 eB eas ae 1. Bt Bt eqcee 1.3) 49 0 lees 
| — ee 720} 619} 614 2 3 101 SR ese 6.4 it ot 13} 42) 43 
_ _ ese 541 458 453 4 1 83 «a BSeses 4.8 5.2 5. 3}. at 4 3. 5 3.5 
St ttencassesces 335 298 296 1 1 37 SR @eerceR 3.0 3.4 3.5 4 1.5 1. 

65 and over__._..___- 126 113 ee 1 13 +o. SESS 1.1 13 5 ee 4 5 5 baie 
Unknown_.....___- 478 211 1 191 75 25) 43) 46) 25). 28 82 21... hae 
ILLINOIS | ae aR wii Mane Co | 

er |260, 910) 184, 369/172, 362] 10,056} 1,951] 76,541] 72,455) 3,323) 763) 100.0) 100.0! 100.0) 100 j 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 1000 
Under 15__._. | I lg 15 - aac 1 . . eee en 
Saeed 4,020] 8,187) 8,004) 174 9} 5,833) 5, 761 69 3} 6.4) 644) 4.6 1.7 .5| 7.65 8&0} 21 4 
20-24... | 47,324) 26.924) 25,761) 1,113 50} 20,400} 19,889) 490 21} 18.1) 146 15.0) 114) 2.6) 26. 7| 27.4) 14.7] 28 
25-29... ..| 41,464) 26.351) 24,799] 1, 459 93] 15,113] 14,478) 615 20; 15.9) 143) 144) 145) 48) 19 8} 20.0, 185) 26 
ist drennitonene 35, 145] 24,897) 23,158} 1,639) 100] 10,248} 9,622) 618 8} 13.5] 13.5) 13.4) 163) 61) 134) 13.3) 186 Ll 
| (tara 29, 023) 21,513) 19,864) 1,602 47| 7,510} 6,565) 637 8} 11 11.7) 11.5] 15.9) 24) O98 95) 192 LO 
| ee 25, 930| 19,992) 18,520} 1,410 62} 5,938} 5,575) 361 2) 9.9} 108) 10.7) 40) 32) 7.8) 7.7) 09 8 
CE biadevcenseena 21,955] 17,662] 16,671) 968 23) 4,203) 4,065) 224 44 84 96 987) O86 12) 56 56 67 Ob 
i lemncedan 18, 177| 15,315] 14,535} 752 28} 2,862) 2,733}  129)....-- 7.0 83) 84 7.8) 14} 37 8 8} 3... -nn 
BP dhencsetcnes 12,319] 10.687] 10,181] 491 15| 1,632] 1, 564 66 2) 47 5. 8) 5.9) 4.9) 8} 21) 21) 20 8 
i Ae | 7,778} 6,902) 6,641) 255 6} 876) 812 63) 1} 30) 37) 39 25 . oe a 1.9 Cd 
65 and over_______. | 3,125) 2,777) 2,681 95 1} 348) 341 6) 1} La 18} 1.6 7° 5| 5 a ‘ 
Unknown........... 533} 3,060} 1, 445 98} 1,517| 1,473] 735 45) 693) =17) 1.7 8} 1.0 77.7) #19) Lo 13} OO 

' Base less than 50 cases. 
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Table 12.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by age, sex, and color: Tabulation, by States, of a 10- 
percent random sample of applications for account numbers received prior to Jan. 1, 1938—Continued 





State and age group 


INDIANA 
Total 


Under 15 _ 36 


a 
£ 


60-61... 
65 and over 
Unknown... 


Nwec 


IOWA 
Total 45, 932 


Under 15 fil 
15-19...-.-. 
2-24... 8 
, = ‘ 
-H4_....-- , 
35-39.....- ‘ 
a ‘ 
45-49...... 3, 74 
-H4...... s, O18 
55-50 2,1 


65 and over 
Unknown 206 


KANSA 
Total 47 


Under 15 
15-19 


(0-64. 1) 2 
65 and over 
Unknown 

KENTUCE 

Total 50, 


Under 15 


iH - 1 24 
65 and over 783 
Unknown 1, 573 
LOUISTAN | 
Total 


Under 15 {7 
15-19... 138 
20-24_. 
25-20... _. 5 
30-34. _ §. O41 
35-39. 
40-44 
45449 
&-54 
55-59 
0-4... 
65 and over. 
Unknown 


_ +5 


~ 2 Oo 


' Base less than 5O cases 





| Total | 


DODO Se me 


442 
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Number of applicants Percentage distribution of applicants by age 
Male | Female Male Female 
i a ___| Total 
White | Negro| Other | Total | White | Negro| Other Total | White | Negro} Other| Total} White] Negro} Other 
| | 
68,035, 3,760) 248] 25,526) 24,765, 690) 71{| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 
| =— a | —E — = -_ — a SS ea oe 
9 | ee eae _ See Pe eo es a Bere, BT 
3, 212 100 2| 1,883) 1,866 17]. 5.3 4.6 4.7 2.7 8 7.4 7.5 7] Wat 
11, 553 493 8| 6,711} 6,600 109 2} 19.2) 16.7] 17.0) 13.1 3.2} 26.3) 26.6) 15.8 2.8 
0, 567 586 8| 4,608] 4,485 121 2} 16.2) 15.5) 15.5) 15.5 3.2) 181, 181] 17.5 2.8 
9, 343 482 12} 3,476) 3, 367 107 2} 13.6] 13.6] 13.7) 12.8 4.9) 13.6; 13.6] 15.5 2.8 
7, 707 534 12] 2,635} 2,522 109 4) 112) 11.5} 11.3) 142 4.9} 10.3] 10.2) 15.8 5.7 
6,722] 460 5| 2,050) 1,960) 90}... 9.5} 10.0} 9.9] 122) 20) 80} 7.9) 13.0)...___. 
5, 727 390 6} 1,509) 1,453 55 1 7.8 8.5 8.4) 10.3 2.4 5.9 5.9 8.0 1.4 
4, 962 260 5| 1,095] 1, 058) 37]. 6.5 7.3 7.3 6.9 2.0 4.3 4.3 YF eat 
3,639) 211 a 761, 737, «2 i) 47) 53) 54) 56 20 30 30 33) Lé4 
2, 473) 121 2 423) 411 edaxe 3.1 3.6 3.6 3.2 8 1.7 1.7 ee 
1,911 92 1 241) 233 2.3 2.8 2.8 2.4 .4 9 9 sae 
192 40} 182] 125 64 2 59 6 6 3} 11] 73.4 5 3 3} 83.1 
= > = —S—=_— SS | Se eee —sSaa OT 2 > —S=— ———_— —— SS OEE = 
| 
32, 918} 50] 49] 12, 464) 12, 327 131 6} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) (@) 100.0} 100.0] 100.0) (!) 
=a Barden Bader Cate: Eos: A permet Tirtextn tame: Ri oA le ne 
ee 1] EN SE. 1 2 , eee see, See Pigkee e 
1, 992 2 1} 1,104) 1,100 3 1 6.8 6.0 6.0 4. 2) | 89 8.9 2. 3|..----- 
309 61 9} 3,450) 3,435 13 2} 19.2) 16.1) 16.1) 12.2! | 27.7] 27.9 | ie 
173 68 9| 2,230) 2,208 - ee 16.3} 15.7] 15.7] 13.6) + 2 eee 
4,2 65 6) 1,470] 1,454 mE 12.6} 129) 129) 13.0 of JE 3 eee 
3, 5 59) 4) 1,228) 1,213 Peete 10.6) 10.8} 10.8) 11.7) 99 VY Ry & Mew 
, 112 52 6 969 943 A 9.0 9.5 BS Wieenwe 7.8 co S... 
2, 007 47 6 788 776 aoe 8.2 8.8 8.8 9. 4)_._. 6.3 6.3 end 
2, 423 41) 1 553 547 | allie 6.6 7.4 7.4 4 wets 4.4 4.4 Obi tee 
1, 783 39) 1 353 343 eal 4.7 5.4 5.4 4 Bae 2.8 2.8 5 ee 
1, 303} 31) 1 195) 190 | ead 3.3 4.0 4.0 > eeaabe 1.6 15 Oo Saas 
R81 14] 2 83) RRS aa 2.1 2.7 2.7 YY Sere 6 a ee ee 
160 3 3 40) 34 3 3 5 5 5 Sa 3 .3 3 ees 
' | | 
26,115} 1, 434] 85) 8,839) 8, 435 392 12} 100.0] 100.0] 109.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0) «') 
50) 1| | 7| | URES: eet 2 _- 4 S See geek: MBE hed be 
1, 703 52 3 813| 803 10|___. 7.0) 6 6.5 36 38h 82) O8 24.....-. 
4, 527] 146 11} 2,336) 2,277 19.2} 17.0} 17.3] 10.2) 12.9) 26.4) 27.0) 15.0).._-- 
4, 165] 168 3] 1,540] 1, 487 52 1} 19.1) 15.7] 16.0) 11.7 3.5) 17.4] 17.6) 13.3}. 
3, 497] 179) 9} 1,138) 1,080 a 13. 2 13.3 13.4 12.5 10. 6 12.9 12.8 43 Sat 
2, 846} 180 2] 705 745) eae 10.5} 11.0) 10.9) 13.2 2.4 9.0 [. 2 
2. 475 179 6 668 620) es 9.0 9.4 9.3 12. 5 7.1 7.6 7.4 > Bass 
2, 106 158 6 533 499 Rane. 7.7 8.2 80} 110 7.1 6.0 5.9 eae : 
1, 698) 35) 4 406| 368) 37 1 6.2 6.6 6.5 9.4 4.7 4.6 4.4 YT =a 
1, 362) 102] 3 280) 260) 19 1 48 5.3 5.2 7.1 3.5 3.2 3.1 .c...... 
1, O16 70 1| 182) 168} ” ae 3.5 3.9 3.9 4.9 1.2 2.1 2.0 Res 
600 50 116 105] 10 I 2.1 2.4 2.3 | 1.3 1.2 |i BaBestie 
120 5| 37 25 16| 1 8 5 6 5 3] 43.5 3 2 ~ See 
1,105} 4, 625 §22| 11,208] 10, 128 990 90} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.C} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 
1 § RES. NITEE CSS! See © aes : thi MA Fe Ly. 
1, 57¢ 142) 1 883} 844 38 1 5.1 4.4 4.6 3.1 .2 7.9 8.3 3.8 1.1 
5, 70 571 5| 2,780] 2,628 _, ae 18.0} 16.0) 16.7] 12.4 co + ot oY Boe 
5 688 2,030} 1,877 16.7] 16.3] 16.7) 14.9).......| 181] 1868) 18.5)....... 
‘ 671 2} 1,526] 1,380 146 14.3} 14.5) 148) 145 “a 2S Re Se 
4, 1 608 1} 1,188) 1,043 145 11.7] 120} 120) 13.1 .2] 10.6) 10.3) 14.6}... 
3, 306 487 2) 919 795 7 9.5 9.8 9.9) 10.5 4 8&2 eo Mz..... 
2, 628 403 2 623 538 ae 7.3 7.8 7.7 8.7 4 5.6 5.3 i icceactanine 
> 1% 333 7 462 402} 60) 5.9 6.4 6.4 7.2 1.3 4.1 40 3 Nie 
1, 5&3 234 1 321 291 30 4.2 4.6 4.6 5.1 a 2.9 29 3.0 
035 148 163 142 21) 2.7 3.0 3.0 4 Ae L4 14 } Deets 
608 of 2) 75 61) 13) 1 1.5 1.8 1.8 2.1 4 im .6 1.3 11 
599] 237 499 238 127] 23) 88} 3.1 3.4 1.8 5.1} 95.6 2.1 1.3 2.3} 97.8 
3, 776| 12 179} 9, = 7, 336 al 20} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100 100.0} 100.0} (*) 
25 (oe 9 7 2) a 1 a 3 . ao “ eee 
1, 487 613| 1 | 1,037) 804 230 3 6.8 5.7 6.3 4.9 6 11.1 of Le. 
4,091| 1, 965) 6} 2,224) 1,909) 314 1} 180) 16.6) 17.2) 15.5) 3.3) 23.8) 26.0) 15.8)/...._.. 
4,153} 2, 180) 3} 1,799) 1,425 ERs 17.7] 17.3] 17.8] 17.2 1.7] 19.3) 10.4]) 189)...... 
3, 589! 1, 953) 5| 1,304) 1,051 343) 15.1] 15.2) Ai) 15.4 2.8] 14.9) 143) 17.3}....... 
2,883) 1, 666 6 988 734 ae 121) 125) 121) 132) 33] 10.6] 100) 228)....... 
2, 287] 1, 324 | 680 501 i cieninse 9.4 9.9 9.6) 10.5 2.8 7.3 6.8 ct Saas 
1,807} 935) 3 457| 343 114 7.0 7.5 7.6 7.4 1.7 49 4.7 Tl i cies 
1, 353 781 2} 300 233 76 5.3 5.8 5.7 6.2 1.1 3.3 3.2 OT ME sail 
057 483 2 178) 145 33 3.5 3.9 4.0 3.8 Li 1.9 2.0 | Gots 
612 ae 104] 79 DE cesnia 2.1 2.3 2.6 = eas 1.1 1.1 Remade 
204 163 1| 48} 41 _ ent 1.1 1.3 1.3 1.3 .6 5 5 A RET 
334 145 110 64 30 16 1.8 1.9 .9 2. 81.0 1.2 .9 icceman 
— = = — << ——s ———=> =e 











Table 12.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by age, sex, and color: Tabulation, by States, of a 10. 
percent random sample of applications for account numbers received prior to Jan. 1, 1938—Continued 
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Number of applicants Percentage distribution of applicants by age 
i 
State and age group Male Female Male | Female 
Total Total 
I ee 
| | 
Total | White | Negro; Other! Total | White | Negro| Other Total | White | Negro; Other | Total White | Negro! Other 
— —— —-- - | | a 
| 
| 
24, 368) 17,121) 17,011 25 85} 7,247) 7,224 10 13] 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) @) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) (@) () 
29) 22 SR SR eas, 7 SE Se 1 a - LA Ve 1 | RS 
1,669} 970] 967 i 2] 699} 098 os as} s7) 687)......- 23 06870 Ont 
4,072} 2,547) 2,533 1 13} 1,525] 1, 521 2 2} 167) 149) 14.9)._____- 15.3] 21.0) 21.1).....__ 
3,508] 2 438| 2 425 8 5| 1,160] 1,157 1 2) 148) 14.2) 142)... 5.9] 160) Inol 
3,125} 2,178} 2,1 4 5 047 ARR Ten Ba Ba RSe....... 5.9} 13.1) 13.1 > 
2,474] 1,772) 1,762 2 8 702 701 | eae 10.2} 10.3) 1€.4)/....... 9.4 9.7 0 71... ee 
2, 373] 1,687] 1, 683)_....__ 4 686 683 1 9.7 9.9 _* Sees 4.7 9.5 9.5 ’ 
1, 1,453) 1,444 3 6 516 SAREE ES 8.1 &. 5 ) tae 7.0 7.1 vf oe 
1,738] 1,347) 1,342 3 2 391 7 2 2 7.1 7.9 ft Seeeee 2.4 5.4 5.4] 4 
1,381} 1, 1,084 3 2 LS Sat Ee 5.7 6.4 YY meecr 2.4 40 4.0 ne 
, 025) 857 a 1 168 «aa 1 4.2 5.0 e...... 1.2 2.3 2. 4.... ee 
65 and over___...__. 587 685}....... 2 112 111 eae 29 3.4 3.4 2.3 1.5 1. 5) ta 
Unknown........... 216) 174 139}_...... 35 42 =a 5 9 1.0 8 at “aS 5] nd 
— pee: ee pe ees ——————=_— ——o— = =|—=s 
MARYLAND 
Tetl......... 51, 452) 36, 367) 29,199) 6, 989 179) 15,085) 13,083) 1 95) 37] 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100 0} 100.0] 100.0) @ 
————. -| — - j—_—. 
| Se 31;8 2 17 eh 6 4 Sa Ri 1 a 1 = + | 1 
15-19 2,391; 2,028} 361 2} 1,712) 1,515) 197/_...... 8.0) 66) 69) 5.2) Li} 11.4) 116) 10.0)... 
20-24 5,884) 4,788) 1,092 4| 3,861) 3, 506 351 4} 18.9) 16.2) 16.4) 15.6) 22) 25.6) 28.8) 17,9)...” 
25-29 5,548) 4,442) 1,104 2} 2,546) 2,192) 353 1] 15.7] 15.3) 15.2) 15.8} Li) 169) 168) 180)...” 
30-34. 4,984) 3,939) 1,044 1} 1,958) 1,668 288 2) 13.5} 13.7) 13.5) 15.0 6} 13.0) 12.8) 14.7)... 
35-39. 4,196} 3,217) 971 8} 1,494) 1,236, 258)... 1.1) 11.5} 110) 139) 45) 99) 94) tag) 
40~44___ 3.772) 2,977 789 6) 1,174 965 209) . 5 9.6) 10.4) 10.2) 11.3 3. 3) 7.8 7.4) 10.6)... 
45-49 3,034) 2,471 560 3 847 734 113} _. | 7.5 8.3 8.5 8.0 1.7 5.6 5. ¢ Cec 
5-54 2,428} 1,985) 443)....__. 610 §22  «asaeee | 8.9 6.7 6.8} 6.3)... 4. 4.0 4@ ces 
55-59 1,774] 1,499 271 4 407 357 CLES , 29 4.9 5.1 3.9) 22 2.7 2.7 2.5 : 
60-64 1,213} 1,037 =a 215 182 RR) 2.8 3.3 3.6 2.5 ; 1.4 1.4 1.7 > 
65 and over____....- 775 682 92 1 108 = | 1.7 2.1 2. 3) 1. 3} 6 7 7 f tect. 
Unknown.........-.- 490 343 117 78 148 147 106 11 30) 10 9 4) 1.1) 82.7 1. 0 8 a. 
MASSACHUSETTS "| ee 
EE 158, 476) 106, 149|104, 226; 1,178 745) 52,327) 51, 772 333 222) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0] 1000 
Under 15............ a me . Me........-..... 2 ae tt. a Se ~-o~gieesiats 
2a 9,593) 5,547] 5,510 29 8} 4,046) 4,037 4 5 6.0 6.2) 63) 25 1.1 7.7 7.8 12) 23 
Oe 27, 723) 15, 371| 15, 209 145 17| 12,352) 12, 288 52 12} 17.8 14.5) 146) 123 2.3) 23.6) 23.7) 157] 64 
ah inaiatiencninsacibiaits 230} 14, 037) 13, 858 152 27; 9,193) 9,134 54 5} 14.6) 13.2 13.3 12.9 3.6 17.6 17. ¢ 16,2 2.3 
es 18,981} 12, 490] 12, 332 129 29| 6,491; 6,440 -| 120) 11.8} 118) 10.9 3.9) 124) 124] 15.3}....... 
Sona 16, 203} 11,049) 10, 901 119 29) 5,154) 5,099 51 4) 10.2) 10.4) 10.5) 10.1) 3.9 9.8 9.9} 15.3] LS 
_ _ <a aaea 15, 474) 10, 778) 10, 621 138 19| 4,696) 4, 656 38) 2 8} 10.2; 10.2) 11.7/ 25 9.0 9. 11.4 .) 
45-49.........._. ....| 13, 713] 10,032) 9, 887 126 19} 3,681| 3,661 19 1} 8.6) 9<5) 9.5) 10.7 26 7.0 7.1 5.7 4 
Ree ..| 11,658} 9,032) 8, 122) 6| 2,626) 2,600 22 4) 7.3 8. 5) 8.5) 10.4) 2.1 5.0 5.0 6.6 18 
aca 8, 6,856] 6,765) 85 6| 1,646) 1,620] 23 3} 8 4 64, 65) 7.2; .8| 32) 31) 491 14 
Tk Si EO 5,955) 4,929) 4,869 56 4} 1,026) 1,014 11 1} 38) 46 4.7) 4.8 5 2.0 2.0 3.3 4 
65 and over__...___. 4,365) 3,790) 3,7. 32 8 575 568 5 2; 2.8) 3.6 3.6 2.7 1.1 1.1 11 1.5 9 
Unknown....... 2, 2,123) 1,515 45 563 839 653 3 183} 1.9) 2.0 1.4 3.8) 75.6 1.6 1.3 .o| 824 
MICHIGAN q — -_ ee Gio 
123, 738) 6,378;  987| 40, 375) 39,069) 1,051 255} 100.0) 100.0 4 100.0] 100.0] 100 0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
SSS eae 12 aaa, erie | SRE i Se osieenn 
5, 195 131 5 523) 3, 484 37 2 5.2 4.1 4.2 2.1 5 8.7 8.9 3.5 8 
20, 559 789 55| 11,942) 11, 702 214 2; 19.4) 16.3) 166) 12.4 5.6, 29.6] 30.0) 2.4) 103 
18, 537 954 52| 7,624) 7,414 195 15} 15.9) 149) 15.0) 15.0 5.3) 18.9) 19.0) 185) 6&9 
16, 692 988 57| 5,434] 5, 230 197 7) 13.5) 13.5) 13.5) 15.5 6.8} 13.5) 13.4) 18.7 2.7 
14, 673} 1,130 49| 3,917) 3,742 169 6} 11.5] 121) 11.8) 17.7 5.0 9.7 9. 16.1) 23 
13, 808 908 44| 2,979) 2,863 107 9} 10.3} 113) 112) 14.2 4.4 7. 4| 7.3} 10.2] 38 
12, 228 573 28; 2,013) 1,942 68 3 8.7 9.8 9.9 9.0} 2.8 5.0 f 6.5 12 
9, 679 418 21} 1,255) 1,220 33 2 6.6 7.7 7.8 6. 5} 2.1 3.1 1 3.1 8 
6, 366 251 16 756 740 15 1 4.3 5.1 5.1 3. 9) 1. 1.9 1.9 1.4) -- I 
3, 559 135 417 407 9 1 2.4 2.8 2.9 2.1) 7 1. 1. 9 4 
65 and over._....._. 1,718} 1,617) 1,576 39 2 101 99 1 1 LO 1.2 1.3 . 6 .2 2 3 7 4 | 
Unknown........_.. 1,917; 1,515 802 62 651 402 214 6 182 1.1 1.2 6 1 0} 66.0 1. 5 Oo me | 
MINNESOTA i a —— |=—=> 
nwtpintinas 61, 422) 43,998) 43, 504 258 236} 17, 424) 17, 306 84 34) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100 , 100.0} 100.0) @) 
= Sei 6 ae an a 1 A, et es AES es — 
2,011 4 2} 1,142) 1,139 2 1 5.2 4.6 4.6 1. 5) 8 6.5 6. 6 2. Gh ..c<<e 
7, 060 26 24) 5,045) 5,025 10 10} 19.8} 16.2) 16.2) 10.1) 10.2) 29.0) 29.0) 11.9}-..---.. % 
6, 627 40 18} 3,356) 3,348 6 2} 16.3) 15.2) 152) 15.5) 7.6) 19.3] 19.3) 7. 1]--.--. % 
5, 621 34 23) 2,215) 2,201 13 1} 12.9) 129) 129) 13.2) 97) 127) 127) 15.5)--.---. 30 
4, 815 29 20} 1,612] 1,600 9 3} 10.5] 11.1) 12.1) 11.2) 85} 93] 93] 10.7)-...... 3 
4, 361 38 15| 1, 1, 288 8 1} 9<3) 10.0) 10.0) 147] 64) 7.4) 7.5) @&5I-- 4 
4, 059 25 15} 1,126) 1,107 13 6} 468.5) 9.3) 93) 87] 64) 65 6.4 5. 5I-- | & 
3, 407 31 8} 750] 751 7 1} 68} 7.8) 78) 120) 34) 44) 43 t 0 | 
2, 593 16 6| 475) 466 ER Be 5.0} 5.9) 60! 62) 25 27) 27 7 55- 
1, 720 9 3} 233) 227 ae aed 3.2; 39 40) 3.5 1.3 1.3 1.3 60- 
647 4 4 69 68 _ aneee 12} 15) 15) 416) 1.7 4 4 65 
540 2 9s 89 _ * Tae 9 1.2 1.5 1. 3} 8} 41.5 5 5 























' Base less than 50 cases. 
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Table 12.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by age, sex, and color: Tabulation, by States, of a 10- 
percent random sample of applications for account numbers received prior to Jan. 1, 1938—Continued 







































































































































































































































































Number of applicants Percentage distribution of applicants by age 
State and age group Male Female Male Female 
a ___| Total 
Ove. | 
| Total White | Negro; Other | Total | White | Negro; Other Total | White | Negro} Other | Total | White | Negro| Other 
— a | ——__ —_ —_—__— ee 
MISSISSIPPI 
Total... 25, 217| 19, 707| 10, 566) 8,773 368} 5,510) 4,707 782 21; 100.0) 100.0; 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) (4) 
Under 15 46 40 25 6 5 Oe ss 2 2 2 . ae a 1 , ae 
ca 1,714] 1,203 706| 496 1 511 457 | eS 6.8) 6.1 67] 5.7 8 Ah «6G 664, 
a. ...... 5,051] 3,731| 2,027) 1,607 7| 1,320) 1,214 106}... _- | 20.0) 18.9) 19.2) 19.3 1.9} 240) 25.8] 13.6)...... 
5-99... 4,765| 3,674! 1,933) 3,737 4} 1,091 940 151/.......| 18.9] 18.7) 18.3) 19.8 1.1) 19.8} 20.0) 19.3)-..-... 
~-34...--- 3.733] 2,920) 1,594) 1,325 I 813} 657 153 3} 14.8] 148) 151) 15.1 .3} 148] 18.9) 19.6)-..-... 
Pee... 2,451} 2,144) 1,153) 9@1)...... 507} 408 re 10.5} 10.9} 10.9) 11.3}-....-- 28 . 88 -iSc. 
44... 1,971] 1, 586 876} 710)_.... 385 324 __, ere 7.8 8.0 8.3 4) ee 7.0 6.9 J Sees 
ea 1,368] 1,081 623} 457 1 287| 244 yr ees 5.4 5.5) 6.9 5.2 & OS ae Bie 
a 1, 109 909 555 200 175 | Ree 4.4 4G 68) Sh... a: ae Meee 
a 810 AA2 400 _ 148 125 ae 3.2) 3.4 3.8 Serco 27. 28. .38.08 
0-64... 429 355 239 TT =e 74 69 eC 1.7 Lo on < eee 1.3 1.5 eens 
@5 and over 322 261 130} 131 61 36 25)... _- 1.3 1.3 1.2 y sorta 11 .. 8. 
Unknown... 1,248} 1,141 305} 482) 354 107 58 31 18 5.0] 6&8] 29 5.5} 96.2 1.9 i ae Y err 
MISSOURI i | en aps | 
Total. . _. 94, 905) 66,782) 61,214) 5,242) 326) 28, 123) 26,604) 1,475 44} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0; 100.0) 100.0) (*) 
| =e | | a oe 
Under 15...... 32 30 29 | - 2) , ee = | a oe -ooonbinseseaiidaeshenasneds 
15-19......-- 5,153} 3,087) 2,938 146 3} 2,066) 2,018 47 | 654 46 48 28 A 2 ee ears 
0-24... 16,154) 9,512) 8,851 652) 9} 6,642) 6,453 188 1| 17.0} 14.2) 145] 12.4 2.8) 23.6) 24.3) 12.8/-...... 
25-29... 15,871} 10,350] 9, 582 755] 13} 5,521) 5,279) 241 1} 16.7] 15.5) 15.7] 144) 40) 19.6) 19.8} 16.3]--..... 
0-34... 13,907] 9,762| 8, 952 792! 18} 4,145] 3,871 269 5} 14.7] 14.6) 146] 15.1 5.5] 14.7] 14.6] 18.2)-...... 
96-90......... 11,043) 8,010) 7,273 725) 12} 3,033) 2, 765 7 1} 31.7] 120) 11.9] 13.8) 3.7] 10.8} 10.4) 18.1)-...... 
40-44... 9,107| 6,872) 6,271 595} 6} 2,235] 2,058 177 9.6, 10.3) 10.2) 11.4 is 22 te Be... 
45-49... 7,813) 6,116) 5,574 538 4| 1,697] 1,563 133} 1} 8.3 9.2 9.1) 10.3 1.2 6.0 5.9 Gate 
50-54... 6.143) 4,921) 4,491 428 | 1,222] 1,147 74) 1 68 £8 £8 &2 oo <€42@ 68 66... 
55-59... ies 4,864] 3,751| 3,476 273 2} «813 762 ee | 48) 5.6 5.7) 5.2 -_ 22. 22 Siac 
60-64... 3,079} 2,607) 2,435 169] 3} 472) 459 _ =e 3.2; 3.9 40) 3.2 9 1.7 1.7 Rees 
65 and over. 1,366} 1,209) 1,098 109} 2 57 146 11} | 1. 4 1.8 1.8 2.1 -6 -6 5 , 
Unknown... 673 556 244 59} 252) 118) 81 4| 33 7| .8 41 11) 77.3 4 .3 S aa 
MONTANA ia Meme | ate a ae, a 
Total... 12, 644| 10,086) 9, 930 32| 124; 2,558! 2, 532 8) 18) 100. 0) 100.0; 100.0) (*) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) (*) (1) 
Under 15... 272 196] 192 1} 3 76, 74 Ecco | 22 19 #219 ye eo Swe eee 
15-19..... 687 464 458 2) 4 223) _ | oe 5. 4) 4.6 4.6)... 3.2 8.7 ES Fee 
20-24... 2,102} 1,444) 1,428 5| 11 658}  655|......- 3} 16.6) 143] 144 ee . ee % ees Aer 
25-20... 1,988} 1,560) 1, 532| 3} 25 28} 425)...-.- 3} 15.7] 15.5] 185.4)-. 2.3 6.7) 148).......|.. Rigi 
0-34... 1,606) 1,324) 1,313 3} 8 > } 127) 13.1) 18.2)--.-.-- 65) 11.0) 11.1].......}-...... 
35-39... ._. 1,261} 1,044] 1,036 2) 6 217} 214 2| 1} 10.0) 10.4) 10.4)_. 40 Oe. Bile seth 
44 1, 021 847 841 6} 174 171 1| 8.1 8.4) 8.8)-. sn 6 42) Ge PRES 
45-49... 1, 040 872 857 1 11} 168 166 2) ca Sa). Be... + oat ae Oe See? 
50-64... __. 1, 027 902 829 7 6| 125] ae 8.1) 8.9 | >a 4.8 4.9 SRS Geren 
55-50... 737| 673, 665 3 : oa. 2 a as 68... 40 $0 Sie 
60-64... 398 aM 347 2 1 48 48] Sa ae” - 1.9 7 SRY SnSss 
65 and over 362 209 297 ‘ 2| 63| ee ; 29 3.0 i eae 1.6 2.5 YES eres 
Unknown. 143 111 75 36) 32) __ eee 9| ee . 8 |} 29.1 1.2 Aniline ee «4 
NEBRASKA tai oe a oe ie 
Total. .._. 24, 063) 17,392] 16,819) 474) 99) 6, 671| 6,514) 130) 27} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) (}) 
—— - a ——} ——— 
Under 15 27 25 24 ” a 2| "ete ame ‘a 4 1 CGS 0) Se is 
15-19... 1,615| 1,037) 1,020] 15| 2 578} 573) 4| 1 a7 66 66 83 484 32 22. 2 
2-24. 4,668} 2,891] 2,839) 48 4| 1,777] 1,761] 15) 1} 19.4) 16.6) 16.9) 10.1 4.0| 26.7] 27.0) 11.5)--.-... 
25-29... 3,991] 2,691) 2,637 48 6) 1, 300) 1, 279) 18 3} 16.6) 15.5] 15.7) 10.1 6.1) 19.5} 19.6) 18.9)--..... 
30-34. 3,236) 2,433) 2,369 62 2} 803 786) 15) 2) 13.5} 140) 141) 13.1 20 ue. BE. 2G... 
35-39... 2,543) 1,943) 1,861 73 ” 600 584) 15 1} 10.6] 11.2) 211) 15.4 9.1 9.0 i oe S Sato 
0-4... 2,199] 1,714) 1,634 70) 10 485 470) | 91) 98 9.7; 148) 10.1 7.3 = «= ipsa 
45-49... 1,790} 1,386) 1,331] 51] 4 404 386) 17 1 7.44 80) 7.9) 108) 41 6.1 oe Mile. 
50-54... 1,504) 1,195] 1,151 40} 4 309} 291! 16 2, 6.3) 69 68 84 41 4.6) 4.5) 12.3)-...... 
55-59... . 1, 109 900 868! 28 4 209} 200 Diccaacde 4.6 5.2 5.2 5.9 4.0 3.1 3.1 f See 
4 774, 667] «652 12 3} 107; ~—«:108 _ ete | 3.2) 38 39 25) 30 16 16 Rd 
65 and over... 276} 247) 236 11} 29) TES Lf 6L@ 6 62S... 4 _ ere Sees 
Unknown_.___ 331 263 197 15| 51 68| 7 5 16) 1.4) 1.5 1.2] 3.2) 51.5 1.0 5 7 
NEVADA ' ee os 
Total... 3,353) 2,804) 2,722 23] sol 549] 538 6 5} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) () 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) (*) (*) 
Under 15__. 5 5 5 Ce ee ee 2 2 2| Ee OR SS Ae oe 
15-19... 152] 118} Ae 2 34 34| asesel i) See 3.4) 6.2) 6.3)-...... |------- 
20-24. 476} 35 349 4) 2} 121/119) 2} 14.2) 127 12.8) | 664 Se Se... de 
25-29... 47 379] 372 4 3 94) 93| 1 --| M1} 18.5) 13.7)-------| 6) AZ) 17.8} | 
30-34... 452 36% 356| 2| 10 84 82) eae 36 Bi Bu......4 BS Me Be. 
35-39... | 371 319 310 4 5 52 ae | 2s 26 oe 1 <6 82 £2... 
ov... : 298 262 257 2| 3 36 ae 1 8.9} 9.3) 9.4 5.1 se <....... wae 
ae 302 24 256 2) 6 38) 38 a a 0} «(9.4 9.4 | 10. 2 6.9 A Swale Ieee 
_, ae 266, 241) 230) 2 9 25} 23) Oe isaike 7.9) 86 8&4 Bt Be? Bes cor cote 
55-59... 190 170} 164] 1 5 20! 19 1 5.7) 6.1] 6.0) | £2 224 £28... aa 
60-64... 124 110} 105] 2 3| 14 OE dence maden | €8 Blew. £e. 2 Siianwesae 
65 and over... 68 65 63 | 2| 3 SSE See | £26 oh Ba | 3.4 5 , Soa * 
Unknown... _. 176} 148) 139 9} =. 28} 8) 2] 6.2) 63) 6.1 SS ee See Sere 
— —— — } | | \ 





' Base less than 50 cases. 
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Table 12.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by age, sex, and color: Tabulation, by States, of a 10. 
percent random sample of applications for account numbers received prior to Jan. 1, 1938—Continued 
Number of applicants Percentage distribution of applicants by age 
| ae — 5 —— 
State and age group Male Female Male Female 
Total Total : = reggie 
Total | White | Negro; Other | Total | White | Negro) Other Total | White | Negro| Other | Total White Nesse| Other 
_ ! | 
New HAMPsHIRE | | | | 
a 12, 391 8, 303 8, 232; 26 45) 4,088 4, 061) 3) 24 100.0; 100.0 100. 0 (') (‘) 100. 0 100. 0 (') (!) 
Under 15... 3 aS Seee a cea CI ee ee Pee ioe ae — @ J 
15-19... 1,041) = 633) 632 1). 468) 407 , oe £2 s5..... 10.0) "10.0 [nsenss | 
20-24. 2,172) 1,296) 1, 284 8 4) 876) 87 | 17.5] 15.6) 15.6)....- a 21.4, 21.6 “| -ooeee 
25-29. 1,697} 3,078} 1,074 2 2} 619} = «618 1 27 6S (A .......! | 15.2) 15.2 B 
aa 1, 461 953 948 3 2 508 506 2 #118 11.5 YY pee | | 424 12.5 note F 
| eS 1,283} 859) 853 3 3} 424) = 423 1 10.4) 10.4) 10.4! 10.4) 10.4 F 
6....------- 1,120] 748] 746). 2} 381] 3si| | ‘oi! gol oll + fr? so 
45-49._........- 1, 003 711 708 2 1 292 2) 8. 1) 8.6 8. 6) 7.2 7.2 y eters ‘ 
ccemeanse 674] 667 5 2} 224) = 224] 7.3} si} il... 5) Og ae 
- 641 490) aa 2 151 151 5.2 5.9 5.9). 3.7 3.7 —oil Bees : 
60-64____. Gemnsene 463 376 === 2) 87 87 3 7| 4.5 4 5| 2.1 SM ae. f 
65 and over........ 390] 339} 838 | eR: 51 1 3.1) 41) 4.af- LS 139. 
Unknown........--- 210} = 143]—s117 1 25 7 16 21 Ln tn 4 4. 16) 1.1 we: 
New JERSEY | | } — 
134, 914) 93, 688, 87,547) 5,827 314) 41,226) 39,802) 1, 35S 66) 100.0 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 100.0 1000 109 100.0 
Under 15. ......-.-- 39 33 32 OS 6 5| 1 es ; 4d 
15-19.......--------- 9, 659 033) 4,797 232 4| 4,626) 4,560) ¢ ] - 5. 4) &. 5| 4.0 l 11.2 iL.4 4 3 i 1 
cacti 25, 897| 14, 428) 13,682) 732 14] 11,469} 11,253; 213 19.2} 15.4] 15.6) 12.6) 44) 27.8) 28 15.7) 46 2 
eee 20, 926} 13,361] 12,443) 899) 19} 7,565) 7,303) 262 15.5) 14.3] 142) 15.4) 6.0) 184) 18 19.3). : 
Sh tGesedadased 17, 193} 12, 110} 11,184) 903 23) 5,083, 4,811 270 3 128) 12 9| 28) 165 7 23, 121) 99 a0 3 
Sl tincrenvagusienen 13. 985} 10,294) 9, 421 848 25] 3,691} 3,487) 201 3} 10.4, #4110) 108) 145) 8.0 9.0 8.8} 1481 46 3 
SE ivesenennnneas 13,112} 9,876} 9, 141 708 27| 3,236; 3,110; 124 2 9.7] 10.5, 105] 122) &6 7.9 7.8) Ot 30 4 
| 11, 245) 9,001) 8,499 456, 16} 2,244) 2, 167) 76 l 8.3 9.6, 9.7 8.3 5.1 5.4 4 5.6) 15 4 
i tkcdltnnntahiatones 9, 7,741] 7,365) 366 10} 1,479) 1, 419) Pteacnaen | 68) 83 8.4) 6.3 3.2 3. 3. 4.4.. 5 
BED cgiineccceyesnns 6, 237| 5,406) 5, 155) 831 x aes 4.6, 68 5% 42) 1 2.( 20 327. 5 
Ca 4, 125} 3,616} 3, 450) 1 4 509 482! 27 31) 38 3.9 2.8 ! 1.2 :4. 6 
65 and over_.__-..- 2,278} 2,045, 1,949 1} 233; «24 8 i} 272m 22 «(Le is 6 
Unknown.......-...| 996] 744] 420] 140) 166, 254] 187) 14 #853, 7 si 6.5] S26} 29 } LO m3 t 
—$—$—_—_— = == —S> [| ——————=S>>=_|_ XSY—Y—Y—=S Oo —S=S_—«sw SO | = = —= = 
New Mexico | 
| 
Tetal......... 8,199} 6,843) 6, 535 1, 356 1,331 7 16; 100.0) 100.0) 100.0; 100.0 100.0) 1000) 100.0) () () 
Under 15 5 = SRS Nee oe we a B a 1| 1 a c 
15-19 528} 380)  $80)...... 130) 130).......| aq a7 #46 44) 10 10. @.. 5. eee I 
20-24__ 1,630} 1,227) 1,184 403 395: 1 7} 199) 17.9] 181) 117] 15.1, 29 2.6. a 
25-29... 1, 503} 1, 263) 1, 212 240, (236 2 2) 183) 184) 185 194) #151) 1 37. 7|.....cdkaee 5 
30-34___- 1, 168)" 999 169, 165 1 3} 14.3] 14.6 148) 165 68) 12 2 4. ’ 
35-39 909 129} 128) 1 11.1} 11.4) 11.5] 17.5 o iY Pry wees 3 
40-44 715 616) wo =a as 8.7) 9.0 9. 2) 8.7 3.9 7.3 = = ‘ 
45-49. 571 514 57 7.0) 7.5) 7.6) 10.7) 44 4.2 4. 3)... ‘ 
50-54 448} 387 61 aR 65 87) 57) 88 84) 45) 46) b, 
GP-Eicncccaces..----) SE S06 31 30! 3.3) 36 36 68 230 238... - 
| eT 1 1 10) 9) 1 1.8} 20 21) 19 5 7 | RE & 
3 ES SS 7 7 7| 8 = 5 RSS os 
237 226 141 ll 7\. 4 2. 9) 3.3 2.2 10) 41.0 8 5 WM B53 
————S_— |_ —— — = Ooo | = — | = — —S | >=— = SS SSD 
| | 
349, 241/329, 13, 188, 6,723 2,363} 100.0) 100.0 100.0) 100.0 100.0) 100.0 100.0 100 0 100.0 
75 _ Sees nee SE SR SN RN Se oath neeaite iM p< 2 U 
12, 463) 12, 181 35) 44 3. 6 3. 7| 1. 6} 1.2 6.1 6.3 1. 8) L$ 1 
442) 45,718) 1, 136} 17.1) 13.6, 13.9) 11.6 2. ‘| 25.1) 25.8 M3 &? x 
47,829 45,474) 2,1 7} 15.4) 137] 13.8] 159) 38] 19.3) 19.5 20.9 41 2 
46, 356) 43,723) 2,349 58} 13.3) 13.3) 13.3 7.8 4.2) 13.5) 13.5) 194 25 30 
41, 887) 39, 2, 178) 55) 11.4) 12.0 12.0 16. 5 40 10.1 10.0' 16 9 23 35 
39, 841) 37,921) 1,699 25} 10.5) 11.4) 118) 129 3.3 8.3 83) 108) LI 40 
34, 270, 32,988) 1,128 23 8.7) 9.8 10.0 8.6 2.3 6.1 6.2 6.3 1.0 45 
28, 844) 27,874) 871 ll 7.0 83) B84 66 1.5 4.2 43) 4 5 50 
20, 252) 19, 661 538 9 4.8 5. 8) 6.0 4.1 8 2.6 2.6 2.3 - i 55 
13, 419) 13, 121 268 S ai 3.8 4.0) 2.0 4 1.6 1.6 Lg 23 60 
7,110} 6.951} 1 } 16} 20 21) 10 4 6 ¢ a . a 
9, 453) 4, 205 193 1910) 27) 27] +413) 414) 752 2 1.3 15) 98 U 
48,996, 35,397) 13, 287 13} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0| 100.0) 100.0| 100.0 
26 17 (= oer SR i eee eee Sa: TT ASR Tae U 
3, 506; 2, 590 910 va 7.8 7. 2) 7.3 6.8 1.9 9.2 ) 15 
9,972} 6,990) 2,952 1 22.1; 2.3 19.8} 22.2) 9.6; 25.¢ 26 ¢ 2» 
9,055| 6,465) 2, 584 1 19.2) 18.5) 183) 19.4 1.9) 20 20. 9 5 
6,946) 5,103) 1,832) 1} M4) 14.2) M4) 13.8 3.5) 149) 15.0 30 
5, 568) 4,097) 1, 462 1} 110) 11.4) 116) 110) 29) 103 9.9 35 
4 3, 1, 074 |} 83) 8&7 9.1 8.1 1.9 7.4 6.7 40 
2,977) 2,293) 679 -| 66 61) 65 51 16) 47) 47 45 
2, 1, 764 653} 3) 600; 486) 204/....... | 42) 47 5.0) 4.2) 1.0 2.9 2.6 50 
1,624) 1,217 405 wl 2.7 3.3] 3. 4) 3. 1) wn 1.5 1.4 55 
982) 746) 236)....... ; 16) 20 21) 18). 8 7 60 
772; «530, 239 ee ee ee ee nh ee 8 685 
959! 876 352 8| 1.7 2.0) 1.1 2.7| 74.0 1.0 1. ( Ui 
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10 Table 12.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by age, sex, and color: Tabulation, by States, of a 10- 
x percent random sample of applications for account numbers received prior to Jan. 1, 1938—Continued 
—_——_ _ | | 
Number of applicants Percentage distribution of applicants by age 
State and age group | Male | Female sia Male Female 
Total — . — ota 
ther Total | White | Negro} Other | Total | White | Negro veoeed | Total wae | Negro| Other | Total | White | Negro| Other 
—— — i = = | | ra so iz 
NortH DAKOTA 
0) 7, 887 5,801 5,756 7 38; 2,086) 2, 073) 1 12; 100.0, 100.0; 100.0, () | (') 100.0; 100.0) (‘) (!) 
— | 5 5 EE Sa Sy Re Sasi ‘sh. iden eh ee foxes ee TH 
cont 460 301 Ea 1 159 157 2 5.8 5. 2) 0 Re hie 7.6 S Se Bee 
aie 1,724, 904) 992\__..--| 2) 730, 728)... rr re Ce ee ee POON Mae” S| OR ia 
1,404; 1,026) 1,017 2 7| 378 377) 1 7. 8} 17.7 3 =e eee. 18.1 = SRR Beats 8 
1, 024 804 800 1 3 220) 218 2; 13.0 13. 9) | a |) ee ere 
ae 85 686 683} ... 3 169) 167] 1 1} 108) 11.8) 11.9 a 8.1) . 
woeee 684 543 536 1 6 141) 140 1 8. 7) 9.4 9.3 | 6. 8) 
tides 60 448 Giiisecescs 5 112) i = 1 7.1) 7.7 oo alviewieaaal 5. 4) 
eames 148 370 387 1 2 78 7 5.7 6.4 | aes Gee 3.7) 
cones 36 305 301 1 3 61 61) 4. 6) 5. 2) 65 2. 9) 
oseee a 242 217 214 1 2 25 24)... ] Se. SF Btu: 1. 2| 
wee 65 and over. R3 79 78 1) 4 | 1.0) 1.4 1.4 2 
“++. Unknown... $2 é 20 3) 9 8) | l 4 4 3 4) 
—— — = - = — —— | | | | = — == =a 
—_ OnI0 | 
100.0 Total 217, 333| 161, 873) 151,332) 9,732 809) 55, 460) 53,453} 1,900) 107; 100.0; 100.0) 100.0; 100.0, 100 0} 100.0; 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
—_ Under 15.. | 107) 105 2 e oer se | 1| ecnghuth eS ma? fe 
aos": 2 ..... 10, 24 6,916) 6,620 288 8} 3,329) 3,273 53 3 4.7 4. 3| 4.4 3.0 1, 0} 6. 0} 6.1 2. 8} 2.8 
15 2-24. 40,780) 25,441) 24,214) 1,201 26| 15,339) 15, 052 284 3} 18.8) 15.7) 16.0) 12.3 3.2} 27.7] 22) 149 28 
46 25-29. 4, 426] 23,786) 22,335] 1, 425 26] 10,640} 10,281] 353 6} 15.8) 147) 14.8) 14.7 3.2) 19.2) 19.2) 18.6 5.6 
o-2-- 30-34... 29, 415| 21,662) 20,232) 1,408 22) 7,753} 7, 425| 324 4} 13.5) 13.4) 13.4) 145 2.7 14.0; 13.9} 17.1 3.7 
3.0 25-39... 23,492) 18,063) 16,618] 1, 425 20} 5,429} 5,091) 336 2} 10.8) 1131) UO} 141 2.55 98 95 17.71 19 
4.6 0-44... 22, 2 17,732) 16,348; 1,352 32} 4,561] 4,342) 217 2 10. 2 11.0) 10.8 13.9 4.0 8. 2) 8.1 11.4 1.9 
a0 45-49... 18 408} 14, 436 959 13} 3,307} 3, 160) 144 3 8.6 9. 5| 9.5 9.9 1.6 6. 0} 5.9 7.6 2.8 
L§ oa...... 15,347) 13,048) 12,323) 710 15] 2,299) 2, 208) 91 Se S ie Sie ee es ee te ee 
—» 55-59... 10, 98 1,614) 9,120 487 7| 1,372) 1,314) 58 5.1 5. 9} 6.0 5.0 9 2.5 2. 5) 5 Baars 
soos 60-64... 14} 6, 224 156 247 1 790 763} 22 3. 2 3. 8) 3. 9) 2.7 1} 1.4 1. 4) Sy Sewyee 
“a 65 and over 2 1} 2,316) 2,214 102 | 195) 188) 7 1.2 1. 4 1. 5} 4 ee . 4 , ee 
as Unknown. 1,908] 1,8 S11] 106, 630) 442) += 347] i 84 1. 0| 5} 6.1) 70.0 ‘8 (ear 
= = —— = — =| ——_——_——_— = = / = =— » ae = = — = = —— = =) ———=—= 
OKLAHOMA | | | | 
@) Total 48, 226) 38, 507| 35,492) 2, 581 434, 9,719) 9,053 563 103, 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100. 0| 100.0 
ary Under 15-. 45 14 Al 3 1 ae > ol i i ; ie ee 
— 15-19...... ; 2,579, 1,785 1, 687 RS 10 794) 774 14) 6 5. 3) 4. 6) 4.7 3.4 2.3 8.2 8. 6 2.5 5.8 
woose 20-24...... 8, 21 5,946) 5, 560 324 62) 2,260) 2, 166 80 23, 17.0, 15 4) 15.7; 12.6) 14.3) 23.3) 23.9) 142) 223 
oat 25-20....... 8, 534) 6,667) 6,150 446 71| 1,867) 1, 768) 84) 15} 17.7] 7.3} 17.3) 17.3) 164 102) 195) 149) 146 
come mene 7,663} 6,206) 5,711) 422 73| 1,457] 1,355 88) 14) 15.9) 16.1) 16.1 16.3) 16.8) 15.0] 15.0) 15.6) 13.6 
ecece 35-39... 6, 03 4,084) 4,57 353 60; 1,051) 955 87 9 12. 5} 13.0 12.9 13.7 13. 8) 10.8 10. 6 15.5 8.7 
—_ 0-4... 4,883) 4,097) 3,763 284) 50 786 707 67 12} 10.1) 10.6] 10.6) 11.0) 115 8.1 7.8} 119) 117 
—. - —— 3,753) 3,153) 2,897 224) 32 600 551 44 5 7.8 8.2 8.2 8.7 7.4 6. 2) 6.1 7.8) 4.9 
— §0-54...... 2,638} 2,247) 2,057 168 22 391 345} 37| 9 5. 5 5.8 5.8 6.5 5.1 4. 0] 3.8) 6.6 8.7 
— 56-50... 1,926; 1,638) 1, 489 134 15 288 252 32! 4, 40 4.3 4.2 5.2 3.4 3.0 2. 8 5.7 3.9 
ae 60-64... 1,190} 1,059 954 83 12 131 113 17 1] 2. 5} 2.8 2.7 3. 2 2.8 1.3 1. 2) 3.0 1.0 
oneee 65 and over 478 143 401 37 5 35 29 = 1.0 * os 1.4 1.1 4 °° Bae 
aed Unknown 287 238 201 15 22) 49) 37 7 i 6 . 6} - 6} 6 5.1 5} 4| 1.2 48 
— OREGON | | | | | 
| | | 
100.0 Total. __.. 29, 608; 21,916) 21, 505 28) 383; 7,692) 7,615 14 63; 100.0) 100.0; 100.0) ¢ 100.0} 100.0 100.0) (') 100. 0 
wer Under 15...... 12 2 12 sdisiedilaad SE PS 9 J A Reet ees Ye eS 
L5 art 1,314 891 883 1 7} 423) 422) ..... 1} 4.4 4.1 4.1 1.8 5.5 | = 1.6 
5.7 2-2... 5,132) 3,335) 3,309) 2 24; 1,797] 1,783 2 12} 17.3} 152) 15.4] 6.3) 234) 23.4)..... ‘ 19.0 
41 25-20......... 4,700; 3,316) 3, 268) 3 45} 1,384] 1,377 1 6 15. 9 15.1) 15.2). 11.7 18.0 | eee 9.5 
2.5 90-34...... 3,837] 2,837] 2, 787] 4) 46] 1,000) 993) 3) 4) 13.0, 129) 12.9)-.... 120} 180) 138.1)...... 6.3 
23 35-39... 3,173] 2,369) 2,340) 6| 23) 804) 802) 1| 1} 10.7} 10.8 10.9}- 6.0} 10.4) 10.5)....... 1.6 
Ll 40-44. 2,856; 2,159] 2,140 3 16) 697) 695} 1| 1| 9.7 SH Wits... | 4.2 9.1 eee L6 
1.0 45-49... 2,765} 2,168} 2, 139 3 26} = 597 592 2 3 9.3) 99 9. 9] 6.8 7.8 5 4.8 
6 50-54. 3,192) 2,581) 2, 554 4 23) 611 606 3 2; 108 11 8s} 11.9 6.0 7.9) ’ See 3.2 
i. Mee... 1 590} 1,348] 1, 342) 1 5} 251) 250 1j...-...| 54 2 «6.2 | 23} 83) 88) 
m | 60-64... Q f 6 nlbimanei 3 es 8 I ciabak chai lascaces = | coscesalocccetaieesnant 
65 and over 65 58 58}... idle 7| RR ESS 2) 3 CECE sew | . ae tian 
Unknown O54 Re 667 1 168 118} 85)... 33} 3.2) Se. 2F..... 43.9 +215} , -™ __ 52.4 
PENNSYLVANIA 5 25 os i | pe a ~ a = es =a ae a aie 
| Total.__.. 316, 373) 234, 570/220, 759) 12,696) 1, 115) 81, 803) 78,863) 2,614) 326] 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0; 100.0) 100.0 
Under 15... 96177 ape 1| 9| NS eae ae RE | Y WE WENT Kee 
15-19... 15,756) 9,872) 9, 469 395 8} 5,884] 5,810) 73} l 5.0 4. 2) 4. 3) 3. 1} 7 7.2 7.4 2.8 3 
20-24... . 62,074) 38, 152) 36,503) 1,621) 28] 23,922) 23. 486 427 9 «619.6 163) 16.5) 12.8 2.5, 29.2; 29.8 16.3 2.8 
25-20...... 50, 316) 34, 504) 32,686) 1,781) 37) 15, 812) 15, 290 517 5 15.9 14. 7) 14.5 14. 0) 3. 3} 19. 3) 19. 4 19.8 1.5 
90-34...... 40, 896| 30, 254) 28,388) 1, 831] 35} 10, 642) 10, 165 472) 5} 12.9) 129) 12.9) 14.4 3.1) 13.0) 129) 181 1.6 
35-39... 53, 256] 25,511) 23,492) 1,978) 41) 7,745) 7,341) 401) 3 10.5 10.9} 10.6 15. 6} 3.7 9. 5) 9.3) 15.3 9 
ee 30, 447| 24,306] 22,559) 1, 720) 27| 6,141) 5,849) 285) 7 9.6) 10.4, 10.2) 13.6) 2.4 7.5} 7.44 10.9 2.2 
45-49... 25, 987| 21,687) 20,481) 1, 185 21} 4,300) 4, 125] 171) 4 8.2 9. 2) 9.3 9. 3} 1.9 5.3 5.2 6.5 1.2 
50-54... ; 21, 927; 18,940) 18, 008 18 14] 2,987] 2,865) 120) 2 7.0 8.1) 8.2 7.2 1.3) 3.7 3. 6 4.6 .6 
55-50____ 3 15, 584] 13,639) 13, 000 627 12} 1,945) 1, 864) 78 3 4.9 5.8 5.9 4.9 1.1 2. 4) 2.4 3.0 -9 
he 10, 64 9, 452 175 370 7} 1,189) 1,147 2}. 3.4 4.0 4.1 2.9 6 1.4 1. 4) 5. Wincenech 
65 and over 6,871) 6,33 120 199 f 546 525 18 3 2.2 2.7 2.8 1.6 5 7] a 7 9 
Unknown 2 1,8 902 71 S78 681 387 10 284 = rer 6 78.8 _.8 5) 4 87.1 
' Base less than 50 cases 
rity Bulletin, September 1938 7 





























































































































































































































Table 12.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by age, sex, and color: Tabulation, by States, of a 19. T 
percent random sample of applications for account numbers received prior to Jan. 1, 1938—Continued 
—___. _ 
Number of applicants Percentage distribution of applicants by age 
i 
State and age group Male Female Male Female a 
Total Total | = 
| | | Pe, 
Total | White | Negro| Other | Total | White weal Other Total | White Negro | Other | Total | White | Negro Other 
: sincdpaseanndidaial 
| _ 
RaopvE ISLAND 
26, 958) 17,298] 17,019) 202 77| 9,660) 9, 599 43 | 18} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100 o| 100.0} 100.0) @) (1) 
= esos cee: Se) eT SE Dee x 2 ........1.......).....-4..........ceeeee 
1,932} 1,073] 1,064 8 2 GR eeeeee aeons 5 eS et peer eee eee eee vee U 
4, 966| 2,646] 2,622 2,320) 2,313 5 2) 18.4) #15.3) 15.4) 11. 9]____ 24.0) 24.1 i Wie 15 
4,053} 2,351) 2,320 25 6} 1,702) 1,696 ee 15.0) 13.6) 13.6) 12.4 7.8} 17.6] 17.7 Sei J | 
3,305} 1,941) 1,915 23 3} 1,364) 1,359 Cae 12.3) 11.2) 11.3) 114) 3.9) 41) kd q 25 
2,742) 1,740) 1,714 20 6} 1,002) 994 | ReneS 10.2} 10.0) 10.1 9.9) 7.8 10.4) 10.4 ; x 
2,646) 1,783) 1, 756 19 8| 863) 855 7| 1} 98] 10.3) 103) 94) 104) 89 89). : rf 
2,239; 1,656) 1,632 20 4 583 578 4) 1 8.3 9. 6) 9.6 9. 9) 5. 2) 6 1 6.0 “ rt 
1,837) 1,418} 1,384 23 11 419} 416 | 68 82) 8.1) 114) 143) 43) 43 : 4 
1,338} 1,085) 1,060 20 5} 9-253} 248 4 1 5.0 6.3} 62) 99 65) 26) 26 i 
919) 765) 754 10 1 154 = 1 3.4 4.4 4.4 sm 28 is 1.6 5g 
760| 695 684 9 2 65 64 ee 2.8 4.0} 40) 44) 26 a 7 « 
Unknown.......... 1%; 38 87 1 30 76 = 12 7 7| 5 5} 38.9 8 7 a 6 
—S=S.|_ [=| S S—X—"[_—_—_S | == - — eats U 
SoutnH CAROLINA | 
, 37, 487| 26,901) 17,010; 9, 587 304; 10,586) 9,071) 1,472 43} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0! 1.00.'0 100.0) 100 ol (') 
Under 15..........- 309) 245] 153, 2. St Gear” aaa 8 9 9 d......| @ <4 to 7 
i iaiistendincanes 3, 522) 2,356, 1,500) 854) 2; 1,166) 997 Ree 944 88 88 89 7] #110) IL6} 11.51... 
| TE 8,360} 5,719} 3,308) 2, 408) 3} 2,641) 2,315) 326)_...... 22.3} 21.3) 19.4) 25.1 1.0} 25.0) 255) mii. : 
2 RET 6,948} 4,757) 2,973) 1,780) 4) 2,191) 1,881 18.5} 17.7) 17.5) 18.6 1.3} 20.71/ 20.8) 224. Ff 
Sl licdacensastinenss 4,938) 3,521) 2,409) 1,111 1} 1,417) 1,243 173) 1} 132) 131) 41) 116 7 Bd BI Leo x 
Si iitninccledinesees 3,700} 2,691) 1,856) 832 3} 1,009} 871 9.9) 10.0) 110) 8&7) LO O95 96 ga 3! 
SD dnsitigeedimecec 2,858} 2,147) 1,460) 685 2 711 619 SRS 7.65 80| 8&6 7.1) 6 «64.7 asi 629.5 
=e EE 2,031} 1,510) 1,091} 419)... 521} 465 a 54) 5.6 64 44)... 49) 51) 3a. ¢ 
ih ieisedhewaend 1,587} 1,265} 882) 383}... 322} 264 | eness fe: Be. eS ee eee 3.0 29) 3.91. 5 
iitidicenenesess 1,144) 926) += 645) 28) | 218} 181 ,_ ; 30 34 38) 29), 21) 20) 25... 5 
i cinindpsecameieae 688; 569) 409) 160)......- 119 95 24! a he si Bet aa 11 L1 1.6 a 
65 and over... ...--- 338 268 168 70 47 a 9 LO 1. 0) 1.1]. 7 5 oe 8! 
Unknown..._....--- 1,064 927 156] 482) 289 137| 54) 41 423 29 3.4 9 680) 95.1 3 f oC ae) U 
So DAKOTA ee See pee =—__ om 2 7 iil ———— ee === ———|§ as 
Dete...w<--.-- 9,230} 6,751) 6,640 10} 10], 2, 479) 2, 436 8) 35| 100.0} 100.0 100.0} (') | 100.0} 100.0; 100.0) (@) 0) 
Under 15........... 15 15 Rete eee Cae a Sea _ gr eae A em A sonia r 
SRSA 614 389 eee acini 225 219) 1 5 6. 7) 5.8 8. 9.1 YY RRR bree l 
REE 1,989; 1,203) 1,181 2 20) 7386 | 12); 21 5 17.8 17. 8). 19.8 317 L8 o x 
ada canes 1,485, 1,034) 1,012 |} 21} 451] 448 i 4, 161} 153) 152 20.8 182) 183 : - 
Ro Sea 1,175; 932 } 8} 243) 24). 2} 127] 13.8) 13.9) 7.9 9.8 9.9 ‘ % 
SS Rae 919) 724) 715 1 8} 195 Si 3} 10.0} 10.7) 10.8]___.__. 7.9) 7.9 7.9 3! 
ae 761} 623) 616 2) 5} 138} 135 1) 2826 682) 688} BO} OSS ‘“ 
SSR 689} 529) 525 1 3} = -160}—S 157) 1| = Be Se enn. 3.0) 6.4 6.4 rt 
SST RR 583 472; 465)....... 7 111} = 105 4 2) 63 7.0 7.0). 6.9 4.4 4.3 i 
i cprerccenpiewes 473} 386, 379 1 6 _ es } &1) 67) 87}. 5.9) 35 3.6 5! 
sinhebnsened 327 272 269 ] 2 55 = | 3.5 4.0) 4.1). 2.0 2.2 22 6 
65 and over.......-.. 112 gs a i 14)  ( aE 1.2 1. 5) 1.5 1.0 6 6! 
SSS SS 74 53 1 20) 14) a 3) 1.0 L1 8 19.8 “G ff .ecocue U 
TENNESSEE | — —_— ——_—— ——_— = == - ne 
ee 56, 100) 40,956) 31, 9,032} 716) 15,144) 13,056) 2,000 88} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 100.0' 100.0) 100.0 100.0) 100.0 
Under 15........---- | _ 303] 276] 00}... a} 2 "RR 5 1 <« 2....1 9 9 U 
8 TTT 3, 378] 2,240) 1,750}  490)....... 1, 138) 1,039 eee 6.0) 5.5 5.6, 5.4 J 7.8 80 602.28 is 
SERS 10, 269} 6,781) 5,428) 1,352 1 488) 3,157) 329) 18.3} 16.5) 17.4) 15.0 1] BO 22) wa 23 x 
icicsendiadeniee 10, 194) 7,053; 5,664) 1, 387 2} 3,141) 2,744 Masse 18.2) 17.2) 181) 15.4 3} 20.8} 21.0) 19.8)....... rf 
i Ses 8,518} 6,141) 4,762) 1,377 2} 2,377) 2,031 | Se! 15.2} 15.0) 153) 15.2 .3} 15.7] 155) 17.3 A x 
—, , RSRRESES ee 4,815) 3,671) 1,141 3} 1,671) 1,380) = 291) .___- 11.6} 11.8) 11.8) 126 4, 110) 10.6) 146)....... 35 
PAtcasccensconee 4,748) 3,632) 2,719) 912 1} 1,116) 921 == 8.5) 89 8.7) 10.1 a 7.4 7.0 @@ cue 40 
GS ereeaesete , 623} 2,824) 2,182) 641 1 799} 681 117 1 6.4) 6.9) 7.0 7.1 a 5.3 5.2} 68.8 LI 4 
gg 2,745; 2,244) 1,749 494 1 501 428 . — 49) 55) 56 5.5 1 3.3 3.3 8. Gh .ncssts 50 
§6-00..............--- 2,058; 1,734) 1,347 7] ---2--- 324 277 Hf] eancce 3.7) 42 4.3 iadabes 2.1 21 2. © nonce 55 
@0-64...........- 1,190} 1,015} 801 DR intone 175 152 cies 21) 25) 26 pee 1.2 1.2 Lia 60 
65 and over... _.- 487 422) 315 107|.....-- 65 52 ae 9 LO 10 3S 4 ‘ a 65 
Unknown 2,101) 1,779) 620) 454) 705) 322) 173 64| 8) 37) 43) 20) 650) 5 21 13) 3.2) 66 U 
= ———— —— == _ SSS OS —S——— =— SS 
| | | 
29, 210) 2, 589 84) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
47 | Pe 7 2 ik St pa ee , epee U 
2,974) 139 3} 7.3) 66 69 52 2 97] 102) 564 &6 is 
7, 317 409) 2; 18.3) 16.6) 17.0) 15.0 17}; 24.2) 250) 158 24 » 
5, 649 514) 7; 181) 17.7) 17.9 7.7 2.8; 193) 19.3) 19.8 &3 25 
4, 223 447 3} 15.1) 153) 153) 16.1 13) 14.6 144) 17.3) &6 30 
2, 968 397 1} 11.9) 123; 121) 13.9 17} 10.5) 10.1) 153) 13 35 
2,239}  282)......- %3/ 97) 96) 10.8 12) 7.9 7.6] 10.9).....-. 40 
1, 547 164| 1 6.8 - + ae Fs 7 5.4 5.3 6.3) 12 45 
1, 007 109) 1 49 54 6.44 68 12) 38) 34 42) 13 50 
578 . 3.3) 36) 3.7) 3.5 .6 20, 20) 22. 55 
279) , ae | 1.9 2.2 2.3 1.8 4 1.0 1.0 1. 3} -osese 60 
83. _, eet 4 1.0 1.0 L1 a 3 3 _ ae 65 
349 21 66 20) 22 1.4 15) 88.0 1.4 1.2 8 7%. U 
1 Base less than 50 cases. 
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10. Table 12.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by age, sex, and color: Tabulation, by States, of a 10- 
percent random sample of applications for account numbers received prior to Jan. 1, 1938—Continued 
—_—~ —_—weo-™™ 
Number of applicants Percentage distribution of applicants by age 
state and age group | Male Female Male Female 
ss | Total Total 
‘her Total | White | Negro| Other | Total | White | Negro} Other Total |White | Negro| Other | Total | White | Negro| Other 
—___ —_— — —_— ‘om uum = 
UTAH 
A Total..-------| 13,130] 9,747| 9, 663) 31 53| 3,392) 3, 380 7 5} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) () 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) () () 
: i" a Ser 7 oa eee aes room” * 
OS a lf 13 | SR 3 | 2 ae 1 s . SR pee + 5 hae ae 
. ay — 1,019} 626) 623] i 2} 303] 392 istens 7.8| 64) 64)....... is 24 a... 1 
- A 2,943) 1,842) 1,833 3 6} 1,101) 1, 100)_..._-- 1} 22.4) 18.9} 19.0)_...__. 2.5 26 Bee 
%5-29....----- 2,192} 1,609) 1,600 5 4 583 582 ncn) 3 - ee) Bsn oes Ty 5 sanbeael metre 
90-4...--- 1,602} 1,252) 1, 245 2 5| 350) 348 ae 12.2} 129) 12.9)__.... 2 a rs 
. 35-39. re 1,272) 993 985 2 6| 279 | Saga 27 Me Wei 22°. 69 Ca. 
. il 1, 128 905 nu 3 8 223 219 2 2 86 9.3) 93)....... 15.1 Ye ft hee ee 
. i ceseaasee | 930) 804 704 5 5 Fe = 1 & 8.3 J‘ aii 9.4 iG <2... oo 
. i dinnsancses | 786 647 635 4 8 139 AE 6.0) 6.6) 6.6)...._.. 15. 1 4.1 Ph aieeeen Som * 
- iene | 603 511 501 3 7 a, RE poste 4.6 5.2 ) oar 9 fe}. lle ee 
Tae oid 397 345 341 2) 2 52 _ eee 1 3.0 . 5 . Be ichibeas 3.8 15 S are wer 
. ) over... -- 134 118 ae foscowad 16 _ ow ee 1.0 .2 5 a ee -5 SRC Hee. Se 
ss cos Ss * 108) 82 81 ere 26 aa 8 9 -8)-------]------- 8 8 Ce ee 
VERMONT = > = = === Dee S=S——S> oO SS=™!_GU—————™@_l_b————S=_— SS eee ——S=S]| So 
1) Total. - 8,572] 6,278] 6, 236 17| 25| 2,204) 2, 288 3 3} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) (+) () 100.0} 100.0} (*) (') 
a aie 10 9 * (Bec: 1 eae Re 1 fi CG BOS Wt Bi 
* 2 -— Aa 637 408 406; 1| 1 229 228 | ee 7.4 6.5 6. 5}. ...-- |------ 10.0) 10. 0)...----|.-_.... 
ae 1,582} 1,024) 1,021 inane 558 _ iabene it i? eae es Be? = ° eee sree 
. 5-20....--- . 1, 253 903 ea 1 350 _, = Bese 14.6) 14.4) 145 aes 7 as 8 neal atone 
sige * ee 1, 087 811 810) 1 i | SANA, tala 12.7} 12.9] 13.0) a Se Be. 
sala 35-20....--- 866 643 638} 3} 2 223} 222 | Ee 10.1) 10.3) 10.2). | teehee 9.7 3 Rens CS 
~ieh 0-4. 762) 547) 544) Discos a See ee 8.9} 8.7 7 | cages 26: tf... tees 
vai 2A.....- 660 52 499) 3 a oe We 7.8 8.0 fC ae) RR 7.3 5 Re Teal 
a ... 561| 464) 463 1 i wee ee BS eee eet am “Gee eed 
wiih 55-50__-- 448 368 368 | ‘ 80) 79 itceens 5.2 5.9 | eee ere 3.5 | Sedna Pere 
‘ail 0-64....-- 362 3009 308 1 ; 53] REESE BEETS 4.2 4.9 5, ae Paes | 23 ee 
85 and over. 243 21 212) ” eee 30} _, Se ee 2.8 3.4 3.4 : 1.3 St SS RA 
Unknown... 92 77 56 21) 5| _ = 3 1.1 1.2 , Nese? See 7 , SRS meee, 4 
VIRGINIA ee aa | a “ip ne pai , a a ae ‘Dike. we 
) Total 54, 614| 39, 370) 28, 512) 10, 776] 82] 15, 244) 11,699} 3, 539) 6} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0) () 
a oi... a * er 8 6 * ae hee er See compel =. Jt tionsagediaids 
_ 15-19... 4,004) 2,647) 1,903 741) 3} 1,447| 1,199 SR 7.5 6.7 6.7 6.9) 3.7 3M ie % Gaye Neneeen 
ee 0-24... 11,212} 7,427) 5,361] 2,066) ..| 3,785, 3,118]  667/...... 20.5) 18.9) 18.8) 19.2)....... 24.8, 26.7) 18.8/....... 
—_ 5-29... 10,052} 7,027; 5,156) 1,867) 4) 3,025] 2, 389 635 1} 18.4) 17.8) 18.1] 17.3 4.9) 19.8) 20.4) 18.0)....... 
— 0-34. 7,745| 5,541] 4,121) 1,419 1} 2,204) 1,674 529] 1} 142) 14.1) 14.4) 13.2 1.2) 14.5] 14.3] 15.0)....... 
— 935-39 5,890) 4,320) 3,131) 1, 185 4; 1,570) 1,138 431) 1 10.8 11.0 11.0 11.0} 4.9 10.3 9.7 3) eee 
_ i444. 4,717| 3,634) 2,651 9R0 3} 1, 083} 746 =e 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.1 3.7 7.1 6.4 * ae 
ie 45-49. 3,478| 2,710) 1,967] 740 3 768| 532 6.4 6.9 6.9 6.8 3.6 5.0 4G A8.uaw 
none 50-54... 2,745) 2,203] 1,576) 626) 1} 542) 374 168) ....--- 5.0 5.6 5.5 5.8 1,2 3.6 3.2 >, ee 
pees 55-59... 1,944] 1,616] 1,136 479) 1} 3283) 220 108]......- 3.6) 4.1 4.0 4.4 1.2 2.1 .o 2a 
pees 60-64__. 1,282} 1,076 820 256 ..| 206 137] a 2.3 2.7 2.9 Saas 1.4 1.2 i icckeie 
. 65 and over... ..- 805 659 478} I8i]_......| 146 os 48 ‘ 1.5 1.7 1.7 ‘Y Raeoen 1.0 8 & Seer 
me Unknown... 610 478 188] 228 62) 132 68 61 3 1.1 1. .6 2.1 75.6 .9 .6 4 REX 
WASHINGTON = = = = z —— ——SSS—_=_—=—_—— - = |_ aS. OOO 
0.0 Total. 50, 403! 37,926) 36, 748 154) 1,024] 12, 47| 12, 330 35] 112} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100. o 100.0} 100.0} () 100.0 
Under 15... 81 77 _ = eee, 4 ERIE een .2 .2 x ees ae a Se eS ee 
ay | 2,350} 1,538] 1, 512) 3 23 812} Sa 10 4.7 4.0 4.1 2. 0} 2.2 6.5 eeicuband 8.9 
23 0-4... 8,427] 5,420| 5,273 5} 122) 3,007] 2,977 3} 27] 16.7] 14.3] 14.4) 16.2) 19) 281) 22 24.1 
“oe 25-29. 8,017} 5,698) 5,514 17| 167; 2,319) 2,304 5| 10} 15.9} 15.0) 15.0} 11.0) 16.3) 18.6) 18,7).-..... 8.9 
“- 30-34. 6,707} 5,007) 4,944 17} 136) 1,610) 1,595 7 8} 13.3} 13.4) 13.5) 11.0) 13.3 RE Baca 7.1 
- 35-39. 5,552} 4,240) 4,112 9 119] 1,312) 1, 299 1 12) 11.0) 11.2) 11.2 5.9} 11.6) 10.5) 10.5)....... 10.7 
sae 40-44 4.786) 3,689) 3, 606) 23) 60] 1,097] 1,083 5 9 9.5 9.7 9.8) 14.9) 5.9 8.8 6.@.-..2.- 8.0 
Ll ....... 4.315| 3,484) 3,422 16 46, ‘831| 820 5 6} 68.6) 9.2) 9.3] 104) 45) 6.7) 6.7)... 5.4 
“e 50-54 3, 986) 3,333] 3, 254 14) 65) 653 644 3 6 7.9 8.8 8.9 9.1) 6.3 5.2 _S ase 5.4 
55-50_..._- 780) 2.375) 2, 322! 12] 41} 405 399 3 3 5.5 6.3 6.3 7.8) 4.0 3.2 |) ae 2.7 
- 0-4... : 1,892) 1,656) 1,629 8| 19) 236) 232 2 2 3.7 4.4 4.4 5. 2) 1.9 1.9 oe 1.8 
v 65 and over 654, '606| | 504 5 _ > == & | £8 LS Le 68.28) 4 See 
a4 Unknown... 856 713 189 5 219 143} 123} 1 19 1.7 1.9 1.3 3.3} 21.4 1.2 1. @....00- 17.0 
WEST VIRGINIA — ma = a a ee oo =—_——— | SOS 
0.0 Total 48,880] 40,871) 37,161] 3,574) 136 8, 009) . 770) 218 21} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) (*) 
¥ Under 15 OO "SE Get pe EE ee : a BS Sokt hees see. SaeE SRE, ES Sees ee 
4 15-19... 2,561| 1,720| 1,623] 97 841| 828 12 a or © eer wl 1 menre 10.5} 10.6) 5.5|...--- 
13 0-24... 9, 426) 7,023| 6,600] 420 3] 2,403] 2, 366 36 1} 19.3} 17.2) 17.8 11. 8} 2.2} 30.0) 30.4) 16.5/....... 
8 5-20... . 8,310) 6,876] 6,346 526 4) 1,434) 1,403 17.0 8) 7.1 14.7 3.0} 17.9) 18.1) 14.2 a 
12 30-34___. 6,702) 5,730) 5,221 504 5 972 938) 34]....-. 13.7) 14.0) 140) 14 1| 3.7) 12.2) 12.1) 15.6)....... 
35-39___. 5,577| 4,824) 4,274 548 2 753 728 == 11.4) 11.8] 11.5) 15.4) 15) 9.4 9.4) 11.5 aa 
‘3 40-44... 4,838) 4,287) 3,818 466 3 551 517 33} 1 9.9} 10.5) 10.2) 13.0 2.2) 6.9 Y fe =) Seente 
3 45+49_. 3,870) 3,486) 3,118 368 384 366 18}... 7.9) 8. 5) 8.4 35 ee | 4.8) 4.7 SS yas 
' 50-54 3,054) 2,773) 2,503) 269 1} 281 269! 12 6.2) 6.8) 6.7) 7.5 77 3.5) 3.5) 5.5)... 
” 55-50__. 2,192) 1,984) 1,807 176 1 208 200 Sasa 4.5, 49 4.9 4.9 7] 26) 26 eee 
sad 60-4... 1,302) 1,204) 1,111 aa OS 06 eS 2. 7) 3.0 3.0 | ae 1. 2) 1.2 5 TEs 
3 65 and over 521 490 448 42) ...- 31 28 hee 1.1 1.2 1.2 + 6m .4 4! ” Gn 
4 Unknown__..-. 515 463 281 65 117 52 30 4) 18 Oe | ee eet 8 1.8) 86.0 . 6 4 | eae 
! Base less than 50 cases. 
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Table 12.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by age, sex, and color: Tabulation, by States, of a 19. 
percent random sample of applications for account numbers received prior to Jan. 1, 1938—Continued 
Number of applicants Percentage distribution of applicants by age 
State and age group ~~ a oe ~  —e 
Male Female | Male | Female 
Total : Total |— : : —_|—_— Bi 
Total | White | Negro! Other | Total ‘wit | Negro | Other Total | White | Negro Other | Total |White | Negro | Other th 
| | 
| | | Kens th 
WISCONSIN | | f 
0 
Se 75, 632) 56, 263) 55, 615 374 274) 19, 369) 19, 247) 74 48} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 : 
— a tit 
Under 18_.........- 7| 36 SESS 1| - Ss: Xe : Eee [ 2 es ae 
15-19................| 3,194] 2,149] 2,136 8 5} 1,045) 1,044). __ 1-48 as a8 (2 1| a 64 ta. ur 
20-24................| 14,720] 9,162) 9,110 34 18) 5,558) 5, 544 5 9 19.5) 16.3) 164) 91) 6.6, 28.7) 2.8 68 
87) 8, 621 7 7| 3,782) 3,763 15 4) 16.5) 15.5) 15.5) 15.2 9.9 19.5) 19.6 aa so 
7, 651 7 24) 2,722) 2,704! 13 5} 13.8} 13.7] 13.8] 15.2} 8.8} 14.1) 14.0] - 17.61. 
6, 438 67 20} 1,886) 1,874 11} 1} 11.1] 11.6] 11.6) 17.9 7.3 9.7 97) 149 af 
5, 984 50 15) 1,507) 1,499 8}. : 10.0 10.8 10.8 13.4 . 5 7.8 7.8 10.8 
5, 089 32 7| 1,212) 1,203 7| oS. 82 9.1 9.1 8.6) 26 62) 63) 9 
4,322] 2] 10] ‘741| °733) = 8)-...... | 6s} 7.8 7.8 7.5 36 38 3} 108 
3, 076 22 7} 481) = 475) 4 20648) 5.5) 5.5 59 25) 2 28 fa ar 
2, 088 10 7] 266) 264) (RA EE am OAS 27) 2 1.4 L460 «88 | 
615 4 5 60 59| 1 4 Lo 4&3 ses Lease W 
450 4 129 108) 84) _. 24 Q 1.0 8 Lil 47.1 f ‘ RM Bess 
== == > | > = —|/— = = : ——| ve 
| | = \ 
| i | | j 
4, 508 22 | 58 | 1,169 | 1,154 | 8 7 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | ) 100. 0 0). ( on ) () Ti 
“Fee: cee 1 | 1| he ae) ae © | J 
248 |_.... 1 115} 115 6.3) 54] 65! 1.7 »8!| 10.0 mw Sox =< 
720 4 3} 319] 317} a 2| 182] 15.9] 16.0 6.2] 27.3| 27 Oe WR 2 
716 5 5 211 210 | q= | 16.3] 15.8] 15.9 86] 18.1 18. 2 Gage 
|) =e 6 118 116 | Dibccccel ETT Geer oan 10.3} 101} 101 mM Se 
484 i 4; 93] 91 1) a | 103] 10.7] 107 6.9} 80| 79 Lia 
462 2 1 97; 94 3 | .--| 98] 10.1] 10.2 1.7 8.3 8.1 casual 
77 1 4 73; 72 1| 7.9| 83] 8&4 | 69] 62/ 62 Bi WE 
313 5 2 46 ) = 64| 7.0) 69 —-t ee 3.9 4.0 nace 
203 2 2} 3% 34 | 42) 45) 45 | 35] 29] 29 Res 
143 _\ Sate | 9] 19 28/ 32) 32] 16/ 16 >: 
D—CO—?) = 3 | 3 | 8 1.0 1.0 }. 3 } So 
Unknown...........| 242) 202) 172 |--.._-. 30} 40 | 36 4} 42/ 44] 38 | 51.7] 3.4 ! 
Di 
' Base less than 50 cases. D 
3c 
D 
T 
a) 
A 
fo 
fo 
a) 
ta 
8 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS : 


The financial data presented in this issue of the 
Bulletin contain information on operations under 
the Social Security Act during the first month of 
the new fiscal year. In most cases the beginning 
of the new fiscal year has not marked any substan- 
tial change in the level of financial operations 
under the different programs, but in a few instances 
some changes have occurred as a result of new 
appropriations. 

The appropriations for the fiscal year 1938-39 
are presented for the first time in table 1, together 
with appropriations and expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1937-38. Previous issues of the Bulletin show 


DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


corresponding information for the fiscal year 1936- 
37. A comparison of the new appropriations with 
those made during the 2 preceding fiscal years was 
contained in the June Bulletin. Total Federal 
appropriations under the Social Security Act for 
the present fiscal year are somewhat below those 
for the preceding period. This reduction, however, 
is for the most part a reflection of the reduced 
appropriation to the old-age reserve account. 
Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX 
of the Social Security Act are shown in table 2 
according to the internal revenue districts in which 
the collections were made. This table shows col- 


Table 1.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal year 1937-38, and for 
the fiscal year 1938-39 as of July 30, 1938! 








Social Security Board 


“iscal year 1937-38 Fiscal year 1938-39 





lp di to . 
ons? — age}, | Appropriations ? 
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Expenditures to 
July 30, 1938 4 












































Salaries and expenses, and wage record $10, 500, 000. 00 $19, 613, 584. 38 | 22, 300, 000. 00 $1, 913, 573. 44 
Department of ¢ merce (Bureau of the Census 
Salaries and expens« 25, 000. 00 8, 513. 70 80, 000. 00 468. 60 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bur 
Salaries and exp 306, 000. 00 336, 379. 18 320, 000. 00 26, 356. 55 
Total, administrative expense 10, 831, 000. 00 19, 958, 477. 26 22, 700, 000. 00 1, 940, 398. 59 
G Ts TO STATES 
Social Security Board 
Old-age assistance * 166, 500, 000. 00 182, 198, 734. 35 214, 000, 000. 00 23, 921, 582. 48 
Unemployment compensat stration § 22, 500, 000. 00 # 41, 910, 919. 49 40, 000, 000. 00 £8, 019, 075. 63 
Aid to dependent childre 4 24, 900, 000. 00 25, 408, 282. 01 45, 000, 000. 00 4, 022, 985. 26 
Aid to the blind * 5, 200, 000. 00 5, 161, 249. 06 8, 000, 000. 00 678, 782. 06 
Total, Social Security Board 219, 100, 000. 00 254, 769, 184. 91 307, 000, 000. 00 36, 642, 425. 43 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau 
Maternal and child-health service 3, 700, 000. 00 3, 775, 545. 57 3, 700, 000. 00 603, 649. 57 
Services for crippled children 2, 800, 000. 00 2, 691, 940. 8 2, 800, 000. 00 347, 569. 68 
Child-welfare services 1, 475, 000. 00 1, 365, 749. 56 1, 500, 000. 00 189, 233. 75 
Total, Department of Labor 7, 975, 000. 00 7, 833, 235. 95 8, 000, 000. 00 1, 140, 453. 00 
Treasury Department (Public Health Service 
Public-health work 8, 000, 000. 00 8, 892, 079. 88 8, 000, 000. 00 177, 912. 03 
Total, grants to States | 235, 075, 000. 00 271, 494, 500. 74 323, 000, 000. 00 37, 960, 790. 46 
Old-age reserve account (general fund)” 500, 000, 000.00 | 387, 000,000.00 | 360, 000, 000. 00 38, 000, 000. 00 
Grand total on Leceececeeeeee--| 745, 906,000.00 | 678, 452,978.00 | 705, 700, 000. 00 77, 901, 189. 05 
! This table follews the form used by the Treasury Department in reporting appropriations and expenditures pursuant to the provisions of the Social Security 
Act. Certain funds appropriated pursuant to the act are not included here, because the Treasury does not segregate these funds from other funds pro 
for the same purposes. TI s true of funds for vocational rehabilitation, for which there was appropriated $1,800,000 for the fiscal year 1937-38 and $1,800,000 
for the fiscal year 1938-39 for grants to the States. and $95,000 for 1937-38 and $104,650 for 1938-39 for administration. The U. 8. Public Health Service received 
appropriations of $1,600,000 for 1937-38 and $1,600,000 for 1938-39 for research and administration, in addition to the sums for grants to the States shown in this 


table. 
? Exclading unexper 
8 On a checks-paid ba 


ded balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 


* After transfer of funds to old-age assistance from appropriations for aid to dependent children and aid to the blind. 


§ Including additional appropriat 


of $3.5 million approved May 25, 1938. 


* Includes grants by the Social Security Board to States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemployment compensa- 


tion program 


' For a statement of the reserve fund status as of July 30, 1938 (showing payments made and interest credited), see table 3. 


_. Source: U. S. Treasury Departmer 
Statement 
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t: Appropriations from the Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, expenditures from the Daily Treasury 
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lections during the new fiscal year but omits col- Collections during August probably will be even 
lections in the fiscal year 1936-37 which have been larger, since, as pointed out in earlier issues of the 
shown in previous issues of the Bulletin. In com- Bulletin, the major part of the collections under 
parison with June the employment taxes under title VIII for a given quarter generally is received 
title VIII rose appreciably in July as a result of during the second month after the end of the quar. 
the fact that taxes on employment during the sec- ter. The tendency to pay the taxes very late in 
ond quarter of 1938 were first payable in July. the month and the accounting lag in handling the 


Table 2.—Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act, by internal revenue collection 
districts, fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, and cumulative to July 30, 1938! 


[In thousands of dollars] 

































































































































—-. 
Collections in the fiscal year Collections in the fiscal year Cumulative collections to 
1937-38 1938-39 to July 30, 1938 July 30, 1938 
Internal revenue collection districts in— ]  — 
tithe Gliry | Under title Underttitle| ,,,7otal. | undertite| under ite| «, Teta | under tite Under title 
and IX VIII? Ixs | and IX VIII? | Ix! | andIx | Vill: Ix3 
EIA ee ae $600, 678.0 | $510, 550.6 | $90, 127.3 | $31, 087. 2 | $28, 637. 5 | $2, 449.7 $887, 946.3 | $737, 529.4 | $150, 418.9 
Alabame.................. 2.22. 2.22222.2.22.. 4,149.9] 3,646.6 503. 3 261.7 253.0 | 8&7) 6,059.6) 5,319.8 | 730.8 
tin sescneseccccccencanncoccccceses Oss 4 898. 6 89.9 66. 6 65. 4 | 12] 1,467.8] 1330.7] 137} 
hath etvecnscccaccnnctensnensaceesi 1, 669. 2 1, 373. 3 | 295. 9 81.5 77.5 | 4.0; 2,636.2} 1,950.6] 676.7 
California (2 districts)..........-- 2.2220. 34, 706. 8 30,970.5 | 3,736.3) 1,300.3 1, 219.9 | 89.4 49, 326.2} 43,613.5 | 5,712.7 
PE ititetccstascknaccnscnncoseeseeens 3, 505.1 3, 137.5 367.6 201.3 187. 2 | 14.1 4,990.3; 4,433.6] 556.7 
Sl iichininddiesmonuhaaiedenounn | 11,456.5 | 10,0192 1, 437.3 | 522.6 476. 2 | 46.5) 16,776.5| 14.5085] 2)m9 
ES eee S 3, 407.9 2, 840. 3 567.6 163.9 04.2 69.7 5,170.5 | 4,064.3 | 1, 106.2 
SRR Atnendidiinn énnnsnmcnnanuniensncieiace 4, 027.9 3, 288. 3 739. 6 263. 7 252.7 11.1 6, 652.6 | 4, 938. 9 1, 713.6 
ident Leth cna ontenrnibennipnniin ince 5, 937.9 4, 674.3 1, 263. 6 353. 9 343. 6 10.2 9,721.1] 6,993.1] 27mg 
ss EERE ze 1, 203. 1 973. 6 29. 5 12.7 11.9 | 8 1,918.1 1, 366.7 | 551.4 
MbeReSesbescsesccccesseesesoocnsess 1, 063. 1 964. 2 98. 9 115.7 115.1 6 1, 570. 3 | 1, 419.8 | 150.5 
SO 61, 001.8 47, 840.0 13, 161.8 2, 025. 4 1, 827.3 | 198. 1 95,321.9 | 68, 643.5 26, 678.3 
n ee ae 10, 020. 9 8, 927.1 , 093.8 1, 013.6 78. 1 35.5 15,186.4 | 13, 537.8 1, 048.6 
KOS IRE IEICE EN 5, 009.3 4, 510. 9 498. 4 407.5 401.6 | 5.9 7,371.2| 65873 813.9 
Dep eeedbadnthtnnkalbbavncndensdensox cai 3, 192.1 2, 430.0 762.1 | 304. 1 295. 5 | 8.6 5,236.6 | 3,658.3 1, 578.3 
(Fintan T: 4, 573.3 3, 884.3 689.1 | 278.0 270. 5 | 7.5 6, 673.6 | 5, 604.0 1, 080.6 
i ss SNe p ogee: 4, 152.1 3, 687.6 464.5 | 275.7 267. 4 | 8.2 6, 019. 6 5, 321.5 608.1 
ETRE 2, 342.0 2, 099. 2 242.8 | 114.7 113.1 | 1.5 3,346.5 | 2.908) 348.5 
Maryland (including District of Columbia) - 10, 357.1 8, 813.3 1, 543.8 | 986. 3 960.8 | 25. 5 15, 514.1 13, 195.9 | 2,318.2 
assachusetts.....0- 9. il 26,044.4 | 22,8828] 3° 161.6 | 1,138.7} 1,087.4 | 81.3] 381023) 33,2957) 4am 
| | 
I Att cidninbhihncpinpencindinis ainneddeabionge 36,955.6 | 33, 023.0 3, 932. 7 962. 2 900.0 | 62.2} 52,032.31] 46,275.5 | 5, 756.8 
ss “s: NE ATVNREERe SIE 8, 999. 5 7, 615.7 1, 383. 8 | 387.2 373.7 | 13.5] 13,0892) 10,7790/ 23101 
“= TPP RET 1, 356. 1 1, 233. 2 122.9 117.4 116.3 1.1 1, 952. 9 | 1, 776.0 176.9 
Missouri (2 districts)...................____ -| 17,224.0] 13,141.1 4,082.9/ 1,172.5 1, 044.8 127.7] 27,800.3/| 19, 541.5 8, 258. 9 
tetas unaccnedinnctudencaudmensoc. : 1, 147.9 953. 2 194.7 82.2 75.8 | 6.4 1, 800. 6 | 1, 356. 7 43.9 
Sihthighadscnnaasnsauenmenasscrne 3, 185.2 2, 412.2 773.0 150. 8 145.0 | 5.7 4,999.5) 3,412.7 | 1, 586.8 
Sl iiimbnenteedeccecasersececcaseanns.. 697. 6 586. 0 111.5 | 28. 4 28. 2 | 2 1, 135.7 | 900. 8 | 24.9 
insta eisnnctimernatinneen ss; 1, 489. 1 1, 349.4 139.6 | 160. 5 155.1 | 5.4) 228308] 2070.8/ 210.1 
New Jersey (2 districts)...........___- igo 20,841.7 | 18, 508.2 2, 333.6 712.3 680. 9 | 31.4] 29,1364) 25,6641) 34723 
TR iiicenudiacanensssenssns 591.5 547.4 44.1 50.0 49.3 | 7 | 856. 8 793. 3 | 63.6 
New York (6 districts)................._. 136, 414.3 | 109,763.0| 26,651.3| 8,338.5 7, 167.9 1,170.6 | 201, 223.6] 160, 147.0 41, 076.6 
we GT RSE ae 6, 599. 4 5, 856. 8 742.6 | 411.5 397. 5 13.9 9, 660. 4 8, 535. 5 1, 124.9 
ERA ee elt 508. 9 445.6 63.3 71.4 68.3 3.1 856. 6 680. 4 176.2 
ai inch ncncmkanpeesticiasns ss 39,975.0 | 35, 265.0 4,710.0 | 2, 227.6 2, O83. 5 144.1 | 58, 818.1 51, 710.6 7, 107.5 
iii tibeliansasememincins dare dduramins., 5, 643.6 5, 049. 0 594. 5 | 128. 4 123. 6 4.8 7, 929. 3 6, 956. 3 973.0 
A ebtbins.=s<catersadneccosennse 3, 697.6 3, 304. 2 393. 3 | 261.2 253.7 | 7.4| 5,361.3 4, 752.0 609. 3 
Pennsylvania (3 districts)...............____ 57,629.1 | 51, 119.7 6,509.4 | 2,444.7 2, 338. 4 106.4 | 83, 529.1 73, 865. 3 9, 663. 8 
SRE 3, 871.4 3, 838. 2 33. 2 292. 4 292. 3 a §,886.7| 5,605.0 281.6 
TE oils tn cinninmeceritdenaneass 2, 760.9 2, 574.4 186. 5 | 122.0 116.6 5.4} 3,929.5] 3,624.3 306.3 
SS RN aE 550. 9 542.3 8.6 | 49.5 49.0 8 818.7 | 784, 2 34.5 
Sm YS Se TE 5, 219.6 4, 552.8 666.8 | 271.7 262. 1 9.6 7, 504.8 6, 585.3 1, 000.5 
"Ea 13,830.5 | 12,370.5 1, 460. 0 1, 062. 2 1, 025. 5 | 36.7 19,771.5 | 17, 669.0 2, 102. 5 
eit ticincnsneuncansaihacnn 1, 362.7 1, 230. 4 132.3 72.4 71.5 | 8 1, 978. 1 1, 764.8 213.2 
i tinaiieies nstndecowreciesn hisirirnn -| 955. 3 849.7 105. 7 74.7 70. 9 | 3.8) 1,415.2] 1,258.1 157.0 
Sa aE: -| 5,461.6 4, 753.9 707.8 356. 3 344.6 | 11.7 7,967.9] 6,852.9 1, 115.1 
Washington (including Alaska)____- 7, 354.6 6, 015.3 1, 339. 3 339.3 324. 4 | 15.0} 11, 550.6 | 8,445.3 3, 105.3 
BE ietiasiade<eancces 5, 107.5 4, 583.6 523.9 202. 6 195.9 | 6.8 7, 360.0 6, 609 750. 5 
+ a AR a 11,874.3 | 10, 730.6 1, 143.7 592. 6 569.5 | 23.1 7, 243.8 15, 567. 4 1, 676.4 
A RR a aE 563. 9 474.9 | 89. 1 47.8 44.9 | 2.9 | 905. 2 695.7 209. 5 





! These data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore are slig! tly different 
from the tax figures shown in table 5, which are based on Daily Treasury Statements. The amounts listed in this table represent collections made in the internal 
revenue collection districts in the respective States and covered into the U.S. Treasury. An amount received by a particular district does not necessarily 
represent taxes paid with respect to employment within the State in which that district is located. 

? “Taxes with res to employment.” Effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in sec. 811 of the Social Security Act, payable 
by both employer and employee. 

3“Tax on <4 of 8 or more.” Effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in sec. 907 of the Social Security Act, payable by 
employers only. The sums here recorded represent taxes paid after deduction of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds in States having 
unemployment compensation laws certified for the taxable year by the Social ey Board. During part of the period to which these figures apply, employers 
were not able to claim these credits in some States whose unemployment compensation Jaws had not yet been certified by the Social Security Board. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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collections by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
cause the larger part of the receipts to be recorded 
in this second month. 

The receipt of $2.4 million under title IX in 
July, as compared with the $0.7 million during 
June, is caused by the fact that the second install- 
ment under title 1X on pay rolls for the calendar 
year 1937 was payable in July. 

Table 3 shows the operations of the old-age re- 
serve account through July 30, including the new 
appropriation and the transfer made to the account 
inJuly. On July 1, the beginning of the new fiscal 
year, the appropriation available to the reserve 
account totaled $473 million. This was made up 
of the unexpended appropriation of $113 million 
from the last fiscal year and the new appropriation 
of $360 million. The President’s revised budget 
statement of July 21 allocated $410 million of this 
appropriation for transfer during the current fis- 
cal year. On the first of July $38 million was 
transferred from the appropriation to the old-age 
reserve account. This sum is a little less than 
one-twelfth of the year’s appropriation. The total 
amount transferred was invested in 3-percent 
special Treasury notes. This addition to the in- 
vestment holdings of the reserve account during 
July increased total holdings to slightly more than 
$700 million. Checks issued by the Treasury for 


lump-sum payments under the old-age insurance 
program amounted to $780,000 in July or slightly 
less than the June payments of $831,000. 

The operations in connection with the unem- 
ployment trust fund during the fiscal year 1937-38 
and during July of the new fiscal year, are shown 
in table 4. Withdrawals from the fund in July 
exceeded deposits by about 3 percent. As a re- 
sult, no increase occurred during the month in the 
amount of special certificates of indebtedness held 
by the Treasury for the account of the fund; the 
slight excess of withdrawals over deposits was met 
through a reduction in the disbursing account. In 
interpreting the relationship between total depos- 
its and total withdrawals during any month, it 
should be remembered that more than half the 
States are collecting taxes on a quarterly rather 
than a monthly basis, with the result that there is 
considerable irregularity from month to month in 
the amounts deposited by the States in the Treas- 
ury. Similarly, the portion of the fund derived 
from interest on investments is credited quarterly. 
In comparing total deposits and withdrawals, it 
should also be kept in mind that at the present 
time not all States have begun to pay benefits, so 
that withdrawals are made currently by only a 
part of the States. During July, 3 States—lIowa, 
Michigan, and South Carolina—made their first 


Table 3.—Status of the old-age reserve account, by months, January 1937-July 1938 





























| Deposits 
, Transfers 3-percent | “s - Cash with 
Month Appropriation | trom appro- | Interest re- | special Treas-| With disburs-| Ronent pay-| disbursing 
onth balance on first priation to ceived by ac- ury notes ac- | ing officer for ments officer at 
of month ! account count quired | — Ee end of month 
| 
937 
January...... _|$265, 000,000.00 | $45.000,000 |................ $45, 000, 000 |.............. $0. 00 $0.00 
February 220, 000. 000. 00 5 Sst ey: 45, 000,000 | $100, 000. 00 .00 100, 000. 00 
ai | 174, 900, 000. 00 | aes { <) | eee .00 100, 000. 00 
a _.| 129, 900, 000. 00 eae SE Socccncecacéoss 229. 79 99, 770. 21 
SRNR | $4, 900, 000. 00 < ) aay CD Nevnixecinicnencs 7, 065. 20 92, 705. 01 
aT .....| 39,900, 000. 00 39, 900, 000 | ? $2, 261, 810. 97 Op BE ac nscdiaeniae 19, 674. 36 73, 030. 65 
eee | 500, 000, 000. 00 42, 000, 000 (3) 41, 000, 000 |? 1,061, 810. 97 46, 357.05 | 1, 088, 484. 57 
August... _. _....| 458, 000,000.00 | 41,000,000 }........-.......  y 0) emer 108, 080. 84 980, 403. 73 
September . . . 417, 000, 000. 00 Oe EE Ditiniccndccneecs ft - | =eeereraat 99, 472. 23 880, 931. 50 
October... | 376, 000, 000. 00 41,000, 000 }............ cowst . MID its tcacmcamemen 169, 348. 62 711, 582. 88 
i “aks RT SEs | 335, 000, 000. 00 rt ¢ | === . ) aes 263, 972. 69 447, 610. 19 
December. ; _....| 294, 000, 000. 00 i | RRR 41, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000. 00 302, 274.87 | 2, 145, 335. 32 
i 
1938 } 
January_____. | 251,000,000.00 | 41,000,000 |...........-- awl CARRRIRL...osccnes 581,004.99 | 1, 564, 330. 33 
February _| 210, 000, 000. 00 41, 000, 000 |...- PPE ss: OE 4 ccimnsonennted 602, 215. 64 962, 114. 69 
March... ___. _...--..| 169,000, 000. 00 = | | SS 41, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000. 00 736, 132.95 | 2,225,981. 74 
April... ..| 126,000, 000.00 | 10,800,000 |........... -----| 10,800,000} = 23.35 | 841,022.47 | 1,384, 935.92 
ae | 115, 200, 023. 35 [7 | ee 0 | # 2,199,921. 36 | 823,297.05 | 2,761, 560. 23 
June... 7 ‘ .....| 113, 000, 101. 99 0 | 15,412, 232. 89 15, 400, 000 3 — 56. 56 830, 883.47 | 1,930, 620. 20 
July... | 473, 012, 301. 44 || Rees: 38,000,000} *—134.05 779, 513.08 | 1, 150, 973. 07 
Cumulative to July 30........................ 435, 012, 525.49 | 600,000,000 | 17, 674,043.86 | 700,300,000 7, 361, 518. 37 | 6, 210,545.30 | 1, 150, 973.07 








' On the books of the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. $265,000,000 appropriated to the old-age reserve account for the 
ee 1936-37, $500,000,000 for the fiscal year 1937-38, and $360,000,000 for the fiscal year 1938-39. See footnote 3 for explanation of additions to appropriation. 
1,8 


10.97 of the interest earned during the first 6 months was held as an appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was tra: 


’ 
disbursing officer. 


erred to the 


* Collections of improper payments made to claimants have been deducted and transferred to appropriation. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 
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withdrawals from the unemployment trust fund, 
bringing to 28 the total number of States which 
had made at least 1 withdrawal by the end of that 


month. 


Attention should be called to the fact that in 
the unemployment trust fund table in the August 
Bulletin, which shows the status of the fund as of 
June 30, 1938, the figures for deposits and for the 
balances in the account of each State include the 
refunds made to 13 States, Alaska, and Hawaii 
in accordance with provisions of the Second 





Deficiency Appropriation Act. The refunds 
amounting to $40,561,886.43, were authorized to 
eliminate tax differences among States caused by 
delay in enacting unemployment compensation 
The amounts authorized for 
return to each State are shown on page 78 of the 
July Bulletin. 

In table 5 are shown total receipts and expend- 
itures of the Federal Government, together with 
receipts and expenditures 
Security Act and all other Federal receipts and 


laws in some States. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund as of July 30, 1938 


under 


the Social 





Fiscal year 1937-38 

















Gunbe. 
tions first 
State collectible ay =e 
on pay rolls yass« | Contributions | Interest cred- | with arawals 2 
for — deposited ited <evas 
ES eee $313,602,561.52 |$748,813,895.53 Isis, 172, 022. 11 |$195,720,000 00 
Alabama........... 1936 4, 911, 753. 12 6, 627, 909. 79 184,428.43 | 4, 250,000.00 
aitecitences 1937 AER BRE 498, 958. 23 A 
Te 1936 930, 784. 65 1, 815, 356. 24 39, 169.71 1, 200, 000. 00 
il nea a reid 3, 575, 206. 47 40, 550.14 | __- 
ewe 1936 27, 909, 344. 34 | 63, 495,000 00 1, 470, 081. 18 | 12, 200, 000. 00 
TT 1936 2. 309, 943. 41 4, 035. 587 42 109, 492. 72 : RS A 
Connecticut... ....... 1936 8, 446, 814.60 | 12, 153, 000. 00 308, 356. 68 8, 250, 000. 00 
SE 1937 PE 21, 716. 99 PD et 
District of Columbia 1936 3, 528, 047.77 5, 177, 939. 64 141, 647 08 825, 000. 00 
ee Ey Redeuibessscoesda 6, 995, 820. 77 w]e 
0 Se a Ses 10, 767, 192. 82 Sf | SS 
iat ee 2, 148, 537. 76 i | | Sas 
RS cA 1936 904, 010. 47 1, 596, 933. 38 OU 
PE 1937 ee ae 84, 314. 013. 81 464. 422. 54 |... .....- . 
RCRA ‘ 1936 14. 058, 452. 89 | 15, 135, 803 50 544 966 71 2, 500, 000. 00 
Sa 1936 2, 756, 610. 16 7, 000, 000. 00 | - 7 eee 
SEES 1937 PELE ae 7, 122, 280. 08 _) < ) =aaeee 
Kentucky... 1936 2, 510, 459. 81 | 10, 682, 000. 00 _ i A | Seeeuseoees 
Louisiana............ 1936 3, 824, 169. 43 7, 475, 000. 00 176, 949. 09 1, 750, 000. 00 
Sa dasabinnpansae 1936 1, 860, 889. 88 3, 050, 000. 00 72, 428. 21 2, 700, 000. 00 
Maryland.. wen 1936 3, 016, 919. 51 9. 800, 000. 00 181, 963. 59 6, 300, 000. 00 
Massachusetts... .._. 1936 18, 869, 145. 19 | 39 300, 000. 00 888, 931.07 | 15, 000, 000. 00 
Michigan ............ 1936 13, 131, 614. 88 | 47, 986, 260.15 5) eae 
innesota........... 1936 4, 729, 730. 48 | 11, 700, 000. 00 231. 688. 86 5, 500, 000. 00 
ae Deaeaneoes | 1935 1, 146, 582. 13 2. 107, 506. 67 53, 114. 26 650, 000. 00 
ES a  ienaiuaenslie 24, 094, 668. 20 | SER SS 
Montana.......... a eee 3, 050, 697. 20 J 2 | ey 
peenresks............. i jy See 4, 801, 135. 90 i 4 | ae 
| gh Seeheyeaese 1, 028, 946. 31 12, 084. 56 ane 
New Hampshire... _. 1936 2, 300, 138. 55 3, 054, 871. 43 86, 463. 48 2, 070, 000. 00 
New Jersey __...___.- 1936 16, 635, 414. 88 | 27, 176, 000.00 ee 
New Mexico____. ; 1936 654, 159. 04 975, 000. 00 5 | SESS 2 
) az 1936 56, 663, 174. 64 | 90, 800, 000. 00 2, 184, 506.42 | 50, 000, 000. 00 
North Carolina. __.. 1936 5, 552, 855. 72 8, 255, 000. 00 206, 067. 64 5, 575, 000. 00 
North Dakota... _. 1937 oe 8s ¢ FF. | REET SS 
a 1936 17, 119, 822. 46 | 52, 102, 364. 27 i < 4 | are 
Oklahoma........... 1936 3, 527, 980. 14 6, 080, 000. 00  t fk ) ea 
a a 1936 3. 351, 206. 64 5, 184. 881. 46 119, 389. 84 4, 000, 000. 00 
Pennsylvania_...__.. 1936 38, 004, 190. 67 | 65, 522. 000. 00 1, 527, 735. 83 | 38, 500, 000. 00 
Rhode Island__...__- 1936 4, 505, 597. 43 7, 207, 179. 25 155, 046. 86 6, 800, 000. 00 
South Carolina... ._. 1936 2, 517, 695. 89 3, 525, 000. 00 5) 8 | aes 
South Dakota.....__. 1936 473, 367.73 870. 000. 00 5 ¢ Sierras 
T iaeee 1936 3, 818, 051. 16 6, 620, 000. 00 158, 400. 99 3, 500, 000. 00 
1936 10, 658, 749. 45 | 18, 810, 000. 00 462. 744. 10 4, 200, 000 00 
1936 1, 122, 597. 42 2, 190, 000. 00 48, 291.01 1, 725, 000. 00 
1936 660, 644. 80 1, 273, 729. 43 29, 270. 81 575, 000. 00 
1936 4, 321, 153. 45 7, 475, 000. 00 183, 336. 92 2, 950. 000. 00 
aT  lvuviadianittio 12, 975, 602. 61 tS | RE ee 
1936 3, 612, 222. 38 | 10, 078, 000. 00 176. 815. 21 8, 600, 000. 00 
1934 23, 258, 176.35 | 15, 406, 155.72 709, 282. 27 6, 100, 000. 00 
i SS serene 1, 632, 467. 75 IRIE Ueienncncetiheinediied 

















Balance as of 
June 30, 1938 








00 | 27: 239, 





$881 868,479.16 


7, 474, 091. 34 | 


502, 581. 59 

1, 585, 310. 60 

3, 615, 756. 61 

80, 674, 425. 52 
6, 455, 023. 55 

12, 658, 171. 28 
2, 823, 400. 15 

8, 022, 634. 49 

7, 053, 527. 95 

097 
616 
096. 
436. 35 
223 
722.75 
075.5 


10, 859, 
2, 164, 
2, 545, 

84, 778 


9, 919, 
7, 201, 
13, 411, 507 
9, 726, 118. 52 
2, 283, 318 


6, 698, 883 
44. 058, 076. 
62, 033, 523 
11, 161, 419 

2, 657, 293 
24, 242, 607. : 

3, 083, 734. 

4, 838, 959. 

1, 041, 030 

3, 371, 473. 


44, 533, 936. 
1, 657, 860. 
99, 647, 681. 
8, 438, 923 
1, 276, 251 
70, 395, 645. 
9, 764, 591. 
4, 655, 567 
66, 553, 926. 
5, 067, 823. 


6, 145, 796 

1, 367, 040. 

7, 096, 452. 

25, 731, 493. 
1 


SSLSSRESSS 


SS 


A 15 
. 73 55 
1, 635, 888. 43 

, BRB, 645. 04 
9, 029. 490. 37 
13, 110, 347, 04 
5, 267, 037. 59 
33, 273, 614. 34 
1, 650, 237. 29 


| 





Fiscal year 1938-39 3 


Contributions 
deposited 
July 1-30, 1938 


Withdraw 





$42, 468, 296. 67 |$43, 825, 


0 
10, 806 
0 


134, 243. 39 
1, 362, 000. 00 
83, 046. 57 
230. 000 
38, 631.31 
§13, 927.01 
50, 000 


700, 000 
92, 737 
148, 378. 41 
500, 000 
061, 423 
100, 000 
255, 561. ‘ 
100, 000 
900, 000. 
100, 000. 


yp 


000, 000. 
550. 000 
744, 745. 70 
200, 000 
201, 000 
1, 300, 000. 

0 


240, 000. 


17,75 


Pres 


615, 000 
100, 000. 
950, 000. 
560, 000 


75, 000. 00 |. 


— 


241, 023. 05 
500, 000 


492, 76. 34 | 


359, 000. 00 
640, 704. 


— 


400, 000. 00 


150, 000. 00 | .. 
0 


325, 000. 
220, 000. 00 
121, 522. 45 
150, 000. 
650, 000 
751, 000. 00 
1, 208, 388. 09 
35, 000. 00 


00 | 
oa | 


22 | 


00 | 


00 


00 | 





000 

750, 000 
175, 000 
, 000. 
, 000 


50, 000 


000 
000 


75, 000 
, 000 


000 
000 
000 
000 

, 000 


— 
x 
= 


000 


000 
000 


000, 
, 875, 


ry. ee 


400, 000 
11, 000, 000 
800, 000 


200, 000 


, 000, 000 
, 000, 000 
200, 000 
50, 000. 
700, 000 


- 


1, 050, 000 
700, 000. 


als 
July 1-30, 1938 


” 


00 


00 


00 
00 


00 

00 | 
00 | 
OO | 


00 


00 


00 
00 
00 


00 


00 | 
00 | 3 
00 | 


00 


00 


00 | 


00 





Balance as of 
July 30, 1938 


$880,511.775.83 
5, 724, O91. 34 
513, 387. 81 
410, 310. 6 
750, 000. 00 
636, 425. 52 
538, 070. 12 
388, 171. 28 
862, 031. 46 
386, 561. 50 
103, 527. 95 


1, 559, 097. 98 
2, 257, 353. 52 
2, 692 f 





: 


NPPE SSeS > 


, 550, 647. 00 
, 769, 722. 75 
| 7, 456, 636. 71 
13, 511, 507. 80 
10, 151, 118. 62 
1, 983, 318. 09 


7, 698, 883. 10 
41, 608, 076. 26 
2, 278, 268. 84 
10, 361, 419. 34 
2, 658, 293. 06 
25, 542, 607. 6 
OR3, 734. 41 
078, 9590. 41 
058, 781. 16 
271, 104. 53 


5, 148, 936. 83 
1, 757, 860. 92 
, 597, 681. 06 
7, 123, 923. 36 
1, 351, 251. 75 
1, 636, 668. 48 
10, 264, 501. 86 








! Contributions payable under State unemployment compensation laws. 


ing States require employee contributions on wages earned: Alabama, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island 
contributions in Massachusetts have been suspended for the 


Contributions from employers are collectible in all States; in addition, the follow- 


period July 1, 1938-June 30, 1939.) 


? Represents withdrawals since Jan. 1, 1938, —_ in the case of Wisconsin, which had withdrawn $2,250,000 previous to that date 


4 Interest is credited at the end of each quarter o 


the fiscal year. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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In the month of July tax receipts 


expenditures. 
under the Social Security Act amounted to approx- 


imately 10 percent of total receipts of the Federal 
Government, while total expenditures under the 
act, as compared with total governmental expend- 
itures, exceeded this percentage by only a frac- 


tional amount. This table also shows the relative 
size of the holdings of Government obligations by 
the old-age reserve account and unemployment 
trust fund as compared with all other outstanding 
Government obligations. At the end of July 
these two reserves held 4.2 percent of the total 
debt of the United States Government. 

Because of the close relationship that may be 
expected to exist in the future between the social 
security reserves—particularly the old-age reserve 
account—and the public debt of the United States, 
current public-debt operations are of interest to 
students of social security financing. Accordingly, 


a brief résumé of recent financial operations is 
presented below and will be continued from time 
to time. During the month of July practically 
no change occurred in the gross debt, although 
the total Federal interest-bearing debt increased 
by $66 million. At the same time various Gov- 
ernment trust funds and accounts, including the 
social security reserves, absorbed $134.7 million 
of nonpublicly offered interest-bearing obligations. 
The changes that occurred in the debt may be 
summarized as follows: Treasury bills decreased 
$100.7 million, and adjusted service bonds (1945 
series) decreased $4.7 million. The net increase 
in interest-bearing debt can be accounted for 
through the sale of United States Savings Bonds 
of $36.8 million and through the difference between 
the amount of new obligations absorbed by the 
various Government agencies and trust funds on 
the one hand and the two reductions mentioned 


Table 5.—Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the Social Security Act, and total governmental receipts, expend- 
itures, and debt, totals for fiscal years ended June 30, 1936, June 30, 1937, and June 30, 1938, and by months, 


July 1937-July 1938 


[In millions of dollars] 





Amount of and changes in public debt 




























































































Fed- | Expenditure f the Federal aa _ 
t ‘? 4 . 
‘ Bed Monthly changes (+) or (—) 
Amount of public debt in public debt 
Under the Social secu- Social secu- 
Social Secu Excess | rity issues | rity issues 
rity Ac receipts} Gen- | for | for— 
Fiscal year a (+) or eral Sis ae 
month expen- | fund a eee 
ira T ditures | balance Exclu Exclu 
ra sive of | sive of 
All ver fer All oo social | social lon 
‘ no States| ", Total | ‘Secu. | Old- | Un Total | cacy. | Old- | Un- 
' and oo vite | age | em- yee sc age | em- 
ad- old- p. # | re- | ploy- —?# re- ploy- 
mini age — | serve | ment ISSUES | serve | ment 
tra- +d | ac- | trust ac- | trust 
tive | Serv’ | count | fund count | fund 
ex- “! | 
pense| “~~ | 
ieee anita oF ie ential . ee 
| 
Total, 1935-3 $4 $4, 116) $8, 477 2s $8, 449) —$4, 361] +$840)| $33, 779) $33, 760} -__-- $19/-+-$5, 078) +$5, 059)... ..- +$19 
Total, 1936-37 , 29 $252) 4,042) 8,001 183} $265) 7,553| —2,707| —128| 36, 425| 35,846) $267] 312) +2, 646) +2, 086) +$267| +293 
Total, 1937-38... 6,242) G04) 5,638) 7,701] 201) 387] 7,023] —1,450, 338) 37, 165 35,631] 662872] +740] —215] +895 +560 
=z 109 3 659) 23) 42} 588} 250]  +85| 36,716) 36,067) 308] 341) +201) +221| +41 +29 
August....___. 453 f 393) 556 17 4l 498; —103 +263} 37,045) 36, 286 349 410 +329 +219 +41 +69 
September_.. 738 ” 738} 681 10} 41 630} +107] —43| 36,875) 36,027; 390] 458) —170} —250/ +41; +48 
October... 333 52} 281]; 615) 40 41} 534) 282} —184! 36,956) 36,029} 431) 496) +81 +2} +41) +38 
November_. 327 291 542! 31} 4) 470) —215 —68| 37,094) 36, 048 472) 574, +138 +19) +41) +78 
December... . . 8 f 796 730) 13 43 674, +135) +365) 37,279) 36, 141 513} 625, +185) +93; +41 +51 
January. ....._. 3 7} 278] «(566 AS 41} 480) —231 —23| 37,453) 36,250) 554, 649) +174) +109) +41) +24 
February... ‘ 349} 80 269) 512) 18 41 453} —163 +25) 37,633) 36, 304 595 734 +180 +h +41 +85 
March... i 959 3 956] 759 ) 43 707 +200 +166) 37,556) 36, 176 636 744 —77 — 128 +41 +10 
April... ..... 273 33 240| 686 32} 11 643} —413| —451| 37,510] 36, 122 647 741 —46 —) «+11 —3 
_ = 37 10 270| 575} 22 2} 551] 200} 122) 37,422] 35,949) 647) 826) —88| —I173 0} +85 
ee... 774 5 769} $21! 24 0} 797) —47| 351) 37, 165) 35,631] 662) 872) —257) 318} +15) _—+46 
Total, 1938-39 t | | tr) ae 
July 30, 1938 31 3 280 762 40 38 684 — —100| 37,191] 35,619 700; 872 +26) —12) +38 0 
 — 31 31} 280} 762} 40 33} 684) 451] —100) 37, 191} 35,619} 700) 872) +26) —12) +38 0 
' | ! | 








1 Federal tax receipts under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act 
from the tax collectior 
4 Exclusive of public debt retirement 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 


Bulletin, September 1938 


These data are from the Daily Treasury Statements and therefore are different 
in table 2 which are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 
On a checks-paid basis, i. e., checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. 


8S 











Table 6.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in 
the fiscal year 1937-38 and in the fiscal year 1938-39 to July 30, 1938 ' 


[In thousands of dollars] 
























































meemunsiiieniel 
Fiscal year 1938-39 to July 30, 1938 
>. 
T 
Social Security Board Department of Labor # oe 
Fiscal year ment ¢ 
State 1937-38, 
total grants} ‘otal z. 
grants Unemploy- M 
Aid to ment com- aternal | services for | Child- P 
oe. dependent ny A pensation a crippled welfare bers ¢ 
children adminis- eorviess children services work 
tration ? | 
= a 
Total, all participating 
TE $274, 956.9 | $36,548.8 | $21,262.6| $3, 597.2 $513.6 | $8, 284.1 $803. 6 $491.0) $345.2/ gi asis 
aman ceed Seculahall aipecaiaiicoaieal 
2, 599.9 407.6 106. 2 8 3.8 139.0 29.6 26.7 | 11.9 4.7 
252.8 52.5 27.6 () (® 6.2 7.9 1.2 | 7 89 
1, 417.3 298. 4 147.7 32.5 6.1 65.9 14.2 12.1 | 6.2 13.7 
1, 804. 9 282.7 169. 9 7.3 5.4 51.3 14.5 7.5 | 6.8 0 
25, 545.7 2, 181.5 1, 902. 8 144.3 93.4 12.1 23.1 0 | 5.8 0 
6, 494. 2 1, 045.9 891.0 82.0 18.7 29.8 7.5 12.7 | 4.2 0 
3, 845. 4 573.1 196. 5 (5) 0 338. 1 11.7 2.2 3.7 2.8 
496.3 74.8 15.8 5.5 (8) 33.8 11.0 . | 1.8 69 
1, 188.6 182. 8 44.6 19.9 2.9 101.9 10.9 (8) | 2.7 | 0 
2,918.4 274.2 223.2 (5) 4.0 0 12.5 (*) | 6.1 | m4 
2, 340. 6 421.1 188.9 42.7 7.6 51.1 29.3 22.7 | 12.2 | 66.6 
498. 8 113.6 24.0 29.9 0 27.8 7.4 7.2 2.9 | 45 
1, 687.3 317.6 188.0 42.7 6.6 64.0 9.2 | 3.2 0 38 
14, 977.1 1, 386. 1 1, 143.3 (5) (5) 197. 1 35. 6 o | 10.0 | 0 
8, 072.2 1, 224.0 429.0 150. 5 25.7 534.3 12.9 18. 6 | 13.4 | 30.8 
5, 697.0 1, 298.8 1,011.5 (5) 22.2 193.0 9.7 12.8 7.7 | 41.9 
2, 192.8 663. 8 477.8 102.3 13.5 0 18.3 17.7 48 4 
2,844.2 385.1 203. 2 ) () 80.0 21.1 21.2 10.6 | 9.0 
3, 289. 2 668. 1 285.0 155.8 7.7 150.3 20. 6 (”) 10. 5 | 38.3 
1, 452.7 442.5 235. 4 33.3 32.3 106. 9 8.5 1} 5.0 | 16.0 
3, 943.2 541.1 158. 5 86.6 7.0 257.3 13.3 11.9 | 6.4 | 0 
15, 083. 4 693. 1 §—3.2 0 23.3 75.9 18.4 19.1 | 1.7 | 58.0 
10, 128.7 2, 304.0 1, 407. 2 139. 0 1.1 667.7 20.6 0 1.5 56.9 
10, 578. 8 840. 4 666. 8 72.3 9.0 7.4 17.0 19.8 | 8.6 | 30.5 
1, 060. 1 281.9 142.8 (5) (8) 62.7 20.6 | 4.0 6.4 45.4 
7, 090. 6 875.8 728.4 82.8 (5) 7.1] 28.4 19.0 10. 1 0 
1; 840.6 396. 4 279.1 42.4 0 29.7 11.2 | 12.4 4.5 | 17.1 
2, 877.2 588. 5 435. 5 80. 6 9.1 7.7 5.6 | 13. 1 6.9 | 0 
438. 2 46.1 20.9 (5) (8) 0 11.9 | 5 28 | 0 
1, 100.8 123.6 §—.5 0 0 7.3 8.3 | 3.9 2.9 | 1.7 
| 
4,685.2} 1,007.0 453.4 238.7 | 13.4 212.8 19.7 | 13.6 | 5.4 40.9 
729. 1 97.2 26.3 13.9 | L8 24.0 10. 4 | (8) 34 17.3 
26, 117.0 4,612.2 2, 303.9 812.9 | 32.8 1, 337.3 36.6 | 21.0 | 9.3 582 
3, 295. 4 489. 8 295.3 97.0 26.8 0 35.2 | 24.1 | 11.4 0 
1, 088. 4 176.8 135. 5 0 0 19.2 8.3 8.4 5.3 0 
ES TT 18, 575.8 255. 8 ' ~64.3 0 0 210. 4 0 0 | 20.0 99.7 
i rnicthnncindincadianes! 5, 788.9 643.3 437.3 64.0 | 22.0 67.3 22.6 4.6 13.6 0 
(“a ar 419.6 227.9 24. 4 | 8.0 137.3 8.9 (*) 5.8 74 
Pennsylvania... _...__. seagcune | 24, 139.6 3, 538.4 2,017.5 450.0 | 0 937.2 0 0 | 17.5 116.2 
Rhode Island..............__. ‘ill 1, 633.6 342.6 120.3 25.0 (5) 167.1 6.0 7.0 | 3.3 14.0 
| | | 
South Carolina___........_.._. | 1,720.8 587.0 305. 5 69.2 | 13.7 101.3 24.4 15.3 8.5 | 49.0 
South Dakota.._................ 1, 541.4 422.5 368. 2 (5) 1.7 19. 5 11.9 9.8 4.7) 6.7 
Tennessee... ...__- -| _ 8,080.9 433.9 163.3 71.3 | 9.0 141.2 23.5 (*) 3.3 m9 
, ARR a -| 12,841.6 1, 262.9 823.2 (5) (’) 229.0 53.2 48.8 16.2 92.5 
A | 2,570.6 523.3 354.9 57.5 6.3 63.1 16.3 6.8 | 3.3 15.0 
aT 874.2 126.3 42.3 4.1 2.4 51.7 8.0 4.4 3.9 0.5 
Bi itiiteticmacdimessnes | 1,179.6 234.4 () (8) (5) 169. 5 23.7 (’) 10.8 3.4 
REITER | 6,573.2 1, 052.3 873.9 90.7 32.3 50.1 0 (’) 5.3 0 
) , ~ SSSR | 33,5043 458. 3 147.9 51.7 7.6 213.3 7.6 15.4 6.4 8.6 
I aliicigtnantinicrcinssigneslingico | 7,206.2 798. 7 437.9 103 2 23.7 186. 1 | 13.9 24.8 9.1 0 
| ET 663. 2 76.2 35.8 | 6.9 | 2.8 20.9 2.8 4 (") 6.7 
| | 











i 


! Checks issued by the Treasury De ment during the given periods for Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, not including Federal 
funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, which are merged with other Federal funds provided for this purpose. For any given period, amounts 
reported in this table will differ from those reported in tables 7 and 8 showing amounts certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment to the States, since sums certified by the Board are attributed to the quarter for which they were provided. The Board may certify amounts to 
be granted for the current period of o tion, for future periods, or for prior periods in which programs approved by the Board were in effect. Payments 
therefore, are not y made within the period for which the funds are certified. 

1 Includes grants by the Social Security Board to States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemployment compensation 
program; as of July 30, 1 such ts been made to 29 States in which benefits were payable or were soon to become payable. 

’ Administered by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 

* Administered by the U. 8. Public Health Service. 

5 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

* Plan approved in August. 

? No plan approved by the chief of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 

§ Refund of unexpended grants for the fiscal year 1937-38. 


Source: Amount of grants computed from data furnished by the U. S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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Table 7.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances for the fiscal year 1937-38 certified ' by the Social 
Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury and advances authorized and certified as of Aug. 31, 1938, for 
the first quarter of the fiscal year 1938-39 


{In thousands of dollars] 





State 


—_—_—_— 


Total... 
Alabama. . . . 


Arizona... 
Arkansas 

California . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida....-- 


Georgia... 
Hawaii. 
Idaho... 
Illinois - 
Indiana... 
Iowa... - 
Kansas. . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana... 
Maine... 


Maryland . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


on... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas___. 
Utah... 
Vermont... 
Virginia 
Washington. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin . 
Wyoming 


Advances authorized and certified by the Social Security Board as of Aug. 31, 1938, for direct 


assistance and administration of public assistance 





Total advances certi 
193 


fied for the fiscal year 


Advances authorized and certified! for first 
quarter of fiscal year 1938-39 




















Old-age 
Total assist- 
| ance 
; 
| 
$209, 446.8 | $179, 180.5 
1, 239. 0 908. 2 
144.5 144.5 
930.9 657.2 
1, 313.9 1,061.5 
19, 745. 3 17, 346.8 
6, 208. 7 5, 665.8 
2, 267.4 2, 267.4 
261.1 | 192.6 
625. 4 424.4 
2, 264.6 | 2, 192.8 
1,841.2 | 1,474.4 
266.9 130.7 
1, 420. 5 1, 116.6 
12, 855. 7 12, 855. 7 
5, 730. 8 4, 046.7 
6,072.7 4, 981.1 
1, 840.6 1, 433.9 
1, 982. 2 1, 982. 2 
2, 325.8 1, 559. 8 
782. 0 445.0 
2, 630. 7 1, 699.9 
11, 955. 4 10, 883. 0 
8, 328.3 6, 570.8 
8, 496.4 7, 839.0 
425.1 425.1 
6, 210.7 5, 983.9 
1, 586. 3 1, 435. 2 
2, 624.3 2, 082.8 
236. 6 236. 6 
614.3 §21.2 
3, 843.9 2, 619.5 
434.4 73.7 
18, 122.6 14, 092.8 
1, 684.4 1, 190.1 
804.6 6099.7 
15, 618. 4 13, 859. 2 
6, 648.5 5, 870. 5 
2, 147.7 1, 929.9 
16, 462. 5 12, 880. 5 
771.2 643.9 
1,010.8 828. 3 
1, 308. 5 1, 300. 6 
1, 706. 8 1, 087.8 
9, 375.7 9, 375.7 
2, 170.6 1, 799. 5 | 
471.6 424.8 | 
(?) (?) 
6, 184. 1 5, 148.7 
2, 241.6 1, 737.0 
5, 704. 2 4,444.7 
507.4 393.8 




















Aid to de- , Old-age Aid to de- 
pendent a ae Total assist- pendent ar 
children ance children 
$25, 008. 5 $5, 167.8 | ? $50, 141.7 | 2$50,712.8 | 4$7,244.8 + $1, 184.1 
311.0 19.8 452.6 338. 3 105.8 8.5 
(*) ® 45. 4 45.4 ® ® 
235. 4 37.3 301.5 237.8 53.8 9.9 
209. 1 43.3 333. 5 274.9 49.0 9.6 
1, 428. 0 970.5 6, 051. 4 5, 384. 5 396. 3 270.6 
452.1 90.8 1, 521.9 1,373.1 121.7 27.1 
(3) 0 593.6 593.6 @) (*) 
62. 5 | () 62.7 47.2 15.5 (3) 
180. 4 20.6 186. 5 122.6 56,3 7. 
(?) | 71.8 637.8 617.6 (') 20.2 
310.3 | 56.5 585.8 454.6 110.9 20.3 
127.9 8.3 | 79.6 | 37.3 42.3 0 
264. 5 39.4 | 361.4 | 285.5 65.9 10, 0 
(3) (®) 3, 429. 1 | 3, 429. 1 @) ) 
1, 432, 2 252.9 1,715.0 1, 233. 6 415.3 66. 1 
(3) 91.6 1, 565. 5 1, 526.0 (*) 39.5 
342.0 64.7 865.9 688. 7 153. 6 23.6 
(3) (3) 573.5 573.5 () @) 
751.0 15.0 662. 4 418.4 232.1 11.9 
185. 3 151.7 462.0 364. 8 49.7 47.5 
855. 0 75.8 744.6 462.7 263.6 18.3 
945. 3 127.1 3, 357.8 2,901.7 330.8 35.3 
1, 693. 1 64.4 2, 302. 6 2, 007.9 277.3 17.4 
585. 4 72.0 2, 152.9 1, 963. 6 169. 6 19.7 
(3) (3) 216. 1 216. 1 ® (3) 
226.8 () 1, 896. 0 1, 726.8 169. 2 (®) 
140.9 10.2 476.7 413.1 63.6 0 
476. 5 55.0 775. 4 642.8 117.8 14.8 
() (3) 74.0 74.0 () ® 
55.0 38.1 0 0 0 0 
1, 152. 4 72.0 1, 101.1 725. 0 355. 4 20.7 
142.1 18. 6 82.0 51.3 27.3 3.4 
3, 734. 7 295. 1 4,877.3 3, 549.0 1, 262.7 65.6 
340. 4 153. 9 638. 3 452.7 144.0 41.6 
104. 9 0 222. 1 206. 5 15.6 0 
1, 349. 5 409. 7 ? 4, 898.3 2 4,416.2 4 366.3 2115.8 
655. 0 123. 0 1, 345. 7 1, 265. 5 55.9 24.3 
153. 3 64. 5 691.3 618. 7 52.4 20. 2 
2, 609. 0 73.0 3, 743.8 3, 068. 8 675.0 (®) 
127.3 (3) 220.8 181.9 38.9 (®) 
138. 7 43.8 554.0 436. 1 97.3 20.6 
(3) 7.9 532.3 528. 6 (®) 3.7 
567.0 52.0 797.5 | 564. 0 201.3 32.2 
(3) () 2, 412. 6 | 2, 412.6 @) @) 
331.7 39. 4 632. 1 535. 1 87.4 9.6 
31.0 15.8 141.6 131.1 6.8 3.7 
(?) | () (3) (3) (4) ) 
863. 8 171.6 | 1, 501.8 1, 299. 1 154.1 48. 6 
436. 6 68.0 567.9 409. 3 137.9 20.7 
| 1,007.2 252.3 1, 574.5 1, 217.9 288. 5 68. 1 
83. 2 30. 4 123. 5 98. 2 17.9 7.4 

















' Advances from Federal funds certified as of the given date by the Social Security Board for a specified quarter for direct assistance and administration of 


the specified types of public assistance under the Social Security Act. 


payments to recipients, which include payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds and exclude administrative expense. 
? All advances authorized for the Ist quarter of 1938-39 had been certified as of Aug. 31, 1938, with the following exception: $1,555.1 of the sums authorized for 


Ohio had not yet been certified as of Aug. 31 


$1,374.1; aid to dependent children, $139.5; aid to the blind, $41.5. These amounts are also included in the totals for the United States. 


' No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 


This table is not qomgaratie to the tables showing the amount of obligations incurred for 


The amounts which had not been certified as of that date for the different plans are as follows: Old-age assistance, 


‘On Aug. 30, 1938, Connecticut's plan for aid to the blind, for which Federal funds had not been requested since July 1, 1936, was withdrawn by the State as 


of July 1, 1938. 


‘ Plan approved by the Social Security Board Aug. 30, 1938; no advances authorized as of Aug. 31, 1938. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits, 
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above on the other. The market was used only place in the public debt during July. Short-term sou 




















































for the refunding of maturing obligations. issues are being replaced by longer-term issues Jun 
Two financial tendencies now evident in Treas- The sale of United States Savings Bonds which ver 
ury operations are reflected in changes that took mature in 10 years is continuing to be a significant not 
‘2 . on 
Table 8.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment a 
services:' Advances* for the fiscal year 1937-38 certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the 7 
Treasury and advances authorized and certified as of Aug. 31, 1938, for the first quarter of the fiscal year 193§=39 opt 
[In thousands of dollars} per 
a per 
Advances certified or authorized by the Social Security Board as of Aug. 31, 1938, for~ per 
bot 
Administration of unem- 
ployment compensation | Unemployment compensa- | Employment service ad- cha 
and employment serv- tion administration ministration | 
State ices exe 
| 
j paar _ aad = 7 — $27 
\First quarter,| ,, ’ |First quarter,| »,.. | First 
Total, fiscal Fiscal year Fiscal year rs' A . 
~ fiscal year | | fiscal year | ao © fis 
year 1937-38 1938-39 1937-38 | “"loas-39 1937-38 | = year ing 
_~ ra wh 
canes ol denccene-----| $42,255.09 |  $14,100.7| $27, 878.1 $9, 649.8 | $14, 377.8 $4, 450.9 : 
- —- ec 
EC iiiintikandds Hibhnbcibenninataiineinimeecnteee abientes 713.6 192. 2 473.6 129.7 240.0 | 62.5 
Ei ciiiccthantilbhaieminntginiiniasss6<éataninniidbehenees 31.0 8.6 31.0 ) 24 Tre 
a tinithtbnannntbekbnneietgiesktbacéabeennnnetasnhnarwans 303. 2 93.9 202. 1 66.0 101. 1 7.9 
NR A eT 171.2 92.6 171.2 i) ee 3 on 
SLC ins. tim bicennpiniesintaastghninbyndpiinneiearcsamnaeeae 3, 458. 8 875.4 2, 479.4 791.7 979. 4 83.7 
Cc INIIINS ii cnnakiccteidl a nsecteah nina mnidialictdinnachbsshtiteted 100.9 29.8 100. 9 2.8 |..... = dra 
I a ddimbncainane . 1, 217.0 425.3 834.7 335.9 382. 3 04 
Sa elenntndtipbewnenntii 138. 4 53.0 138, 4 33.8 | 19.2 In 
District of Columbia_..................- i RODE GEE EL EIOCEE 366. 9 105. 1 270.7 69. 4 96.2 35.7 
a i Nh OS eae IRs i! 191.9 , 00.2 191.9 60. 2 ae 
6 a SE, Seer 225. 8 145.3 225. 8 | ae “2 
a elrdsteasonantn 98.8 27.8 98.8 sy eee seca 
RE JS ANS RE LS 126. 4 87.4 126. 4 | a ni Mil 
I a oe an lee peccinininnbeninnndnes 362.4 197.1 362. 4 | 197.1 |. ae | 
SES ac ROS Se 1, 566.7 534.3 1, 078.9 372.8 | 487.8 161.5 
ER iinsincanee 294.6 193.0 | 209. 9 136.1 | 84.7 56.9 
OT enbusbiiedibiennesene 131.2 97.8 131.2 54.0 as 
el te aS casiioenegdensoesnens 5 223.0 | 80.1 223.0 CS aaa SE 
ed nada erin asl dn ebnnandinbalonavnesapemaknenael 655.0 | 224.3 411.7 | 150. 3 43.3 74.0 
hich ic sch sina sgckiindncdpeuaacaghioninchinn ; SEE 494.4 140.3 319.4 | 106. 9 | 175.0 33.4 
eS AP ee as ee a See of 813. 2 258. 9 541.9 199.9 271.3 | 59.0 
Massachusetts... _- NET ELE LAD Cos E1 SES ENTREE bel 2,717.7 | 775.3 1, 897.4 575.9 | 820.3 | 199.4 
i tineedntentnnctesensonenionntya enemies hipunsnchadeivn a 1, 261.5 1, 061.8 744.8 667.7 | 516.7 | 304.1 
TTT tint tetuciisedinatndaadbhbonbebnnantesinnacan sbaniietes 1, 090. 5 380. 5 668.1 263. 5 22. 4 | 117.0 
tdi ah natin iebinanenengnmnieiingnersensenh meine 289. 5 4.8 189. 0 64.2 100. 5 | 20.6 
ALAA AS LETS SEA 251.2 148. 1 251.2 148. 1 |. oil 
| * a eae hiccubdadtieis | 108. 8 | 29.7 | 108. 8 29.7 tees 
AES DR RN SD 88.3 66. 2 88.3 | 37.7 B5 
NEALE TTR TET iedadlitcnnteaiiaes 109. 9 20.6 | 109. 9 | 20. 6 nocncunaill 
New Hampshire........_.. DERE Es, STE OEP IS SEE A 300.9 | 97.3 | 269.0 69.0 121.9 
New Jersey.................... aN Os oe Phan ees | 521.1 225. 5 | 521.1 225.5 | Pe 
SD itibmnssurndnaainbatnenntnanteecces juadiddammeibebiaen pal 48.9 45.8 | 48.9 24.0 |. 2.8 
i ie cinsibpnng ddan sellihnauunbedinetins 6, 994.9 2, 480.8 3, 658. 5 1, 439.9 | 3, 336. 4 1, 040.9 
i RR a RO REIN RSD 1, 120. 1 | 4 740.8 250). 5 379. 3 58.9 
en ELE TNE ERS Cea a 106. 4 | 36. 2 | 106. 4 19.2 17.0 
a2... danbhnnnadeashnaddnnandpesinanet 482.4 239.1 482.4 239.1 ontaale 
ns avnddenccecccanes CES RGU RRA ae isto 203. 7 146.8 | 204. 7 67.3 79.5 
NT EAT ERE ON ERE IM 6 698. 7 | 186.9 | 842.9 | 137.3 155.8 | 49.6 
a ecummiguesenebihiies : 6, 890. 1 1, 804.0 | 4, 210.8 | 937.2 2, 679.3 Ses 
a jciamaneiibade ‘ 730.3 | 179.1 | 592.6 167.1 137.7 12.0 
EE eae 344.0 120.7 | 269. 4 | 84.8 74. € 35.9 
TEL RL Aa Se ee cen ane 58.9 19.5 58.9 | 19.5 ouaiels 
lin nnccnasansntinadepielmiiemanidebibasiaeeons 605. 0 232.0 | 344.1 | 141.2 260. 9 90.8 
tit alibanatisncitncocciipihatendigantinneenionsapinresesa 1, 925.7 404.3 | 750.6 | 229.0 1, 175 175.3 
it tn andndn aheaininielnechaneeminmmee 254.6 84.9 183. 5 | 63.1 71.1 21.8 
Vermont.. m antleneitiipimepvantie ‘ 246.3 | 69.2 164.8 | 51.7 81 17.5 
Virginia... 724.1 | 222.7 496.1 | 169. 5 228. 0 83.2 
Washington. 142.5 50.1 142. 5 | 50.1 eoiae 
West Virginia. | 882. 2 318.9 | 588.4 | 236.3 293. 8 82.6 
Wisconsin... . 1, 194.8 302. 6 | 733. 4 | 186. 1 461.4 116.5 
Wyoming....... 88. 5 34.5 88. 5 | 20.9 13.6 





1 Advances certified or authorized by the Social Security Board for State employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemployment 
compensation program; this table does not include Federal grants by the U. 8. eplepment Service under the Wagner-Peyser Act or State or local appropri 
tions to the employment service. 

9 Advances are certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for a specified quarter of operation which is not necessarily the period 
in which the certification is made. By Aug. 31, 1938, all grants authorized for the fiscal year 1937-38 and for the Ist quarter of the fiscal year 1938-39 had been 
certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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source of funds for Treasury financing. The 
June 15 quarterly financing continued the con- 
version of short-term to long-term issues. The 
notes maturing on that date and those maturing 
on September 15, 1938, totaling $1,214.5 million, 
were refunded. Holders of these issues had the 
option of exchanging the notes for either 1- 

rcent notes maturing June 15, 1943, or 2%- 
percent bonds maturing 1958-63. Ninety-eight 
percent of the outstanding maturing notes of 
both the June and September series were ex- 
changed for the new bond and note issues. Bond 
exchanges totaled $920 million and note exchanges 
$270 million. 

The second factor involved in Treasury financ- 
ing resulted from the desterilization of gold, 
which was begun in April of this year. The 
Federal Reserve bank deposits obtained by the 
Treasury through the issuance of gold certificates 
on the basis of its gold acquisitions have been 
drawn upon to retire maturing Treasury bills. 
In each of the first 3 weeks of July the Treasury 


refunded $100 million of the $150 million of bills 
maturing weekly, the difference in amount repre- 
senting the net retirement. On July 27 the 
Treasury policy was reversed because of the 
increase in Government expenditures. Treasury 
bills amounting to $100 million were offered for 
sale, $50 million of which represented refunding of 
the series maturing that week. The net decrease 
in Treasury bills during the month was therefore 
approximately $100 million. 

Another phase of the financing of social security 
is represented by tables 6, 7, and 8, which show 
the volume of Federal grants to States for the 
public-assistance and other social security pro- 
grams through the month of July. Table 6 shows 
the amount of checks issued to each State under 
each of the eight programs, including the three 
programs administered by the Department of 
Labor and the public-health program adminis- 
tered by the Treasury Department. Table 7 
shows the advances authorized and certified by the 
Social Security Board for public assistance, while 


Chart I.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-June 1938 
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table 8 shows the advances authorized and certi- 
fied for the administration of unemployment com- 
pensation and employment services. 

The absence of a clear-cut trend in business 
conditions has been reflected in the divergent 
movements of a number of different indexes. 
The trend of the volume of unemployment through 
the month of June, according to four sources, is 
shown in chart I. Three of these estimates, all 
of which are preliminary, indicate that unem- 
ployment in June was higher than in May. In 
July, however, the Federal Reserve index of 
factory employment, adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion, increased to 77.6 from 76.3 in June, while 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of factory 
pay rolls, unadjusted for seasonal variation, rose 
from 67.2 in June to 67.5 in July. In the case of 
the Federal Reserve employment index for July 
as compared with June, there was a drop in the 
index for durable goods industries and a rise in 
the index for nondurable goods. The rise in 
pay rolls, upon which social security taxes are 
levied, is further reflected in the income payment 
series of the Department of Commerce, which 
increased in July for the first time in 11 months. 

An increase occurred between June and July 
in the indexes which measure other aspects of 
business activity. The adjusted index of indus- 





trial production of the Federal Reserve Board 
rose from 77 in June to 83 in July. Analysis of 
the components of the Federal Reserve index 
indicates that the jump of 6 points in | month 
is to be attributed almost entirely to iron and 
steel, and textiles, which increased 16 and 1) 
points, respectively. In the case of the con. 
struction industry, the value of construction 
contracts awarded remained stable in July when 
account is taken of the degree of seasonal variation, 
while the unadjusted figure showed a decrease of 4 
points. 

The downward trend in prices which had been 
under way for some months reversed itself during 
the last days of June, but in the wholesale price 
series the gains of the first part of July were lost 
in the next 2 weeks. On the other hand, Moody’s 
spot commodity price index and bond and stock 
prices continued firm throughout the month of 
July. This change of price trend has been r- 
flected by an upward movement in the other 
business indicators. Steel operations scheduled 
during July reached a higher rate of capacity 
than in any of the preceding 8 months. Any 
changes in these indicators will continue to be of 
significance for social security operations, since 
both income and disbursements under the different 
programs are affected by business conditions. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


GENERAL 


AverraLiIA. NationaL Insurance Commission. Na- 
tional Insurance; A Summary of the Australian National 
Health and Pensions Insurance Act, 1938. Canberra, 
1938. 43 pp. 

A scheme of compulsory contributory social insurance 
for Australia was adopted by the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment on June 30, 1938, and became law on July 5. On 
July 6 a National Insurance Commission of three members 
was appointed. This summary, dated July 7, is the first 
publication of the Commission and is a simple explanation 
of the new scheme in 12 brief chapters. 


CanaDIAN WetFrare Counciy. Welfare Services for the 
Canadian People; Submission of the Canadian Welfare 
Council to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations. Ottawa, May 1938. 58 pp. 

This pamphlet contains recommendations for a new and 
comprehensive social security program in Canada. The 
Canadian Welfare Council proposes social insurance on a 
Dominion-wide scale against the risks of old age, invalidity, 
survivorship, sickness, and unemployment. Assistance for 
those not covered by contributory plans is likewise urged, 
administration to be on a provincial and local basis. A 
third major point is a suggested rehabilitation program, 
comprising land colonization and resettlement, vocational 
training, and a more active employment service. Other 
problems discussed include child care, penal methods, 
migrancy, housing, and social research. 


SwepeN. Royat Sociat Boarp. Social Work and 
Legislation in Sweden; Survey Published by Order of the 
Swedish Government. 2d rev. English ed. Stockholm, 
1938. 352 pp. (‘‘New Sweden Tercentenary Publica- 
tions.’’) 


This comprehensive study of Swedish social legislation 
includes material on collective bargaining, employment 
and unemployment, protective legislation for women and 
children, social insurance, hygiene and care of the sick, 
public and private relief work, housing, the cooperative 
movement, and education. It reviews the history and 
explains the present status of unemployment insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, sickness insurance, national 
pensions, and various forms of relief and assistance. 
Recent statistics and an outline of the administrative 
organization are presented for each type of service. 


U. 8. Nationa Emercency Covuncit. 
nomic Conditions of the South. 
dent. Washington: U. 
1938. 64 pp. 


Report on Eco- 
Prepared for the Presi- 
8S. Government Printing Office, 


This report was prepared in reply to President Roose- 
velt’s request for a ‘“‘clear and concise statement” of south- 
ern needs and problems “in a form readily available, not 
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only to the Members of Congress, but to the public gener- 
ally.” It contains 15 brief sections on topics such as 
“Private and Public Income,” “Health,” “Housing,” 
“Labor,” “Industry,” and “Purchasing Power.” The 
principal concern of the report, in the words of Lowell 
Mellett, Executive Director of the National Emergency 
Council, is ‘‘not with what the South has, but with what 
the South needs.”” Mr. Mellett states that “‘the economic 
problems of the South are not beyond the power of men to 
solve,’ although their complexity demands participation 
by Federal, State, and local governments, as well as by 
industry, business, schools, and citizens. 


Watt, Rosert J. “Social Security and the Workers in 
the United States.” International Labour Review, 
Geneva, Vol. 37, No. 6 (June 1938), pp. 715-728. 

Mr. Watt is director of social security policy for the 
American Federation of Labor and is also the American 
workers’ representative on the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Office. He describes the principal 
provisions of the Social Security Act and outlines accom- 
plishments to the spring of 1938. His concluding estimate 
states that criticism of social security has been for the 
most part “trite and captious.”” He writes: “American 
workers, however, ere not so much impressed by frothy 
criticisms as they are eager to enjoy more substance.” 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Exviot, THomas H. “Funds for the Future.” Ailantic 
Monthly, Boston, Vol. 162, No. 2 (August 1938), pp. 
225-232. 


The old-age reserve account and the general policy 
behind it are discussed in this article by the former General 
Counsel for the Social Security Board. To the contention 
that the current receipts should not be used to pay general 
governmental expenses, Mr. Eliot replies that the wise 
current spending of pay-roll taxes will make it easier to 
pay benefits in full in 1960. Against the argument that 
the fund tempts the Government to extravagance, he 
asserts the right of a representative Congress to spend 
public money. The supposed deflationary result of 
taxing pay rolls to pay for current expenses or to reduce 
the public debt is examined with respect to the purpose of 
the expenditures and the course of the business cycle. In 
common with other students of the problem, Mr. Eliot 
emphasizes the need for careful study as a preface to 
further congressional action. 


Féravup, Lucien. “Introduction to the Financial Prob- 
lems of Social Insurance.’’ Jnternational Labour Review, 
Geneva, Vol. 38, No. 1 (July 1938), pp. 1-25. 


The introductory note to this article describes its scope 
as follows: “In the first place, this study is limited to 
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general schemes of compulsory insurance against invalidity, 
old age, and death, and the financial problems are consid- 
ered strictly from their technical aspect alone, to the 
exclusion of their economic and social aspects. Next, the 
characteristics of the fundamental factors of financial 
organisation are described: contributions, subsidies, bene- 
fits, and accumulated funds. The conditions that as a 
rule link these factors one with another, or become evident 
when their evolution is compared, are also brought out. 
The longest section is devoted to the actual mechanism 
of financial organisation. The question of the investment 
of funds is not discussed as such, but a few remarks are 
made on this subject. Finally, an attempt is made to 
define the part played by the actuary in the introduction 
or reform of a social insurance scheme.”’ 


Honavs, Remvgarp A. Equity, Adequacy and Related 
Factors in Old Age Security. June 1938. 52 pp. 
Processed. (‘‘To appear in the June 1938 issue of the 
Record of the American Institute of Actuaries.’’) 


This article is a careful exposition of the principles of 
individual “‘equity”’’ and social “adequacy”’ in relation to 
the program of old-age insurance inaugurated by the 
Social Security Act. Whereas adequacy is said to be the 
principal concept in social insurance, the existing old-age 
insurance system is regarded as emphasizing equity. To 
correct this emphasis, Mr. Hohaus tentatively puts for- 
ward a number of formulas which would involve definite 
departure from the present methods of computing benefits. 
He also calls attention to problems of survivors’ benefits, 
constitutional issues, anomalies connected with brief 
periods of covered employment, feasible tax limits, and 
other practical and theoretical questions. Retention of 
the status quo is suggested until the numerous complexities 
can be thoroughly studied and adjusted. 


Prrpram, Karu. “The Functions of Reserves in Old- 
Age Benefit Plans.”” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Cambridge, Mass., Vol. 52, No. 4 (August 1938), pp. 
615-640. 


Dr. Pribram distinguishes three phases—insurance, 
budgetary, and economic—of the old-age reserve problem. 
The significance and value of actuarial reserves are em- 
phasized throughout the article, although several different 
reserve arrangements are shown to be possible. The 
author also describes the provisions for reserves in a num- 
ber of national pension plans. He suggests that there are 
advantages in a system of limited public subsidies, whereby 
a fixed amount is paid to each pension and a varying addi- 
tional amount is based upen individual contributions. 
As applied in the United States, the effect of such a plan 
would be to reduce the size of the reserve, since the ex- 
penditures to be defrayed by contributory taxes would 
be smaller. Dr. Pribram also suggests that pay-roll taxes 
could be reduced or eliminated in hard times and increased 
with an upturn in the business cycle. In this way defla- 
tionary trends and impaired consumption could be partly 
circumvented. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARRE 


AMERICAN Mepicat AssociaTion. ‘The National Health 
Conference.” Editorial. Journal of the American Medi. 
cal Association, Chicago, Vol. 111, No. 5 (July 39 
1938), pp. 426-428. Also reprint of the text of the 
recommendations of the Interdepartmental Committee 
to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities, pp, 439- 
454. 


The editorial describes the activities and recommenda. 
tions of the National Health Conference held in Washing. 
ton and affirms that the House of Delegates of the Ameri 
can Medical Association ‘will no doubt give careful, calm 
consideration to the problems concerned.” It is noted 
that in the past the House of Delegates has never opposed 
expansion of medical service or aid to the indigent. Ip 
calling attention to publication of the text of the Confer. 
ence program, the editorial states: “It is important that 
the medical profession begin thinking immediately in 
terms of the proposed national health program and formu- 
late its own point of view.” 


Hatt, Hevten, and Keiioes, Paur. “The Unserved 
Millions.” Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 27, No. 
9 (September 1938), pp. 437-441, 470-474. 

This illustrated article describes the National Health 
Conference held last July in Washington. Excerpts from 
the addresses are given, as are quotations from the report 
of the Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities. The authors state: “For the first 
time, we have a National Health Program definitely on the 
order of business in the United States * * ®” Ip 
their opinion, future action on the problem rests more 
with the consumers of medical care than with experts or 
government. The part played by the Conference in 
advancing public opinion and furthering public discussion 
is emphasized. 


Kossoris, Max D., and Ksaer, Swen. “Industrial 
Injuries in the United States During 1936."" Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 47, No. 1 (July 1938), 
pp. 18-30. 

General facts from this survey are summarized as fol- 
lows: “Of every million workers employed during 1936, 
430 are killed, 1,790 permanently crippled, and 35,800 
temporarily disabled, according to estimates of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The total accident toll, disregarding 
injuries which required only medical attention but did not 
involve inability to continue at work, is estimated at 16,000 
deaths, 66,200 permanent injuries, and 1,325,000 tempo- 
rary total disabilities.” The estimates are derived froma 
survey of nearly 24,000 establishments and from other 
sources. Distribution of injuries by types of establish- 
ments is shown for both manufacturing and nonmant- 
facturing industries. 

LeaGcvusE or Nations. Bulletin of the Health Organisation, 
Geneva, Vol. 7, No. 2 (April 1938). 

The connection between social insurance and institutes 
of hygiene receives frequent mention in this issue of the 
Health Organisation bulletin. The number is devoted to 
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a discussion of schools of hygiene and describes the work 
of 12 such institutions. Statistics on health insurance 
and data on physicians working in this field are given for 
several countries. A report on the subject notes the need 
for further cooperation between health insurance and 
institutes of hygiene in order to promote health by more 
energetic measures. 


U. 8. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE TO COORDINATE 
HeattH AND Wevrare Activities. National Health 
Conference, July 18-19-20, 1938. Washington, 1938. 
75 pp. Processed. 


Recommendations of the Interdepartmental Committee 
to the National Health Conference appear in this publica- 
tion. They are divided into five basic groups: (1) general 
public-health services; (2) hospital facilities; (3) medical 
care for the medically needy; (4) a general program of 
medical care; and (5) insurance against loss of wages dur- 
ing sickness. In each instance the need is set forth, 
followed by the recommendations. 


Unrrep States News. “Do We Need Reforms in 
Medical Care, and, if so, What Should They Be?’ 
(“The Question of the Week.’’) United States News, 
Washington, August 1, 1938, pp. 4-5; August 8, 1938, 
pp. 4, 6; August 15, 1938, pp. 4-5. 


Some 35 officials and other experts in the medical and 
welfare fields give their replies to questions submitted by 
the United States News respecting the need for reform in 
existing provisions for medical care. The majority find 
a need for improvement and recommend some form of 
tax-supported program. All were delegates to the 
National Health Conference held last July in Washington. 


Wasnincton. State Department oF Sociat Security. 
Care in County Institutions and Medical Care of Re- 
cipients of Public Assistance. Olympia, August 1938. 
17 pp. (Monograph No. 38.) 


This report presents statistics of institutional care, 
hospitalization in private hospitals, and a State-wide 
medical and dental program which was operative from 
1935 to 1937. It shows the number aided, type of care, 
and cost for counties and for the State as a whole. 


Processed. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Corz, Winuram E. Almshouse Policies and Almshouse 
Care of the Indigent in Tennessee. Knoxville: Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Division of University Extension, 
July 1938. (School of Business Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Research, Study No. 3.) 


76 pp. 


This report, made in cooperation with the Tennessee 
State Department of Institutions and Public Welfare, 
had three objectives: (1) to set forth the almshouse 
policies which the various States are following or may 
follow under the Social Security Act; (2) to present in 
some detail basic data relative to the population and 
administration of the 81 county almshouses in Tennessee; 
and (3) to formulate certain policies for the future ad- 
ministration of the State almshouses. 


Bulletin, September 1938 


FgeperRaTION oF SociraL AGENCIES OF PITTSBURGH AND 
A.LLecHeNny County. CoMMITTEE ON Famity Bupczrs. 
Minimum Cost of Living Budget for Health and Decency 
in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. Rev. ed. Pitts- 
burgh: The Federation, June 1938. 45 pp. (Social 
Research Monograph No. 4.) 

“The value of this Budget,” states the foreword, “lies 
first in its use as a guide toward the formulation of relief 
grants, and second, as a standard by which such grants 
may be measured.”” Req: irements such as food, clothing, 
furniture, medical care, and leisure-time activities are 
specifically treated with respect to desirable standards and 
prices of the articles. A bibliography is included. 
Froripa. Stats Wewrrare Boarp.. DEPARTMENT OF 

ResEARCH AND Statistics. Summary of Activities and 

Administrative Costs of State Welfare, July 1, 1987, 

through June 80,1988. Jacksonville, July 26,1938. 23 

pp. Processed. 

The report consists exclusively of tables. It affords 
detailed statistical information on old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind and tabulates administrative costs for all 
welfare activities by districts and by months. State and 
district totals of persons aided in services other than those 
provided under the Social Security Act are more briefly 
summarized. 


Geppes, ANNE E. Preparation of Valid Statistics of the 
Cost of Relief Administration. Chicago and Washington: 
Joint Committee on Relief Statistics of the American 
Public Welfare Association and the American Statistical 
Association, April 1938. 12 pp. (Papers on Relief 
Statistics, No. 2.) 

The report presents a consideration of the treatment of 
capital expenditures, depreciation, deferred payments and 
prepayments, donations, and other concealed costs; the 
development of a classification of accounts and of methods 
of prorating joint costs; and the compilation of unit costs 
and operating ratios. 


JOHANSEN, JoHN P. Social and Economic Circumstances 
of Accepted Applicants for Old-Age Assistance in South 
Dakota, 1986-1937. Brookings, 8S. Dak.: Agricultural 
Experiment Station of South Dakota State College, June 
1938. 55 pp. (Bulletin 323.) 

This study was made possible through the cooperation 
of the Works Progress Administration with the Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology of the State College of Agriculture. 
It presents and analyzes data on the social and economic 
situation of aged dependent persons in South Dakota and 
includes material on the extent of assistance needed and 
granted. The principal characteristics studied are the 
health and occupational status of the aged, the residence 
and number of their living children, their mobility, marital 
status, and housing and living arrangements. The 
publication is a continuation of Bulletin 318, issued in 
February 1938, on The Extent of Dependency upon Old-Age 
Assistance in South Dakota (47 pp.). This earlier work 
is concerned chiefly with age, nativity, color, citizenship, 
and marital status of the aged. The two bulletins com- 
bine to give a comprehensive picture of applicants for 
old-age assistance in South Dakota. 
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Kansas. Strate Boarp or Socirat WetFarE. Report of 
Social Welfare in 1937. Prepared by the Division of 
Research and Statistics. Topeka, 1938. 51 pp. 

This is the first annual report to be issued under the 
Kansas Social Welfare Act of 1937. It describes in detail 
the three public-assistance programs and outlines the 
~State’s services for child welfare, the blind, and veterans. 
The administrative divisions of the State Board of Social 
Welfare are also described. 


McCasuin, Jonn M. Use by a State Agency of Social 
Data about Recipients of Public Assistance. Chicago 
and Washington: Joint Committee on Relief Statistics 
of the American Public Welfare Association and the 
American Statistical Association, January 1938. 11 pp. 
(Papers on Relief Statistics, No. 1.) 


The report presents a discussion of instances of effective 
use of social data and describes audiences to whom data 
should be presented and mediums and methods of pre- 
sentation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY.- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


Great Britain. UNEMPLOYMENT AssISTANCE BOoarp. 
Report for the Year Ended December 31, 1937. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1938. 197 pp. (Command 
Paper 5752.) 


The workings of the British unemployment assistance 
program during 1937 are detailed in the third annual report 
of the Unemployment Assistance Board. Chapters deal 
with the administrative work of the Board, its organiza- 


tion, its relationship with other administrative bodies in 
attempting to improve the employability of applicants, 
the work of advisory committees, functioning of appeals 
tribunals, finance, and an analysis of the applicants for 
unemployment assistance. 


Houuanper, E. D., and Vinocraporr, E.D. “Can Em- 
ployment Service Reports Be Used to Measure Unem- 
ployment?” Part2. Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 47, No. 1 (July 1938), pp. 156-163. 


Part 1 of this study was noted in the August issue of the 
Bulletin. The second part compares the active file of the 
United States Employment Service with various estimates 
of unemployment and finds them in close agreement, 
particularly when a 2-month lag is introduced in the Em- 
ployment Service data. It also shows how the payment 
of unemployment benefits has increased the accuracy of 
the active file. When benefits are paid in all States, the 
authors affirm, the total national active file will provide 
a “reasonably accurate record of the unemployment situ- 
ation.” 


Newtson, Lowry. “The Agricultural Labor Situation 
in the United States.’ International Labour Review, 
Geneva, Vol. 37, No. 6 (June 1938), pp. 754-763. 
(“Reports and Enquiries.’’) 


The author is professor of rural sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and his report was prepared for the 


Permanent Agricultural Committee of the Gove 
Body of the International Labor Office. It reviews the 
types of agricultural workers and their living conditiong 
and wages, technological changes, and Federal and State 
legislation. In considering the future, Professor Nelson 
notes trends toward mechanization, a high rural birth rate 
with resulting labor surplus, and a growing tendency 
toward tenancy and farm labor. His recommendations 
include the suggestion that the social security program be 
expanded to cover farm labor. 


NevuBERGER, Orto. The Administration of Short-Time 
Benefits in Germany. A Memorandum for the Com. 
mittee on Social Security of the Social Science Research 
Council. Washington, D. C.: Committee on Sociaj 
Security, 1938. 121 pp. Processed. 


Dr. Neuberger was for several years director of the 
Munich Labor Office, and his memorandum reflects per. 
sonal administrative experience with the problems of 
short-time work and partial unemployment benefits, 
Legal, administrative, and practical aspects of unemploy- 
ment insurance for short-time workers in Germany are 
presented in detail. A foreword by Paul Webbink, 
director of the Committee on Social Security of the Social 
Science Research Council, points out the difficulties which 
confront American administrators in this field and notes 
that Dr. Neuberger’s study gives special attention to the 
points which are of greatest interest to the student in the 
United States. The appendix contains the text of orders, 
decrees, and forms employed in Germany. A bibliography 
is included. 


Opvom, W. E. More Stable Employment and Economy. 
Chicago: William Odom Associates, 1938. 25 pp. 
This address before the National Metal Trades Associa- 

tion deals with merit rating and employment stabilization 

and contains suggestions for minimizing labor turn-over. 

Charts illustrate contribution rates in several industrial 

States, and the text notes the savings possible to em- 

ployers through merit rating. Other charts show experi- 

ences, both favorable and unfavorable, of employers in 

Wisconsin. A decline in temporary and part-time em- 

ployment is noted as stabilization is attained. 


U. S. Bureau or Lasor Sratistics. “Annual Wage and 
Guaranteed Employment Plans.” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Vol. 47, No. 1 (July 1938), pp. 52-59. 

According to this article, only 3 companies in the United 
States employing as many as 100 workers have plans in 
effect for guaranteeing income or employment on an annual 
basis. They are the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati; 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., Milwaukee; and George A. Hormel 
& Co., Austin, Minnesota. These plans are described and 
the text of the plans is given. 

Wasuineton. Strate Department or Sociat Security, 
UNEMPLOYMENT ComMPENSATION Division. Annual Re 
port * * * Calendar Year Ended December 81, 1937. 
Olympia, 1938. 10 pp. Processed. 

This is the first annual report under the Washington act, 
which was signed on March 16, 1937, and became effective 
retroactively from January 1, 1937. 
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